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I 

’Iraqis Irakii Bankij Banki| Baki.^— A snb-caste of Muham- 
madan Kalwirs. They profess to take their name from the 
country of ^Iraq, which is now divided into ^Ir&q A jam!^ or Persian 
Irftq, which is nearly coincident with ancient Media, and 'Iifiq 
Arabi, or Arabian Irftq, on the lower course of the Tigris and 
Euphrates.’ According to others the name is only a corruption of 
^Araqi| from/ Araq spirituous liquor/^ In BihSr they are known 
as Kalal, which is merely a variant of KalwSr and the name by 
which the tribe are known in the Eastern Fanj&b.’ The word Kal&l 
is derived from the Sanskrit ialyapala, ial^dpdla^ halyapdlaka or 
j kalt/d 2 )dhka^^ meaning a distiiler.^^ Some of the Bankis profess 
to bo the descendants of Persian immigrants^ but there seems little 
doubt that they are little more than Ealwars who have embraced 
Isldm. The professed Muhammadan members are said to call 
themselves B&nki, while others who call themselves Banki occa- 
sionally for the sake of trade sink their Muhammadanism, and 
revert to the name of Ealwar, which suits their Hindu customers 
better. The only diffeience between them is that Bankis &sten 
their coats in Hindu fashion to the left -and Bftnkis in Muham- 
madan fashion to the right. A B&nki wears a beard and uses a 
tinned water jar {badhna ) ; the Banki wears no beard and uses 


^ Baflod on looiJ enqnirioa at Muaapnr, and a very complete note by Sayyid 
Khairnddln Hncain Khka, Ezoiae Saperiutendent, Aaamgarb. 

9 Irftq (Meaopotamia) means*' a leyel country beside the banks of a xiver.'*— 
Barton, Arattan Ntghta. Note 53id N%ghtm 

* mtley, Tnhea and Caafes, II., 196 , Ibbetson, Panjab Ethnography, 836. 

* Hr. Neafleld's sucrKsstion to connect the word with the Khaitwdr oateohn- 
maker, and Mr. Bisley's deriyation from kalwdla, ** one who works a machine/* Kal 
(loc. oU* I., 886) are equally ontenable. 
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a braes /bAi. The BflakiB in Mirzapor fix timr head*qnartei8 at a 
place called Belkhara, in the Part&bgarh District, whence they 
emigrated some forljr years ago. 

2. Once upon a time, thqr taj, a Muhammadan army passed 

„ , . ... Bolkhara, and the soldiers seized a Ealwdr 

TraditioiiB of origins 

and made him a Muhammadan hj force. 
His descendants are the present B3.nIdB. There seems little doubt 
that their converbion occurred in comparatively recent times. Those 
who have advanced in the belief in Islam regard Hazrat Jilfini of 
BftghdAd as thdr patron saint. 

8. Those in Mirzapur eeiiiainly have a tribal council {paneidyed) 

TriM organization and which is soid not to be the casc in Azamgarh,^ 
marriage rnioB. scattered about in small 

numbers it is not influential. The president^ who is a hereditary 
officer, is called Chaudhari. Formerly, it i§ said, the council used to 
meet to settle trade qucbtions, but now since their dispersion h has 
become a simple council which meets to settle charges of adultery, 
breach of caste rules, and the like. Illicit intercourse with a woman 
of another caste is punished by expulsion, and the offender is re-admit- 
ted on feeding the clan on meat boiled with rice (puldo) and liquor. 
A few years ago the tribal council of the town Bankis prescribed 
abstinence from spirits, but the scattered members of the tribe 
do not carry out this order. If a man seduce a woman of the 
caste he is obliged to marry her by the Nikfth form. If a womai# 
intrigue with an outsider she is permanently expelled. Their rules 
of exogamy appear to be a sort u£ compromise between Hindu and 
Muhammadan rules. At the last census the Muhammadan Irfiqis 
were recorded in fourteen sections : — Anii, Angi, Bandi, Bata, Kaldflr, 
Fandiambar, Quraishi, Bafki, Bang! or Banki, Sdna, Shaikh^ 
Sadiqi, and Zangi. But these do not appear to influence marriage. 
A man may not marry the daughter of his father^s sister or of his 
own sister, but he can marry the daughter of hie maternal uncle. 
They give daughters as brides into families with which they are 
alieady closely intermarried, but do not take wives from them. 
Polygamy is recognised. Women have considerable fieedom before 
marriage, but after marriage are secluded until they have three or 
four children, ^when the restriction ceases. If a man seduce an 
unlnarried gii'l, both are put out of caste until their respective 


> Mr. J. R. Bold, BtitUmmt Begporl, 36. 
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Cftthers give a tribal feast ; and they are then married by the NikAh 
form and admitted to caste. Girls are nsnally married at the age 
of ten and the boys at fifteen. The marriage is arranged by the 
brother-in-law of the boy's father. The consent of the parents is 
essential, and the parties have ho freedom of choice. No bride 
price is paid. After the consummation of the marriage, the bride's 
father is expected to give something to the bridegroom's father by 
way of dowry : this becomes the property of the bride. No physi- 
cal defect arising after marriage is sufficient to annul it, but this 
is not the case if any defect in either party which existed before 
marriage has been fraudulently concealed by the relations on either 
side. When a woman is proved to bo habitually unchaste, she is 
divorced by the council, and* a regular letter of divorcement is 
drawn up. The marriage of widows and divorced women with 
leave of the council is permitted, and their children rank equally 
with those of a regular marriage.^ 

4. Marriage of widows is i)erformed by the Qfizi reading the 
Widow marriage and Nihih over both parties. The man gives the 
leYirate. widow some jewels and a sheet, which sbe 

puts on. Her father is then expected to feast the clansmen, but if 
he cannot afford this, he gives them a drink of sharbat, and the 
ceremony is complete. Contrary to Muhammadan customs,* the 
levirate is permitted with the ordinary restriction that it is only 
the younger brother of her late husband who can take the widow 
to wife. If the right of the levirate be not claimed, she can marry 
outside the frimily of her late husband. In this case the children 
by her late husband remain in charge of his brother, and they will 
inherit their father's estate. The same rule applies in the case of 
the leviiute, with this difference that the levir, in addition to being 
a trustee for his nephews, is, during their minority, entitled to the 
usufruct of thAr estate. There is no fiction of attributing the 
children of the levir to the mother's first husband. ' 


6. A sonless man may adopt a son with the consent of his 


Adoption. 


heirs. He may adopt his daughter's son. 
While an adopted son is alive, a second 


1 TIioto appears to be no Sxed mle tbata divoroed woman cannot many 
within the period of iddah.— Hughes* Dictionary of Igldm, 817. 

9 The only Muhammadan raoes^amoog whom it appears to exist are the 
AfghAns.— Elphinstone, Picture of the Kingdom of Cdbul, I 689 qnottd by ALetonr- 
nea, EvoluUonof Marriage 1 268$ and the Bilnohis, Westermarok, History of Human 
Marriage^ 511, note. 
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nob be adopted. A bachelor, a blind, impotent or lame man can 
adopt, but not an ascetic. A woman can adopt only permisaion 
of her husband, and if a man adopt a son his widow cannot adopt 
again. But she can adopt if such adopted son dies, provided the 
property be the acquired property of her husband. A man can give 
his only or eldest son or brother to his brother for adoption. A 
girl may be adopted. The person, however, usually adopted is a 
nephew or son-in-law, but preference is given to a nq)hew. In 
default of a nephew on the male side or daughter’s son or son-in- 
law, they adopt a sister's son. If the son adopted give shares to his 
brothers in the property of his adoptive father, he can also inherit 
from his natural father. But not unless the condition is fulfilled, 
or unless his natural father leave no other son. All this is, of 
course, contraiy to Muhammadan law. An adopted son or daughter 
of known descent has no right to inherit from his or her adoptive 
parents and their relatives— the filiation of this description being 
neither recommended nor recognized by Muhammadan law. Such 
son or daiighter is, however, entitled to what may be given under a 
valid deed in gift or will. In this particular the Muhammadan 
agrees with the English and the Hindu with the Roman law.^^ ^ 
If after adoption a natural son be born, ho and the adopted son share 
equally. The custom of beena marriage prevails to some extent, 
and ill this case the son-in-law living with his father-in-law acquires 
no lights of inheritance. 

6. A man^s heirs are liis sons, but the property is divided ac- 
cording to the number of mothers. A father 

SUOOOSBIOII. M ^ • 1 . i.|. • 

cannot duiing his hietime nominate 
particular son to take a larger share than that of the others. 
When an estate has been held jointly by a father and his sons, and 
is distributed among the sons on the father’s decease, the sons will 
take all the joint estate, moveable or immoveable, ancestral or acquired. 
But any pai't of such estate which a particular son has acquired 
by succession from his maternal grandfather or father-in-law does 
not come under division. When there arc no sons, but grandsons or 
great-grandsons, the shares are allotted abcording to the number of 
sons of the deceased. If a man die leaving a widow or widows, 
a daughter and daughters and brothers with their descendants, but 
no male lineal descendants within their generations, the inheritance 

« 


1 Tagore Law Lectureet 1878, p. 114. 
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will devolve on the brothers; but the widow is entitled to mainten- 
ance. The widowi however, will inherit if her late husband lived 
apart from his brothers, and she can alienate hj sale. But if she 
become unchaste, her husband^s brethren will exclude her and take 
the property. A daughter never inherits from the father unless 
during his lifetime he assign her a share by deed ; and she has no 
right to maintenance out of her father's estate. But by caste rules 
the brothers are held bound, out of love and affection, to support 
their sisters who are childless widows. If a man used to live 
separate from^ his brothers with his mother, and dies without a male 
lineal descendanti a widow, a daughter or daughter’s son, the in* 
heritanee will devolve upon the mother. She has a life interest, 
and at her death the nearest agnate will inherit. It seems also 
agreed that when the inheritance passes to the associated brethren 
the owner may hy will select a paitieular brother as hie heir. 
When a wife dies holding property in her own right, the husband 
succeeds. The eon of a widow who re-marries inherits from his 
father. The step-father supports him till he is twelve years old| 
after which he returns to his father’s family. A man who retires 
from the world and joins a religious order loses his right to inherit 
or to retain his property, which passes to his heirs. 

7. There is no ceremony during pregnancy. When parturi- 

tion is difficult, the woman is given some 
Birth oeremonieB. drink on which a Maulavi has 

blown and over which he has recited some passages of the Quran. 
Tlie woman is delivered on the ground. After birth a Chamain 
midwife is called in, who cuts the cord and buries it in the ground 
where the child is born. Over it a fire is kept lighting till the 
twelfth day. On the sixth day the midwife bathes the mother and 
child. On the twelfth day the whole house is whitewashed and 
plastered, and the earthen vessels replaced. On that day the 
mother and child are bathed by the barber's wife. Her feet are 
not dyed with lac, as is usual with Hindus. While she is being 
bathed her women friends sing. On that day, if the father can 
afford it, he feeds the clansmen on bread, rice, and parched gram. 
Some frunilies who are extra strict consider the mother impure for 
forty days. 

8. A boy is circumcised [Mutalmdni hardna) at the age of five 

or seven. The ceremony is done in the 
Oironmoisioa. month of Bamzftn or Barfi Pir. Sweet bread 
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and meat boiled with riee (puldo) are first offered to God with prayers^ 
and then the barber making the boy stand facing the east performs 
the operation. Before and after the boy prays in a mosqne. 
Daring the operation the boy is given a dose of ma' jfim composed 
of bkanff and sugar. The wound is washed with a decoction of 
makoya (7 sarsaparilla) , oil of jasmine {ciamelt) or cocoanut^ and a 
decoction of the leaves of the nim tree is applied daily. The bar- 
ber receives four annas as his remuneration and a pice or two from 
each of the friends present. After this the clansmen are feasted. 

9. The marriage arrangements are made by the brother-in-law, 

. or in default of him by some near rela- 

Mazriage. 

tion of the boy^s father. Then comes the 
betrothal (mangani). The mariiage follows a year after. They 
have the matmangar ceremony as among low Hindus.^ Some 
families set up a nuptial shed {mdnro)^ and some do not. In the 
same way some anoint the bridegroom with turmeric and oil: 
others use only mustard oil. Before the procession starts the clans- 
men are entertained at a feast {bhatwdn). Some offer on the wed- 
ding day sweet bread and other choice food to God and Muhammad, 
others do not. The bridegroom in a white or yellow dress is 
taken to bis bride^s house on horseback. When the procession 
roaches the bride^s door, her relations advance a few paces to re- 
ceive and then escort them to the place prepared for their recep- 
tion. The ClS,zi Ihen reads the Nikdh first over the bridegroom 
and then over the bride, after which the friends are treated to 
sharbat and given a feast. Next morning the bride's father pro- 
duces the dowry before the friends of the bridegroom, and after 
feasting them the bride is dismissed with her husband. Some follow 
the Hindu practice of plunging the marriage festoons {handartodr) 
into running water on the fourth day after the wedding. This 
form of marriage is called Mhddi or eharhanwa^ in distinction with 
widow marriage, hagdi. 

10. The dead are buried in the usual Muhammadan way in a 

burial ground knowp as HarS,wal, the place 
Bnnal. ofbones" (Aar, haddt). The body in the 

grave is covered with boards, over which leaves of the paldB (buiea 
frondoia) are laid. After the funeral sharbat is distributed to 
clansmen. On the fourth day rice and puldo are distributed to 


^ For tliis see Bhuiyat pm. 14. 
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fiiendfl and beggars. In the sameway, on the tenth day food 
is distributed in the name of the dead^ and the clansmen are fed 
on the twentieth day, and again on the fortieth, while mon^, 
cloth and the articles nsed by the deceased are given to a Manlavi 
in the hope that the spirit will enjoy them in the land of the dead.^ 
On the Shab-i-barftt every year bread, meat, and the kalwa sweet- 
meat are offered in the name of the dead. 

11. Efinkis are Muhammadans of the Sunni sect. Those resid- 


Boligion villages observe yearly the marriage 

of Ghfizi MiySn, and offer in his name sacri- 
fices of goats, rams, and sweetmeats. They also worship the Hindu 
goddess Bhawfini. They make pilgrimages to the graves of mar- 
tyrs {sayj^id a corruption of thahtd), and offer to them blood sacri- 
fices and sweetmeats. Their festivals aae the Id, Baqrid, marriage 
of Ghd.zi Miy^n, and Muharram. During the Muharram many 
of them get dinink. To protect children from evil spirits they put 
an amulet (ia^awh)^ blessed by a Maulavi, round their necks. The 
ghosts of the dead are supposed to visit their friends in dreams 
naked and to bring disease. Thqr observe the usual Hindu meet- 
ing and other omens. 

12. Women wear a number of silver rings in the ears and an orna- 
ment known as paffa, nose-rings 
necklaces, wrist ornaments, ihathaud)^ 
arm ornaments {janihan, bdzu)^ anklets (kara^ pairi). They 
swear by the form Rdmdohdi and by the Vindhyabasini Devi of 
Bindh&chal ; those more under the influence of Islam on water and 
the Qurftn. Thqr employ Ojhas in cases of demoniacal possession. 
The effects of the Evil-eye are removed by the incantations of a 
Muhammadan Faqir. They will not eat pork and will not touch a 
Dom or Mehtar, or the wife of a younger brother. The more cir- 
cumspect are teetotallers. Those who live in cities eat beef, but 
villagers do not. They will eat the flesh of the horse and eamcl, 
fowls and fish, but not alligators, snakes, lizards, or rats. The men 
cat apart and before the women. Before eating they say a grace, 


Booial life. 


1 The piaotioe of leaving articles for the use of the dead is oommon. See 
Farkman, Jeautis in North America, Introdueiiont para. 81. He qootes the 
Times of Ootober 28th, 1865, describing the funeral rites of Lord Palmerston 4 " And 
os the words * Hast to Dnst, Ashes to Ashes,* were pronounced, the chief monroer, 
as a last preoions offering to the dead, threw into the grave several diamond and 
gold rings 
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Omilldk. They nee qiinm, gftnja, and tobaooo firedy. Wlien a 
goest aniveB tho women seize his and weep. This is known as 
hkentM. Then tiiey wash his feet and give him drink and tobaooo. 
They salnte in tho Muhammadan form, aualdmu ’dlaikam, with the 
i^ly Wd *alaUum attaldm. No Hindu eats the leavings of their 
food excq)t Dorns and Mehtars. l%ey will not eat food touched by 
a Dom, Cham&r, Dhobi or Mchtar. 

IS. They are generally petty shopkeepers, often selling pipes 
and tobacco and lending money. There is a 

Oocupation* 

colony of them in the town of L&r in Gk)rakh- 
pnr, who are inflacntial and thriving merchants^ who deal largely in 
hides and ordinary conntiy produce. 


IHstribution of the ^Irdqie according to the Cengm of 1891. 


Numbers. 


Sah&ranpnr 
Muzaffarnagar 
Meerut . 


Farrukb&b&d 


Bareilly . 
Allab&bM 


BeuBxes • 
Jaunpur a 
GbAzipur # 


Gorakhpur 


28 Azamgarh 
6 Tar&i . 
28 Unao 
8 Hardoi • 
1 Kberi 
S3 FaizAbAd • 
65 Gonda . 
13 BabrAioh • 


641 SultAnpur 
%079 PartAbgarb 
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J&don,— (Sanskrit Tddara). A sept of BAjputs who claim 
their descent and name from Tadn, son of YayAti, the fifth monaroh 
of the Lunar dynasty. Colonel Tod calls them the most illustrious 
of all the tribes of Ind ; but in the PanjAb their name has been 
overshadowed by the Bhatti, the title of their dominant branch in 
modem times. The only Hindu descendants of the Taduvansi at 
the present day are the Jftdons of the small state of Karauli to the 
west of the Chambal and at Sabalgarh or Jadonvati in the Ow&lior 
territory east of that river; but the MusalmAns of acknowledged 
Jfidon descent form a very large portion of the population of Eastern 
BA jputdna^ from Sohna and Alwar on the west to the Chambal on 
the eastf and from the banks of the Jumna to Karauli and Sabalgarh 
on the south. These JAdon Musalmans are known as KhAnzAdas 
and Meos. The Yaduvansi claim descent from Krishna. The first 
historical name is Dharma PAlUt 77th in descent from Krishna. 
His title PAla has come down to the present Karauli EAjas His 
date is about 800 A.D. His capital was BayAna, from which his 
descendants were driven out by Muhammad Ohori and Kutb-ud-din 
Aibak who took Tahangarh in 1196 A.D. After this the Jadon 
BAja retired to Karauli and thence across the Jumna to Sabalgarh, 
but eventually returned to Karauli.^^ ^ 

2. The tribe in these Provinces is now represented by the BAja of 
Awa in Pargana Jalesar of the Etah District^ whose pedigree is^ 
however, somewhat doubtful. The family in Jewar of Bulandshahr 
are known as Chhokarzada, or descendants of a slave girl, and the 
inferior members of the tribe are called BAgri, as a title of reproach.* 
The BarAsir of Agra are said to have been given this title, which 
corresponds to BabAdur, by Akbar for their services at ' the siege of 
Chithor. They claim descent from BAja TindpAl of BayAna. The 
JasAwat are another branch of immigrants to Agra from Jaysalmer 
and Jaypur, There appears to be no trace in these Provinces of the 
regular houses [Koihrt) of Karauli — HAdoti; Amargarh; InAyati ; 
Baontra ; Bartfin ; Haii DAs ; Mukund.* Some of the JAdons, 
such as those in Mathura, allow widow marriage, and have hence 


^ ArehtnlogicalBeporiB, XX., 5« sqq. 

* Baja litohhTnan Sinli. Bvlandihahr Mmo, ISO, sq. 
^KairauU SS. 
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fallen in eetimation. The Nftra are said to be descended from a 
barber woman {ndj^an) as also the Bftgri clan about Bharatpnr and 
Banda. Several of the Jftt tribes are also said to be Jftdons and the 
Sinslnwftl of Bharatpur are predominant among them. The Ahar 
also call themselves Jftdons of inferior descent. 

8. Thqr hold the Ganges in particular veneration. Th^ are 
now quiet and well-conducted^ and it may be noted that their asserted 
forefathers^ the Yadava, are called Ahinsaka^ or inoffensive, in the 
Veda.i 

4. There is by one account a difference between the Jftdon and 
the Jftdonbansi, the latter being more respectable than the former. 
The Jftdons are said to be endogamous, while the Jadonbansi ally 
themselves with the respectable B&jput septs ; but this is, of course, 
denied by the wealthier members of the sept. 


Dutrihution of the Jddon and Jdduhann Rdf puts according to tie 

CeneuM of 189 L 



Dibtbict. 



J&don. 

J^duhenai. 

Total. 

Sabhrsnpur 

• 

• • 

• 

a 

aaa 

32 

88 

Mnzaffamagar 

• 

. • 

a 

• 

aaa 

23 

23 

Meerut 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

aaa 

264 

264 

Bulandshahr 

. 

• • 

m 

a 

11.316 

250 

11,666 

Aligarh 

• 

• • 

a 

• 

• •• 

31,906 

31,906 

Mathura • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

14.646 

984 

14,630 

Agra 

e 

a • 

• 

a 

8,530 

64 

8,684 

Farrukhftbftd 

9 

• 

• 

a 

156 

4 

160 

Mainpuri • 

9 

• • 

• 

a 

1,348 

66 

1,403 

Etftwah • 

9 

a • 

• 

a 

832 

sss 


Etah • • 

9 

• • 

• 

a 

‘11,016 

190 

11,205 

Bareilly • 

a 

• • 

• 

a 

aaa 

446 

446 

Bijnor • 

• 

• 

• 

a 

• •a 

83 

88 

Budaun • 

• 

a • 

• 

a 

• a. 

’‘..468 

468 


> Wilson, Big Veda, I.. 279. 
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3>iHrilmUon of ik§ Jddon and Jdduhanai Edjputi aceordirng io iKo omtiit of 

18 &lm ^ contd* 


Bibtbiot. 

JAdon. 

JAdnbansi. 

TOTALa 

MorAdAb&d 

• 


a 


• 

• •• 

21 

21 

Sb&hjahftopar 

• 

• 

a 


• 

• •• 

19 

19 

Pilibhit . 

• 

• 

• 


• 

aaa 

60 

' 60 

Cawnpiir • 

• 

• 

• 


• 

696 

11 

607 

Fatebpur • 

a 

• 

a 


• 

87 

2 

89 

U amir pur • 

a 

a 

a 


• 

14 

9 

28 

AUabAbtd . 

• 

a 

• 


a 

aaa 

69 

69 

JhlLnsi • 

• 

• 

a 


a 

28 

80 

^Kl 

Jiklaun a 

• 

a 

a 


a 

186 

666 

861 

Lalitpar • 

a 

a 

a 


• 

4 

• if 

4 

Benares • 

a 

a 

a 


• 

aaa 

' 8 

3 

Oli&Kipur • 

• 

a 

a 


• 

2 

1 

8 

Ballia 

• 

a 

a 


a 

aaa 

8.S 

83 

Azamgarh • 

• 

a 

a 


a 

aaa 

19 

19 

Tar&i • 

a 

a 

a 


a 

• aa 

2 

2 

B&d Bareli 

• 

• 

a 


a 

aaa 

16 

16 

Sitapnr • 

• 

a 

a 


a 

aaa 

15 

16 

Hardoi 

a 

a 

a 


a 

laa 

6 

6 

Kberi 

• 

a 

a 


a 

aaa 

73 

73 

Faiz&bAd . 

• 

• 

a 


a 

aaa 

3 

3 

Gonda • 

■ 

a 

a 


a 

aaa 

1 

1 

SuU&npuT • 

a 

• 

a 


a 

aaa 

13 

13 

PartAibgarh 

a 

• 

a 


a 

aaa 

32 

32 




Total 

a 

48,610 

36,840 

84,460 


Jais. — A BAjpat B^t found in tbe Cential DnAb^ who claim to 
derive their name from the old to\m of Jais in the BAA Bareli Dis* 
triot. In Mathnra they say that th^ moved from Jaia to BikAner, 
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and that their anoestor^ Jas Bftm, who first settled at Bhadanwftra 
after dispossessing the Ealftrsi was a leper who had been cared of his 
disease by a pilgrimage to the sacred places at Braj ; in acknowledg- 
ment of the divine favour, he constructed the Rftm Tftl at Sunrakh 
and made his home there. The titles in the family are Eunwar 
for the elder and B3.b(ijifor the younger branch.^ Sir H. M. Blliot 
remarks that their rank may be judged by the fact that they re- 
ceive in marriage the daughters of Eachhw&ha, Jaiswftr and 
Bftohhal Bfijputs.* 

Jaiswar.— A sub-caste of Banyas with both a Hindu and a 
Jaina branch. Like so many sub-divisions of other tribes, they take 
their name from the old town of Jais hi the Bareli District. 
Sir H. M. Elliot notes^ that Qasba Jais is mentioned with dis- 
tinction in the early Muhammadan authors, particularly in the 
Lutaif-i- Ashrafi, or record of the acts and opinions of Ashraf JahSn- 
gir. On one occasion when this sainted person visited Jais it is stated 
that nearly three thousand pupils came out to pay their respects. In 
the Imperial Register also it is mentioned as the chief town of a 
large Pargana ; and it may be questioned if it was not even at one 
time the seat of a subordinate Government, for in a book published 
at Lqrden in 163), De Imperio Magni Mogolis nne India Vera, 
the author, Jean de Laet, divides the empii-e into thirty-seven 
provinces, of which one is Zesswal or Jcsswal ; and as them is no 
other in his list which at all corresponds with Oudh, or any other 
place in its neighbourhood, we may, in want of more certain in- 
formation, Buimise that Jais may have been intended.'’^ But the 
place there mentioned is said to lie east of Patna and has been 
identified hy a recent writer with Rangpur.* The ancient name of 
Jais was Udy&nnagar, said to be derived from its founder the 
Saint Udalik Muni. It was a Bhar stronghold and was destroyed 
by Sayyid Sil&r Masaud. It has been suggested that the original 
name of the place meant ** garden ” (Sans, udfdna), and that the 
modem name is only a Persian translation of this — JdS^ Auh’^memr 
ing either place of delight or pla^ of an army.'' 

2. The Jaisw&r Banyas are strongest in Aligarh and Agra. 


> Growse, MtUhura, 420. 

* Bupplsmentcury Glowary, ■. 

’ Bupplemmtal Oloasary, s. t. Jotofodr. 

4 Oalcttlta Ravioto, 1870, 'p.M6;and two <Mh Gaiatlaar, II., 05; Bnimpw 
BettWmmU Roporl, 84, $q» 
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DiitrihtUio* «f JaitwSr Ba»ya» ttecoriing to Cen$u$ tf 1891, 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Jainas. 

Total. 

Bulandsbabr 


• 

. 

a 



1 

8 

Aligarb • 

• 

a 

• 

a 



301 

2,196 

Matbara e 

• 

• 

• 

a 


lie 

41 

167 

Agra. 

• 

• 

a 

a 


710 

8.8i2 

4,02 

FarrakhftbAi 


a 

a 

• 


6 

... 

0 

Etah • 

a 

a 

a 

a 


24 

865 

889 

Budann • 

a 

a 

a 

a 


8 

62 

70 

Morftd&b&d. 

• 

« 

a 

tf 


... 

8 

3 

Sh&hjab&npur 

a 

• 

• 

a 


3 

... 

8 

Filibbii . 

4 

a 

a 

a 


8 

... 

3 

Cawnpur . 

e 

« 

a 

• 



... 

10 

B&nda • 


a 

a 

a 


... 

1 

1 

Allab&bftd . 

• 


a 

a 


66 

... 

G6 

Lalitpor . 

a 

a 

a 



aaa 

30 

30 

Benares . 

• 

a 

• 

a 


33 

• sa 

33 

Qliftzipur • 

■ 

a 

* 

a 


68 

aaa 

68 

Ballia 

• 

a 

. 

a 


14 

• aa 

14 

Gorakhpur . 

• 


• 

a 


82 

■aa 

82 

Azamgarb • 

• 

a 

a 

a 


130 

a.a 

130 

Looknow • 

4 

a 

a 

a 



... 

17 

R&d Bareli . 

• 

a 

a 

a 



aaa 

7 

Sitapur 

• 


a 

• 



aaa 

4 

Babr&icb • 

• 


a 

a 


n 

... 

4 




Total 

a 

3»201 

4,046 

7,247 


Jaisirar. — (Bobidents o£ the old town of Jais in the Bid Bareli 
District).— A sept of BAjputs. Hie term is really only another 
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* nifcine for the Bhattij or rather of one dan of the Bhatti tribe. The 
Bhatti ai'e^ however, considered of higher rank than the Jaiswfir, the 
latter having intermarried with spurious Rfijputs. Many of them 
are now known as GAjars. There is another sept in the Central 
Dufib known as Jais who do not appear in the returns of the last 
Census, They are said to have moved from Jais to Bikduer. In 
Mathura^ they say that their ancestor was Jasrftm, who first 
settled at Bhadanwira after dispossessing the Kalftrs, and that he 
was a leper who had been cured by a pilgrimage to Braj. The 
titles of the family are Kunwar for the eldest, Bfibdji for the 
younger branch. Sir H. M. Elliot remarks that their rank may 
be judged by their receiving in marriage the daughters of the 
Eachhw&ha, JaiswAr and Baohhal Bajputs. The rank of tlie sept 
is, however, not high, and they arc said to give girls to the Bargain 
and BAchhal, and to take girls from tho Bargain. 


Lufrihution of Jaisvdr according to the Ceneue of 189 U 


Distbict. 

Bfl 

Bibtbict. 

Number. 

Muza£Eamagar • 


5 

ShAhjabAnpnT 

• • 


13 

... 


131 

Pilibhit . 

■ • 

• 

50 

BnlandHhnhr • • 

• 

1,235 

Hatnirpur 

■ . 

t 

221 

Aligarh • • • 

t 

6 

Allahabad 

• ■ 

• 

29 

Matliara • • • 

a 

183 

JiiAnsi • 

* • 

» 

96S 

Agra • • • 

• 

15 

Lalitpur 

• . 

’ 

1 

Farrakh&bAd . • 

p 

354 

Gorakhpur 

• 

• 

33 

Mainpuri • • • 


167 

Azamgai'h 

a • 

% 

4 

Etkwah • • 


132 

Lucknow 

• • 

• 

*j8 

Etah • • • 

p 

1(J8 

Kheri 

• a 

• 

9 

Baroilly . • . 


98 

Ekiz&bAd 

• a 

• 

10 

Badann . • 

• 

52 

PArabanki 

• • 

p 

194 





Total 

9 

M12 


1 Growie, UaXIma, 4^. 
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Jal&li.*— A daeB of Mohammadan Faqin who tak^ their name 
from tiieir foxmdA Sayyid Jal&l'iid*cl!n, who waa a nativo of 
Bukh&ta and a pajd! of Bahftwal Haqq, the Sahrwardi eamt of 
Mtiltftn, whose shrine is at Udiih in Bah&walpor territory. *' This 
teacher/' saye Mr. Maolagan/ ** was himself a strict follower of 
the law, bat his foUowers who call themselves Jal&lis are in many 
ways backsliders. They pay little attention to prayer. Theynse 
large quantities of hhang, and are given to eating snakes and 
Boorpions. They shave their beards, monstaches and eye*brows, and 
wear only a small scalp-look {ekoti) on the right side of the head. 
They are branded with a special mark on the right shoulder, near 
glass armlets, have a woollen cord round their necks, a cloth on 
their heads, and arc a vagabond set with no fixed dwelling-places. 
There is a section of the order known as the Chahl Tan, or * Forty 
Bodies/ who are said to be derived from a luckless noman who, 
wishing to be a mother, swallowed forty philties instead of one, and 
thus produced forty children in place of one only. The Jalftlis are 
said to be strong in Central Asia." 


Dittribution of the Jaldht aeeordmg (c the Centus of 1891. 


Dibtbict. 

Number* 

Dwtbiot. 

Number. 

Dehra Dib 

24 

Pilibhit .... 

17 

Sah&ranpxir • • • 

421 

Allabftb&d • • • 

36 

MazatParnagar . • • 

696 

Qb&zipur * 

10 

Meerut • . • • 

476 

Gorakhpur . • 

4 

Bulandabahr • . • 

278 

Basti a a • • 

1 

Farrakh&b4d • • 

14 

Azamgarb 

636 

£tAwali ■ • e t 

6 

Tardi 

34 

£ta]l sees 

43 

Lucknow. 

33 

Bareilly • a . a 

319 

Sitapur .... 

87 

Bijnor • . • a 

424 

Babr&icb a • 

48 

Moi&d&bftd 

176 

B4rabaiiki • a • 

128 

SbftlgabftDpar a a a 

68 





T0I4£ 

1 

8,771 


> Paneth Omutu Stporf, US »q. 
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Jangama.— (Saiukrit '* moving A Saiva order, 

who are also called Lmga^ftri, because they wear a miniature lin g»m 
on the breast or arm. lu the Panjftb thqr are regarded ae a nla— 
of Jogis uho wear btaaa flowers in thmr ears instead of the ordinary 
MSfidra earringa. It is said that when Siva at hia marriage desired 
to give alms to the Bifthmana, no Brflhman appeared; the god 
thereupon tore open his leg (Janga, fangAa) and produced there- 
from a man called Jangama^ to whom he gave hie alms. "These 
Janganuw are looked on as BrAhmans, and are said to correspond 
with the langflyats^ of Central and Southern India. Th^ drees 
and live like Jogis ; they beg in the bftz&ra, demanding a pice from 
every shop ; they go about ringing bells, they carry peacock feathers 
in their hands and sing songs in praise of Siva." * 

2. Of the sect in the hills Mr. Atkinson writes — ** They ac- 
knowledge the spiritual supremacy of BAsava (Yrishabha), who was 
minuter of Bijjala Deva, Kalachflri BAja of Kaly&na, and murdered 
bis master in 1136 A. D. BAsava wrote the BAsava Purina, and his 
nephew the Channa BAsava Purina, which are still the great autho- 
rities of the sect. They style themselves Puritan follovrers of Siva 
uitder the form of a linga, and all others idolaters. They say that 
they reverence the Vedas and the writings of Sankara AehArya, but 
thqr rqect the MahlbhArata, BAmlyana and BhAgavata as the inven- 
tion of Brlbmans. They consider both Sankara Achlrya and BAsava 
as emanations of Siva. BAsava himsdf was a Siva BrAhman and 
devoted himself to the worship of Siva under the form of a //aye, as 
the one god approachable ly all. He denounced the BrAhmans as 
worshippers of many gods, goddesses, deified mortals, and even of 
cows, monk^s, rats and snakes. He set aside the Veda as the 
supreme authority, and taught that all human brings are equal, 
and'hence men of all castes, and even women, can become sioritual 
guides to the Jangamas. Marriage is imperative with BrAhmans, 
but permisrive only with the followers of BAsava. Child marriage 
is u^nown, and betrothal in childhood unnecessary. Polygamy is 
permissiblo with the leave of a childless wife. A widow is treated 
with respect and may marry again, though, while she is a widow, 
she may not retain the jacket, perfumes, prints, black glass armlets, 
noee and toe rings, which form the peculiar garb of the married 


1 Ifonier WiIUmm, BrokmanUm and Hiadtctrai, 88. 
* UMdaean, Panjib import, 116. 
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women. A Jangama always returns a woman’s salutationi and onfy 
a breach of chastity can cause her to lose her position. They arc 
also called Vtra Saiva, to distinguish them from the Arldhya^ 
another division of the worshippers of Bftsava, who call themsdves 
descendants of Brfihmans and could not be induced to lay aside the 
BrAhmanical thready the rite of assuming which requires the re* 
cital of the GAyatri or hymn to the Sun. Hence the Jangamas 
regard this section as idolators and reject their assistance. Those 
who totally reject the assistance of BrAhmans are called SAurAnya 
and Viseshac The SAmAnya or ordinary Jangama may take wine 
and betel and may eat in any one’s house^ but can marry only in 
bis own caste. The Visesha is the Ghiru or spiritual preceptor of 
the rest. The lesser vows are addressed to the liugn^ the Guru and 
the Jangama brother in the faith. The linga represents the deity, 
and the Guru he who breathes the sacred spelPinto the ear and 
makes the neophyte one with the deity; hence he is reverenced above 
the natural parents. 'Ihe linga% in temples are fixed there and are 
hence called Sthdvira • the Unttfai of Basava are called Jangama, 
or able to move about/^ and the followers Jangama or living in- 
carnations of the linoa. The ArAdhyas retain as much of the 
BrAhmanical ceremonial as possible ; they look down on women and 
admit no proselytes. They call themselves Yaidika and say that 
the Jangams are Yedabahyas. The latter rl((*l.ire that every one 
has a right to read the Yeda for himself, and that the ArAdhyas are 
poor blind leaders of the blind, who have wrested the Scriptures to 
the destruction of themselves and others. The Jangama worships 
Siva as Sadasiu, the form found in KedAr, who is invisible, but 
pervades all nature. By him the Itnga is worshipped as a reliquary 
and brings no impure thought. lie abhors MAya or KAli, who is 
one with Yona, and is opposed to lioentiousness in moiuls and 
manners. He aims at release from earthly lusts by restraining the 
passions ; he attends to the rules regarding funerals, marriage, and 
the placing of infants in the creed, and is, as a rule, decent, sober 
and devout. Burial is substituted for cremation, and BrAhmans 
are set aside as priests.’^^ 

8. The Jangamas in Benares, who call themselves Ytra Saiva or 
LingadhAri, profess to be the followers of YtraBhadra, the son of 
MahAdeva. In this sect arc found BrAhmans, Kshatriyas, Yaisyas, 


Yol. 111. 


1 Himalayan QaantUerp II , 862, sqq. 
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and SAdrw, Sanny&Bis, and Adiftryas. Unlike otber Hindu seota, it 
binds all its members in a bond of brotherhood. There are ascetic as 
well as house-keeping members. They will not eat or drink from 
the hands of other castes or sects, but they avoid Dorns, Chamftra 
and similar menials, even if th^ belong to the sect. On the twdfth 
day after a child is born one of the house- keeping (yriiatUa) Janga- 
mas comes and worships a miniature linga with an offering of 
sandal-wood {eiandan), washed rice (aeAeiiai), flowers, and incense, 
and ties the round the neck of the infant. This U»ya re- 
mains with the child all its life and even accompanies him to the 
grave. When the child is flve years old the initiation rite is done in 
the following way A holy square (ehul) is made on which is 
placed a sacred water jar {talas). The Oum or Mahant sits in the 
square and his feet am worshipped with an offering of sandal -wood, 
holy rice, flowers, a lamp and sweetmeats. The neophyte bathes 
and puts on a sheet of silk (pildmbar), or, in default of this, a wet 
loin cloth, and smears his forehead with ashes. The foimula of 
initiation— Oia namat Sivay — is whispered into his ear. After 
this, if the child is intended to live a worldly life, he is kept at home ; 
if he is intended to be an ascetic, he is made over to the Mahant, who 
takes him to his monastery, and for a year or two teaches the rules 
of the Siva Unga woi'ship. 

4. To make him a perfect Jangama he is initiated for a second 
time. A week or so before the day fixed for the ceremony the Guru 
sends an invitation to the other members of the sect, and a special 
invitation is sent to the Guru of another monasteiy asking him to 
attend with Siddheswaia Deota. The Guru of every monastery 
has an image of this deity, which is znade of ashes and is regarded 
as the&mily deity. When all are present, a square is made in which 
the Ghiru sits. The neophyte is shaved by a barber and after bath- 
ing and putting on a silken robe he sits before the Guru. The wor- 
ship of Siddheswara is performed in the same way as the worship of 
the Ghiru at the first initiation, and the same mantra is whis- 
pered again into the ear of the lad, after which he prostrates himsdf 
thi*ee times before the Guru. Afei^ttothe brethren follows, and 
the ceremony ends with the presentation of money and clothes to the 
Guru who has brought the image of Siddheswara. After this the 
tad is known as kdnaka ki mnrti^ or ^'the golden image, ** and a full 
disciple of his Guru. 

5. The Guiu may have as many disciples as he pleases, and from 
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among them he ohoosee his eueoeesor. When a die^iple is appointed 
enocessor to the Ghini he isoalled Pati| Lord, ’’ or Chariti, ** Minis- 
ter.’^ Sometimes one, sometimes two, persons hold these two posts. 
When he is appointed sneoessor of the Ghiru, the wordup of Siddhes- 
wara is performed as at his initiation. A burnt sacrifice {kom»)\n 
done and all the members present, following the Mahant who bringe 
the image of Siddheswaia, mark the fordiead of the t andidate and 
offer him costly presents, and all &11 down on the ground before 
him. 

6. Jangamas are generally wealthy people, and many of them 
own landed property. The worldly members of the sect marry in 
their own caste, but only wdth members of the sect. Their cere- 
monies are performed just like those of oidinary high-class Hindus. 
The mendicant members dress like Sannyftsis. Some wear long 
locks {jata) ; others shave their heads, beards, and moustaches. They 
wear clothes dyed in ochre and in the ears rings (kandil) of Bud- 
rdksha beads. They have a miniature linga round the neck. The 
Mahant wears usually a tur1)an dyed in ochie, and he never wears 
shoes, but sandals {iJ^arattn). The worldly members may dress as 
ikey please ; the only mark of their sect which they carry is a mini- 
ature linga in a small box of gold, silver, brass, or copper, which is 
tied in a piece of cloth on the neck or right wrist. 

7. They bury their dead in the following way : — The corpse is 
washed and dressed in the clothes worn during life. Then the whole 
is smeared over with ashes and a necklace of RudrS^ksha beads tied 
on it. It is then seated on a stool in a sitting posture and wor- 
shipped as a form of Mah&deva with sandal, holy rice, flowers, etc.; 
songs are sung beforo it ; texts of the Scriptuies recited and musical 
instruments played. This goes on for a whole day or more, and large 
sums are spent in charity. The giave is dug from north to south 
and is two and a half yards in lengtlrand one and a half yards broad. 
On the north side steps are made, and on the southern side a small 
room is dug with a bricked arch for a doorway leading into the grave. 
The corpse, with loud cries of MaAddeva, Mahddeva/^ is brought 
into the side-room, seated on a sort of chair (ckauh) and placed facing 
the north. It is worshipped with sandal-wood, holy rice, flowers, 
leaves of the bet tree and ashes. In this room are placed all the 
articles which an ascetic Jangama needs in his lifetime. Ibie whole 
corpse is then covered with ashes and bet leaves. The room is then 
closed with a wooden do^r leaving the corpse inside and the grave is 

Yol. hi. B:t 
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filled up with earfib. The only aaoceeding oeiemonieB era on the 
eeoond and thirteenth day j on the eeoond day the membere of the 
eeot are fed ; on the thirteenth there is a second feast for members 
of the sect as well as for outsiders. Sayyadina or " bed gifts/' 
which correspond to the g^s made to a Mahftbrfthman at a Hindu 
funeral and intended for the use of the sprit in the other world, era 
among the Jangamas made to a member of the sect. Over the 
chamber in which the corpse is placed a mound (tamdihi) is raised, 
and on it is placed a tmga of Mah&deva, which is daily worshipped. 

8. One of the chief duties of the members of the sect is to revere 
the Mahant like a daty. All orders ibsued 1^ bim must at any cost 
be ob^ed. Whenever th^ meet him, whether the place be clean or 
foul, th^ must prostrate tbemselveB before him. Th^ have nothing 
to do with Brihmans in their religious or domestic oeremonies. Those 
who beg ask only for uncooked food. They beg in the name of 
Mabfldeva. All of them abstain from animal food and intoxicating 
liquor. They do not care to look on any one who does not wear a 
necklace of Budrdksba beads ; if they cannot wear these beads, th^ 
mark the forehead with ashes. Almost the whole day is qpent in 
devotion, the result of which they believe will be ultimate absorption 
in Sankar or Mah&deva. They are respectable people, and particularly 
object to any member of the sect doing immoral acts. 


Dufribation of the Jangamas aeewrding to the Censas of 1891, 


District. 




District. 

Number. 

Dehia DAn • 

« 

• 


Cswnpar 

• • 

• 

14 

Mnzaffarnagar • 

• 

• 


Lalitpar • 

a • 

a 

81 

Meeiut • • 

m 

• 

29 

Gorakhpur 

• • 

a 

15 

Bulandshabr ■ 

• 

• 


Baeti a 

§ 

• 

8 

Aligarh # • 

t 

• 

e?7 

RMBueli 

• • 

• 

59 

Agra 

a 

• 

32 




27 

Mainpuri • 

• 

• 

17 

k 




Etah 

• 

s 



Total 


904 


Jangh&ra — A large and somewhat tuMbalei\t sq>t of Bftjpnts 
uhiefly found in Bohilkhand. Their name is said to mean worsted 
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in war^’ (Jang^idra)^ which wae derived from their defeat hy BIja 
Hiiand P&l of Bayftna or ShaMb-ud-din Ohori. One tradition in 
Aohilkhand represents them as having dispossessed the Katheriyas. 
In Bareilly they say that when under Bflo Mahr&p Sinh they first 
entered Bilaspur, they expelled the Ahirs in 1405 A. D., and in 1670 
Basant S&h drove out the Banj&ras and the Bhils.^ The Budaun 
legend is that they eame under the leadership of a worthy named 
Dhappu Dhd.m, whose pugnacity is recorded in the verse — 

Aie^e dharlif 4par Bdms 
Bieh men lare Dkappn Dhdm, 

Below is earthy above is Bftm ; 

Between is fighting Dhappu Dhftm/^ 

There arc two divisions of them, the Bhfir or residents in the 
Bandy tracts and the Tar&i, or men of the lowlands. 

2. In SbdhjabAnpur* they claim descent from the Tomar kings 
of Delhi, which they say they left in disgust at the a(*cesbion of the 
Chauhans. Five brothers led five difTurent parties, and the youngest 
of the five crossed the Oanges and settled at Sambhal in the 
Moiaddbad District. lie had two sons, and one of them went to 
Bulandshahr. The other, HansrSj, had three sons and they moved 
east from Sambhal. One settled on the high land cast of the 
Il$.mganga, and from him am descended Bhfir JanghSras ; of 
the other two, who were by a second marriage, one was the ancestor 
of the Tar3i Jangharas, now found in Bareilly and Shahjahanpur, 
and the other of the Budaun clan. Some of the Bhur Jangh&ias say 
that the ancestois of the Tarai JanghSras were sons of a woman 
of the sept, and hence their descendants hold a lower rank. This 
account is not admitted by the Tarfti Jangh&ras, but the difference 
in rank is not denied. Their setth>ment may be placed in the 
fifteenth centuiy, or nearly thiee hundred years later than their 
alleged emigration from Delhi, and their genealogical tables do not 
support their alleged Tomar descent. One of the tribes of the 
Barhai claim to belong to them. In the Central Dufib they 
are closely connected with the Cbauh&ns* The Tar&i branch permit 
widow marriage which probably accounts for their lower social rank. 

8. In Bareilly they are reported to take brides from the Bflchhal, 
Gaur, Sombansii Bftthaur, Tomar, Bhateli, Baikwdr, Panwftr, Bais, 

> MtUment R€poH, 19. 

* MiUvMni Beportf 59. 
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Niktunbh^ DbAkiA^ Chandeli Janwir^ and Gautom septs ; and to give 
brides to the Oantam^ ChaoliAn^ Katheriyai and BAthanr. 


Diiifibution of the Janghdra Rdjpuh according to the Ceneue 

of 1691. 


District. 

Number. 

DlBTlRCT. 

Number. 

SahAianpur • • 

1 

MorAdAb&d . 

124 

Meerat • • 

9 

SbAjabAnpur • 

6,841 

Bulandshabi . 

881 

Pilibblt .... 

1,818 

Matbuia • • 

870 

TarAi • • • . 

1 

Agra • • • 

176 

Sitapur . • 

63 

FarrukbAb&d 

187 

Hardoi .... 

6i3 

Mainpuri 

41 

Kberi .... 

286 

Etbwah 

6 

BabrAiob • 

1 

bitah • • . • 

401 



BaieHly • 

6.163 



Dndann • 

9,289 

Total 

84,818 


Jangra* — small oaste of dyers and cloth printers found in 
Bondelkhand. They trace their origin to the famous fortress of 
Bintimbdr in the Jaypur State, BdjputAna. They are found in 
large numbers in the native state of Lodi Fatehpur in Central India. 
Thc^ follow the customs of the higher class Hindus and prohibit 
widow marriage. A wife may be put away for misconduct and 
cannot marry again. The lowest oaste from which they will eat 
paiH is the Nil. They will eat kaehchi only if cooked by a 
casteman or a BrShman. 

Jan war.— A sept of Rajputs found principally in Oudh. Of 
them Sir G. Elliott^ writes : — ''After the taking of Kanauj 
and the expulsion of the R&thaurs, the earliest colonists were the 
Jauw&rs, who settled in Pargana BAugaimau. The Jan wfirs came 
from Ballabhgarh, near Delhi, and oolonised twenty-four vil- 
lages, which lie partly in the nortn-westem comer of Pargana 
BAngarmau and partly in the Haidoi District. Sdraj and DAsu 
were their leaders, but Sdiaj would not stop here and went on to 
tbe country beyond the GhAgra, where be founded the Ikona BAj, of 
which the MahArAja of Balrampur, through the rebellion and ex- 
tinction of the elder brancli, is now the hea4. DAsu, the younger 


^'Chronteles Undo, 82; sqq. 
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brotheri received the title oC Bftwati and when his desoendants divided 
their twenty-four villages into fonr portions the eldest 

and prineipal branch was called the Kautftna taraf, or the Hftwat 
branch. They received six villages and an equal share fell to each of 
the three younger branches^ who are named after Lftl, Bhftn, and 
Sithui their respective heads. These four branches have this pe- 
euliaiity that the estate has always descended entiie to the eldest 
son, and the cadets are provided for by receiving a few fields for 
cultivation at low rent rates. This is the only instance I know of 
the ffaddi or entail principle existing in a small land-holding clan. 
One village has been given to the Chandols as the marriage portion 
of a Janw&r bride, and one or two have been alienated through 
debts and mortgages; but each of the four branches of the family 
still retains the majority of their original villages, and the eldest 
eon holds the whole of the lands belonging to his branch. 

2. Whether it was this uncommon law of primogeniture that 
drove out the cadets, or whether a younger son entered the Delhi 
service and received the tract as a J&gir, is doubtful; but nine gen- 
eiations, or about two hundred and fifty years ago a large branch 
of tliese Janw&rs settled in the Pargana of Fatehpur^ Chaurisi, 
taking the lands from the aboriginal Thatheras or Lodhas. Tii^ 
are divided into three branches, two of whijh take their name 
from places^Tliaktayaand Sarfti,*— and the third, strangely enough, 
either from its original head, or, as the common story goes, from 
the murder by two of its chiefs of the eldest son of the oldest or 
S^arfii blanch. It is called Markaha, or 'the mutderous bouse. ^ 
Hut the elder branch kept up its supeiiority and completely subju- 
gated the other two divisions of the family in the end 

3. ^'The Janw&rs relate that their ancestor Bariyar SUi, a 
The janwftrB of Bah- Sombansi chieftain of Fawagarh on the con- 

fines of Gujar&t, had been worsted in a dis- 
pute with his father and brothers and was imprisoned hy Sultin 
Ghiy&s-^d-diu Balban of Delhi. He was released by Sultan Jal&l- 
ud-din Firoz Khilji, and fearing to return to his own country, col- 
lected a band of followers and joined the Governor of Bahi’dichf by 
whom he was sent against the Bhars and Tiiftrus settled in forests 
between the Bftpti and the hills. I have not been able to procure 
any exact date ; but if the names of the Delhi Emperors are ooizectly 
given, that immigration occurred, like that of the Kalhans, at the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. The advance of the 
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JaawItB was hemmed in hy dense foreets^ peopled only smell 
oommnnities of the lower oastes, and it was Mftdho Sinh, the seventh 
in descent from the original invader, who first penetrated close <0 
the present town of Balrlmpor and expelled Khannn Chaodhari, a 
carpenter caste, the head of the former sodety." ^ 

4. In Sitapiir they fix their home in Gnjarftt and have a family 

^ tree extending to thirty>three generations and 

pfehflT Jaxiw4r oolomeB* t=> w c? 

1149 years* Another &mily are said to tahe 

their origin from the famous Janakpur in Mithila or Tirhiit.* Mr 
Camegy believes that some of them are of Dikhit descent.* In 
Kheri they claim to have been originally Chauhfins^ and their ances- 
toTi Jamni Bb&n, was granted in A. D. 1562 the post of Chau- 
dhari with the right of collecting two pice per lAgha on all the 
cultivated land in the district. 

5. In Sitapur they are reported to pve brides to the Gaur and 
Tomar septsi while they usually take B&chhal girls to wife. In Un&o 
they generally marry their daughters to Panwftrs living across the 
Oangesj Dikhits and Jfidonbansis, and they take brides from the 
Chandel^ Gauri Chauhftn or Raikw&r septs. 


DUirihution of th% Janadr Rdjfvts aecofding to the Censue 


of mi. 


Dibtriot. Number. 


Agra .... 22 

Mainpiiri ... 1 

£t&wah ... 26 

BijiioT .... 15 

ISorAdtbftd ... 194 

8b4hjah4npar • 245 

Pilibbit ... 16 

Cawnpor ... 986 

Faiebpar ... 768 

B&nda .... i,801 

AUabAUid • . . 3 

Jilaun • . • . 127 

Xalitpor • • 302 

Benares ... 2 


District Number. 


Babti .... 817 

Azamgarh ... 2 

Luoknow .... 2,902 

Unto .... 3,691 

R&5 Bareli • . • 1,449 

Bitapur .... 3,041 

Eardoi .... 2,440 

Eheri .... 973 

Gonda .... 827 

BabrAioh .... 1,477 

SnltAnpur ... 8 

Far^Abgarh ... 17 

BArabanki . . • 826 


Total • 21,977 


> Betilemmii B^ort,9, ^ 
9 BetiUment Report, 93, 99. 
» Ifotoe, 48. 
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An important agricultural tribe found obiefly in tbe 
weetem part of the Province in the Meeint and Rohilkhand Divi- 
sions and in smaller numbers in tlie Central Duftb. 

2. The traditions of the tribe do not throw much light on their 
^ origin. According to one story^ at one time 

when llim&ehal u as performing a great sacri- 
fice he invited all the gods to be present except his son-in-law 
Mahddeva. His wife FSrvati heard of this from her husband^ and 
was obliged to go alone. When she arrived she found that no seat 
and no share of tbe offerings had been allotted to her spouse ; so 
she was wroth, and threw herself into the sacrificial firei where she 
was consumed to ashes. When MahAdeva heard of this he was 
consumed with anger, and untying his long hair dashed 

it on the ground. Instantly a powerful being arose and stood with 
folded hands before the god to do his bidding. MahAdeva ordered 
him to go at once and destroy the sacrifice of Him&ohal. He 
caiTied out the order and was named Yirabhadra, from whom are 
descended the race of the JAts^ and they take their name from the 
matted hair [jatd) of the lord MahMeva. 

S. All the JAts of these provinces have more or less vague tra- 
ditions that they originally came from the PanjAb or Bajputlna. 
Thus in Mathura they assert that they originally migrated from 
BayAna to HissAr and thence made their way down the Jumna. In 
Bijnor they fix their original home at Dharanagar, whence they 
came under the leadership of BAja Jagat Deva. Others in Bijnor 
refer their origin to Udaypur. By another account, when Muham- 
mad Qhori conquered (Jhithor, two of the fugitives escaped, one in 
the direction of Nep^l, and the other wandering through Ajmer, 
BikAnor and Delhi arrived at Miranpura, a village in the Muzaffar- 
nagar District. Thence he came to Jhandapur, near Bijnor, and 
warred with the KalAls, who then ruled the land. They overcame 
him and killed his whole family, except, as is the stock incident 
in many tribal legends, a pregnant woman who escaped to her father’s 
house at Dhanaura in the Bohtak District, where she gave birth to 
a son named Dasanda Sinh. A musician took pity on the lad and 
brought him to the court of the Emperor at Delhi, who sent a 
force with him to Bijnor and restored him to his &mily estates. 


* Based on infomiatioii obtained at Sahdranpnr and notes hy Mr. P. J. Fagan, 
0* 8.; M. Atma Bim, Head Master, High Bobool, Mathium ; Ohandhari DhJAn8ill]^ 
Moa ci iUbAd ; the Dgpnty Jaspeoton of Sobods, Bijaor, Bwlsndghabr, Meerat. 




4. An attempt has been made to trace the ethnological oonnee- 
tione of the J&ts much farther than this* Thus Goneral Canning- 
ham^ identifies them with the Xanthii of Strabo and the Jatti of 
Pliny and Ptolemyi and fixes their parent ooontry on the banks of 
the Qxus between Bactria, Hyrkania and Khorasmia. In this very 
position there was a fertile district irrigated from the Margus liver^ 
which Pliny calls Zotale or Yothale, which ho believes to have been 
the original seat of the Jattii or J&ts. Their course from the Oxus 
to the Indus may, perhaps, be dimly traced in the Xuthi of 
Dionysius of Samos and the Zuthi of Ptolemy, who occupied the 
Karmanian desert on the frontier of Drangiana. They may have 
been best known in early times by the general name of their horde 
as Abars instead of by their tribal name as J&ts. According to this 
view, the main body of the Jattii would have occupied the district 
of Abiria and the towns of Pardabathra and Bardaxema in Sindh, 
while the Panj&b was principally colonised by their brethren the 
Meds.’^ On this Dr. Pritchard writes — The supposition that the 
Jats or J&ts of the Indue are descendants of the Yuetschi does not 
appear altogether preposterous, but it is supported by no proof 
except the very trifling one of a slight resemblance of names. 
The physical characters of the J&ts are very different from those 
attributed to the Yuetschi and the kindred tribes by the writers 
cited by Klaproth and Abel Bemusat, who say they arc of sanguine 
complexions with blue eyes.^^ Others have attempted to identify 
them with the Kshatriya tribe of the J&tharas ; but in opposition 
to this Mr. Growse* argues that their home is always placed in 
the south-east quaiiier, while it is ceii^ain that the Jdts came from 
the West. By another theory they are identified with the Jarttika, 
who with the Bahika and Takka are said to have been the original 
inhabitants of the PanjSb. They were in the time of Justin known 
as Aratta, t .r., Arashtra, or people without a king/’ and are repre- 
sented by the Adraistae of Arrian, who places them on the banks of 
the river Bavi.* According to Mr. Nesfield^s theory/ the word Jftt 
is nothing more than the modern Hindi pronunciation of Yadu or 
J&du, the tribe in which Krishna was borh, which is now rq^resented 
by the modem Jfidon BSjputs. 


1 JrcSarologicol II., 55. 

s Mathurck, 8. 

B Oanningham, BhiUa Tope$, 89. 
* BrirfVitfWtlLfWi. 
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5. The opimoii of fihe best Indian anthorities seems to be giadn- 
OauwUoiiof JAtoand ally taming to the bdiefthot the oonneo* 

Bijpate. between Jftts and Bftjpnts is more 

intimate thaw was fomerly sapposed. Thus, writing of Hiss&r, 
Mr. P. J. Fagan says “ It would probably require a life- 
time of careful study and comparison before we could teach any 
satis&ctoiy decision in the question whether Jftts and Bfljpnts are 
identical, Bimilaj or distinct races. The popular native accoimt of 
the matter is simple enough; the J&ts, in common witii many of 
the other tribes, are, according to the common opinion of the country 
side, B&jputs who have fallen in the social scale by infrinpng the 
rules forbidding the marriage of widows, enforcing the seclusion of 
women, and the like. In regard to customs, rdigious and social, 
J&ts and B&jputs arc very similar ; whatever differences are appar> 
ent in the latter are the very groimds assigned for thar lower 
sorial position. My opinion is that we cannot properly set aside 
the weight of common tradition on the point, and I think we must 
hold that within certain limitations J&ts and B&jputs were origin- 
ally one race ; but that, instead of the B&jput remaining stationary 
and the J&t falling in the social scale, it is the B&jput who has 
risen, while the J&t has remained stationary or risen only slightly.*^ 
And he goes on to hazard the theory that of the two sub-divisions 
the Sivagotra represent the non-Aryan and the K&sib or Kasyapa 
gotra the Aryan part of the tribe. 

6. To much the same effect Mr. Ibbetson writes' It may 
be that the original Jdt and the original B&jput entered India at 
different periods in its history, though to my mind the term Bfij 2 nit 
is an occupational rather than an ethnological expression. But if 
they do originally represent two separate waves of immigration, it 
is at least exceedingly probable both from their almost identical 
physique and facial character, and from the close communion which 
has always existed between them, that they belong to one and the 
same ethnic stock ; while, whether this be so or not, it is almost 
certain that they have been for many centuries, and btiU are, so in- 
termingled and so blended into one people that it is practically im- 
possihle to distinguish them as separate wholes. It is, indeed, more 
than probable that the proofs of fusion has not ended here, and 
that the people who thus in the main resulted from the blending 

V 


I Panjdd Bthnogrpphffg puii. 421, 422# 
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of the J&t and the BAjpats, if these two were ever distinct^ is hj no 
means free from foreign elements. We have seen how the Fath&u 
people have assimilated Sayyids^ Turks and Mughals^ and how it 
was sufficient for a Jftt tribe to retain its political independence and 
organisation in order to be admitted into the Biloch nation ; we 
know how a character for sanctity and exclusiveness combined will 
in a few generations make a Quraish or a Sayyid j and it is almost 
certain that the joint Jdt-Bdjpnt stock contains not a few tribes 
of aboriginal descentj though it is probably in the main Aryo- 
Skythian^ if Skythians be not Aryans. The MAn^ Her and BhiQar 
J&ts are known as 'asl or * original * Jdts^ because they claim no 
BAjput ancestry, but arc supposed to be descended from the hair 
{fata) of the aboriginal god Siva; the Jdts of the south»eaiBtern 
divide themselves into two sections — Sivgotri, or of the family of 
Siva, and Kftsibgotri, who claim connection with the BAjputs ; and 
the names of the ancestor Bar of the Sivgotris and of his son Ba]> 
bara are the very words which the ancient Brfthmans give as the 
marks of the barbarian aborigines. Many of the Jat tribes in the 
PanjAb have customs which apparently point to non-Aryan origin, 
and a rich and almost virgin field for investigation is here open to 
the ethnologist. 

7. " But whether JAts and BAjputs were or were not originally 
distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may have been affiliated 
to their society, I think that the two now form a common stodr, 
the distinction between JAt and BAjput being social rather than 
ethnic. I believe that those families of that common stock whom 
the tide of fortune has raised to political importance have become 
Bfijputs almost by mere virtue of their rise; and that their de- 
scendants have retained the title and its privileges on the condition, 
strictly enforced, of observing the rules by which the higher are dis- 
tinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of precedence, of 
preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry with the families 
of lower social rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow marriage, and 
of refraining from degrading occupations. Those who transgressed 
these rules have fallen from their high position and ceased to be BAj- 
puts j while such &milies as, attaming a dominant position in their 
territoryi began to affeotsodal exolusiveness and to observe the mlesi 

hav^beoome not only BAjas, but BAjputs, or ' sons of BAjas.^ 

% 

8. In addition to all this then is good reason to sospeot that 
the modom Jit race has hacome under the inflnenoe of infimtioide 



vtaey mnoh intemixed. From a recent Beport* it wonld eeem 
that Jits are muoli addicted to parchadng prle of low caste and 
pasdng them off among their friends as genaine ^Is of the tribe 
and then marrying them. This, of coarse, mnch weakens the force 
of any available evidence from anthropometry in settling the ethno* 
lo^oal affinities of the tribe. 

9. Of the tribe in Bi jpntlna a competent observer. Dr. Brereton, 

_ . , writes*: — “In phyriqne the Jits ate gener* 

* liyBlOftl ftpp08X8J100» -- 11 1 m 

ally of fair height^ but below the average of 
Bd jpuis or other castes. Their chest measurement and weight are 
in fair propoi-tion to their height ; the extremities^ especially the 
lower^ are often disproportionate to their abnormal length. The 
women are of very strong physique^ exceeding men in this respeoti 
proportionately speaking. They are not remarkable for personal 
beauty, but some have very fine figui'es. They are most industrious 
and contented, work in the fields, etc., but are said to rule their 
husbands. The prevailing complexion is fair and the colour of the 
eyes dark ; the hair is dark, fine, and straight ; beard and moustaches 
scanty, and the former not usually worn. The crania are of toler- 
ably fail* size and shape, often elongated, altogether a lower type 
than the Brahman skull. Their intellectual &culties are not bril- 
liant, partaking more of shrewdness and cunning than ability. They 
are said to possess courage and fidelity, are industrious and persever- 
ing in their habits, and arc of an agile and muscular frame. 

9. In these Provinces the connection between Jftts and RSjputs 
is very generally asserted. Thus the Jats of Agia consider them- 
selves illegitimate descendants of the Y&dus of Bay Ana, and have a 
tradition that their original home was Kandahar.* The Godha 
section claim descent from a Fram&r Thfikur, who came from Dhftr 
in the Dakkhin. and the Dangri section assert that they are de- 
scended from a Sisodiya Rftjput of Chithor, " It is an undisputed 
fiwt/^ says a writer, who is himself a Rijput,* “ that the Sin- 
siwkl J&ts of Bhartpur are the descendants of a J&don and the 
Thakureld Jftts of a Chauhftn ; similarly there are many JAt 
who have undeniably descended from Rftjputs by women of infftrior 
stocks. Rftjput princes used to admit Jftt and Gfijar women into 


1 Infantieide Beport, N, W. F., ISgp, p. 2. 
s Bc^ptcfdna Ga$ettMr, L, 162. 

• Tod, Afinah, U., 197, Note. 

4 Bija T jse hhina n BtAanAtMkr Mmno., 171, aq. 
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then uninaB on iioooniit of tbw (ttongth and giaodEol appeannoo. 
Some, however, do not claim HAjpat deeoent, as tha Pomya, who 
n,y that they Bpmng from the jafa or matted hair oC Mahftdeva 
at Mount EaiUaa. Hence these may he snppoBed of Qetae descent ; 
others r^er thar origin to Qarh Oajni in the west, probably the 
Ghazni of AfghftnistAn. Poniya is also the name for a specieB of 
snake, and this connects them with the NSgvawd or Tskshak race. 
Colond Tod in the Jaisalmer Annals shows that many of the dans 
are of Jtdon deeoent. The fact that JAts practise widow marriage 
disproves the assertion that they need to intermarry with the Bij* 
pats." ISns view of the case has been to some extent disproved 
what has been already said. 

10. It has been suggested that the Jftts were at least one of the 

of jug and cloments out of which the Gypsy race was 
formed. The question is too large to be con- 
sidered here;^ but it may be noted that beddes the evidence of 
Imguage we have some indications of at least six westerly move- 
ments of the races of the North-Western Frontier, who are often 
oolleotivoly known as J&ts.* Thus we have a doubtful reference 
to a transplanting of Kerks, Sindhis, Kolia, Mods, and other West 
Indian tribes before the Christian era. Next we have the bringing 
of tbe Loris or Indian musicians to Perda by Bahrdm Gh>r about 
A. D. 460 and thdr subsequent dispersion. A body of Kerkt^ 
Sangars, and J&ts were deported from the Persiaa Gulf to Asia 
Minor. A body of Jftts is said to have been deported westward 
after the invadon of India by MabmOd of Ghazni in 1025 A. D. 
The samerebults followed the conquests of the Sdjuks in the twdfth 
century and those of Osmanli Turks in the fourteenth. Finally 
there was a movement vrastward at the close of the fourteenth 
century as the results of the ravages of Timdr. 

1 1. In these provinces the J&ts ate divided into two great sub- 

divisions, the D4 or Dhd and Held in the 

IMbal orgKUMtion. Qan^egjQnnna Dn&h, which correspond to 

the Paohhftda and Deswdla of Delhi and Bohilkhond. General Oun- 
ningbam,* aasnmitig that the lost two names mean "late" and 

* On tills SS6 hiutiurgh Btmew, SjHj 1878 ; Barton, 8inA, 8t8 sq. ; Dow- 
■on'siSQllot, f iitorvi L, 887, sq. i Bnirlinson, SwmA tfonoreks, 888; MnoBitohis, 

* 8se Anthonties qnotsA, Bom&os OaMttssr, Zlll., 714 « 

* Aftkoolostari Siirssy, Uh 87. 




** akoripniJ i" ooaoladM tinA tbe Pidihlda ox Dh6 Jits srare a 
oomparatmly leorat oolony. “This is eonfinned the known 
{sots in the histoiy of Bhartpnr, which owes its rise to ChAxaman 
Jit, who sfter the death of Autangseb migrated witii his fdlowers 
from the hanks of the Indns/* The Hdi or Dhi are onuidefed 
the sapetior of the DeswAla or Pachhidi^ and they almost every* 
where practise female infantioide. The two sah^visions ate nsoally 
aseerted by J&ts themselves to be endogamons } but this is in seme 
places at least not the ease. According to Sir H. M. Elliott* 
the Dhi have frequently no J&ga or genealogist as the Held have. 
He asserts that they never intermarried till comparatively recent 
times, when the Balamgarh B&ja married with the Kaothal family. 
Another good authority* states that “ till very recently one 
division did not intermarry or mess with another ; bat now there 
is very little distinction between them in the Rohilkhand Districts, 
and in the Dulb too there have been instances, but comparatively 
few, of intermaniages. As a rule the Held have no great objection 
to marry the daughters of the Dhd, bat they hesitate to give them 
their own daughters. The Dhd observe certain domestic rites which 
ate eontrary to the rites of other Hindu castes, and this is quoted 
by the Held as an indication of thrir low origin. One of these rites 
is that the Dhd bridegroom wears the veil {nira), while the Held, 
like the Bljputs and other high castes, wear the coronet (sssar). The 
Dhd, however, eat from earthen vessels, which is mors a Muhsln* 
madan than a Hindu custom. The Held are old immigrants and 
the Dhd new-comers. In the Upper Dudb th^ q>eak of Hariydna 
as their home." 

12. In connection with thts Mr. Ibbetson writes* “ There is 
an extraordinary division of the Jdts of Delhi, Bohtak, and Kamil, 
and, indeed, of the other land-owning caste^ who have for the most 
part taken the one side or the other, into two factions k^own as 
Ddiiya and Hauliniya. The Dehiyas are called after a Jit tribe 
of that name, with its head-quarters about Bhatginw in Snrpa^ 
having originally come from Bawina near Delhi. The Hauliniya 
faction is headed by the Ghatwil or Malak Jits, whose head-quar- 
ters are Dherka-Ahulina in Gohina^ and who were, owing to 
successful opposition to the Bijputs, the accepted heads of the Jits 


^ Siqpiplainanfal Qlanwry, w. 
s BAialMUuiuaSittlie RfdlmUttMbr irimo.. 171, tq. 
> Faiv^ Bthnogra^Ji^, loo. oil. 
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in thoH parts. Soma one of the En^teton called them to aastst 
him in ooeroing the Maodahftr Btjpnta, and thus the old enmity 
was strengthened. The Dduya Jtte, growing pownfnl, became 
jealons of the supremacy of the Ghatw&U, and joined the Mand»> 
hire against tiiem. Than the country aide was divided into two 
factions : the Gdljars and Tagae of the tract, the JagUn Jita of 
Tha>pn Nnoltha^ and the Latmftr J&te of Bohtak joining the Ddu. 
yae, and the Hnda Jftte of Bohtak and most of the Jftte ci the 
tract, eoceept the JagUns, joining the Hanllniyae. In the Mutiny, 
diatorhancee ooourred in the Bohtak District betwemi these two 
factions, and the Mandahftrs of the Nardak ravaged the Hanliniyas 
in the aonth of the tract. The Jftte and Bft jputs seem, independent- 
ly of theee divisions, to consider each other, trihally speaking, as 
natnial enemies, and 1 have often been assured Jftts, thou^ 
I do not believe it, that thqr would not dare to go into a Bftjpnt 
village at night.” 

13. The name Dhft haa by some been connected with the famous 
race of the Dahae, whom Viigil^ calls indomia, Th^ are said 
to have lived in juxtaposition and allianoe with the Massageto or 
YnchL The combined tribe forced the Sakas to the south, and they 
overcame the Gheoo-Baotiian Empire. Prof. Bawlinsou* explains 
the name of the Dahae as meaning rutfici. They were at one 
time spread over the whole country from the Caspian to the Persian 
Gulf and the Tigris; they are even mentioned in Scripture* 
among the Samarian colonists, bang classed with the men of Baby- 
lon and Elam. Strabo groups them with the Sakas and Maseageta 
as the great Skythian tribes of Inner Asia, North of Bactriana. 
Justin speaks of Dahae qut inter Otnm et Jaxartem aos proeul a 
limine mart* Catpit habitant,* 

14. Beeidee these two great divisions of Dhft and Held, the Jftts 

ictogMnnn. groups of *plit Up into a vast number of exoga- 

mous sections {gotra, pdl). The last Census 
in these Provinces records no lees than 1,791 sections of the Hindu 
and 106 of the Muhammadan Jftts. Along the Western frontier 
the most powerful of these are the G^twftl, who are also called 
a title which they are said to have obtained as follows " In 


* BarodotiM, I., 41S. 

^ StTtbf Oo 
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tlw old days of Bljpnt aaeondaiK^ tlie BIjpats* wonUnot allow tho 
JIta to oovor tHuir bead with o torban, not to woof any tad olotha^ 
not to pot » otown (wawr) on the head of theit hridagtoom, or • 
]awd (aaii) in the woman^a nose. Th^ also naad to levy oeignoriBl 
righia from viigin brideoi Even to this day Bdjpota will not 
allow inferior oaatea to wear ted olothea or am]^ loin-olotha in their 
villagea, llieOhatw&l obtained some anoaeoB over the BAjpote, aq^ 
oially over the MandahArae, and lemovad tiie obnoiioaa pnhilrition. 
They thna obtained the title of Malalc or 'maeter,' and a ted tut* 
ban aa their duthgoiahing marl^ andto thia day a Jit with a lad 
turban ia moat probaUy a GhatwAL'** In HiaaAr, aoootding to 
Mr. Fagan, they claim to be descended from Siroha BAjpota and to 
have come from Garh Ghjni, wherever that may he> They say that 
they originally settled in Bohtah, where they were nnder the heel'd 
the BAjpats to such an extent that their women had to wear nooe* 
rings of straw* The JAts attacked and overcame the Kallanit BIj* 
puts in a diqmte arising out of a marriage procestion ; bnt peace 
was made and both sides settled down. Subsequently the Bliputs 
invited the GhatwAls to an entertainment and treacherously blew 
them up with gunpowder. One GhatwAl woman, according to the 
stock legend, udio was not present, was the sole survivor and escaped 
to Dq>Al near HAnsi. She happened to be pregnant, and her two 
sons founded the present sqvt. 

16. Other powerful septs are the Jakhar, who are q>rnng from 
a BAjput tribe variously stated to be ChauhAn Udha. They 
take their title from an ancestor of that name. It is related of 
him that a BAja of DwArika had a huge and heavy bow and arrow, 
and piomised that whoever co^d lift it up should be raised in rank 
above a BAja. Jakhar attempted the task, but foiled, and for diame 
left for bis native country and settled in BikAner. This story, 
puerile though it may seem, probably implies that the Jakhar 
became JAts by degradation from the m^tary caste of BAjpats. 

16. The SahrAwat, who take their name from Sahra^ a son or 
grandson of BAja AnangpAl Tunwar, appear to have come originally 
from the neighboarhood of Delhi. 

17. The BhainiwAl, who olumto be DeswAli, appear to have 
been originally ChauhAn BAjpats of SAmbhar in BajputAna, wuenoe 
they q>read into HissAr through BikAner. 

18. The DeswAl must not bo confounded with the DeswAli, 
which is a oompttiiflnsive name for all the JAt tribes dwelling in the 

YohllL o 



Huiyftoa or Des of Hisaftr and Bcditak. All these tribes were 
probably as closely connected with Bajput&na as an the present 
Bigrisj bat the connection is mon remote and less well ranembered. 
The Desw&l, Dall&l, and Mftn Jftts ore all said to be related doady, 
being descended from one Dbanna B&o of Silauthi in Bohtak, ly 
a Bargdjar Bfijpat woman, who had three sons, Dilld, Desal, and 
Mftn, who gave thdr names to the three tribes of Dallft, Deswftl, and 
Mftn Jftts. 

19. Beginning with the most Westerly Districts we find in 

Beplis ia the Notthr S»hftranpiir that the most powerfnl septs 
weet FroTinoee. the Deswftli, Pachhidft, and Sinmftr j in 

Muzaffamagar we have the Deswftli, Baliyftn, Oanthiwftnt, Bathft, 
Sarftwat, Bodlftn, Jatarni, Kankhandi, Pachhftdft, Panwftr, and 
Bildibans. The Censns retmms give as the only septs of local impwt* 
anoe the Daswftn, GotwftJa^ Malna, and Mania of MnzafEamagor. 

20. All through these lists enb-caetes and sections are ineztrio* 
ably mixed up. Thus in Meerut we have the Deswftli and Hda 
ootnbined with the Ghanhftn, Dahuna, Daiha, Pachhftdft, and Tomar. 

21. In Mathura, according to the last Census, the diief sections 
ore the Barb, Ehutel, Lathor, Chhokar, Churel, Gadar, Ghuthwftra, 
OodU, Maini, Panwftr, Phokha, Bftwat, Sakarwftr, Sangcriyftn, 
Sarftiuat, Sinsinwftra and Thcnwftr. The Nohwftr and Narwftr, who 
are so closely related as to be prohibited from intermarriage, are 
also a compact and powerful body. The former take their name 
from thdr original settlement in Noh of Jalesar Pargana, novT 
included in the Etah District. Their position in the caste may be 
estimated from the fact that while they take their wives from the 
Padiahrae and other clans of the South, they only give their 
daughters to the Sinsinwftts and other powerful clans of the West. 
ThqT) of eouise, claun descent frenn Prithivi BAja; but coming to 
later times they say that thdr ancestor lived in Jartanli of Aligarh. 
They may have been driven from thence when Ibnhhn Lodi 
attacked Jartaufi for rdbellion.^ He had two eons, <»e of whom, 
Bati Bfto, colonised Noh, and the other Narwftr. The children of 
Bati Bfto gave up Noh to their family priests and founded the 
villages of Bhenrai and Bajnai, whence they spread over the 
Pargana. A descendant of the brother, who founded Narwftr, set- 
tled at Barauth, from whence have sprung the hamletB whith now 


* Dowson, BUiot, HMors, V., 104. 



flonttitute sepanite villsgee. The Faefaahias &nnded ta^almqa Ain 
Khan of Mi^hwi and thence Dnnetiya of M&t.* 

22. The Aligarh Jftts trace their descent from Maltkhan, who, 
at the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the serenteenth century, 
led a tribe of Thenw2n J&ts from Bajput&na into the na^boor- 
hood of Mursfin. He there married a woman of the Khoken J&ts, 
who with the Brfthmans were the earliest settlers.* The J&ts of 
Eastern Aligarh ate principally members of three groat clans — the 
Khandiya in Tappal, the Thakurcl in Hasangarh Pargana, and 
the ThenwSn in Gori, Mnrsftn, and Hdtbtas, and are of mnch more 
standing in the country. They date their arrival about lUtd A.D., 
when their ancestor Bikram Thfiknr drove out the Janghfira 
Bdjpnts and KalSrs who inhabited the tract. The Khandiya 
J2ts of Tappal derive their name from the village of the same name 
in the Pargana and are of oomiMuratively modem date.* Other 
important Aligarh olans ate the Aldfiwat, Badhauniya, Bangar, 
Bharangar, Chang, Chhokor, Chaudhrai, Dagor, Dikkbit, Oandhor, 
Gdjar, Eatheriyt^ Mahnr, Pa«.hh&da, Panwftr, Pnnriyi^ R&tbanr, 
Sangwin, Sarawat, and Tomar. Many of these ate the names 
of well-known Bftjput septs. 

23. It is unnecessary to repeat the lists of names in the Censns 
retoras or to attempt any more detailed aooo>int of migrations and 
local history of these mnltitndinons septs. 

24. nSiese septs are, as has been said, oxogamons, but tbei'e are 
all sorts of grades among them, and the rules of intermarriage are 
most intricate. U an ordinary J&t is asked about it, he merely 
says that he leaves all this to his family priest. As an illustration of 
this it may be noted that just across the border of these Provinces 
in the Bohtak District the Mundldna and Ahul&na Jftts do not 
intermarry by reason of old feuds. The Goliya do not marry with the 
Dftgar or Solankhi, for while they were Brfthmans the latter were 
their clients {jajmdn), and when they lost their caste, the former 
ady of all Jftts would give them brides. The Deswftl do not inter* 
marry with the Chaudharftn, or 'Hiogat, nor the Chilar witlf the 
Chikftia, nor the Malak with the Dalftls of the Sample Tahsfl, 
though they will intermarry with other Dalftls.* 

* Mafhwra BtUUmmit Btport, 81^ sq. 

* BMUmetURtporl,iS, 

* Ilndi, 8% sq. 

* BetUtmMt Bfgart, SS. 
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Ifairiase rales. 


26. Tbe JAte have a tribal oonnril known aa paueidyat a^oh ia 
TriWowwofl. pieced overly a headman, or Chandhari, 
wbi<di deals with the nanal oases of violation 
(d caste mles and onstoms. The eldest son of a deceased Chandhati 
takes his father^s plaoe, provided he is competent to disdiarge the 
duties of the post. The nsoal pnniehment is certain oompnlsory 
entertainments to the brethren. In Sahdranpnr, at least, it seems to 
be the rule that if an unmarried girl intrigues with a low-oaste man, 
she is permanently espdled ; but if her lover be a man of Mgher caste 
than her own, thefault is forgiven on her relations providing a feast 
according to the award of the council. 

26. Polygamy is allowed, and all Jdts agree that polyandry is 
„ . , abominable. But there seems reason to be* 

litiriase rales. 

lieve that in some cases it prevails. In Roh- 
tak^ it is reported that ^'considering the obligations laid on them 
by religion to marry, an extraordinarily lai'ge number of Jdts remain 
bachelors. It is common enough to find instances in every pedigree 
table where the elder of a number of brothers only is married, or 
perhaps one or two; and though the people would never admit it, 
it is most probable tliat in such cases a modified system of polyan- 
dry does prevail,'^ There appears to be no well-defined rule as to the 
payment of a price for either bride or bridegroom. Wherever 
brides are scarce owing to infanticide, there seems no doubt that 
girls are purchased ; and when the relatione of the bride are poor, 
the bride price takes the form of a contribution given by the friends 
of the youth to the relations of his bride to assist in defraying the 
cost of the wedding feast. Among the more well-to-do members of 
the tribe the tendency is towards the payment of a dowry with the 
bride. Widow marriage and the Icviiatc are allowed ; but here too 
there seems to be a movement in favour of insisting that if a widow 
marries again, her huBl)and should be an outsider. The general rule 
seems to be that when there are no brothers of the late husband, the 
woman takes with her to her new home her children with any mov- 
able property she can secure, and the children of the first mar- 
riage are practically adopted and supported by their step-father ; 
on the contrary, if the brothers of the first husband be alive, 
they take charge of their nephews and rear them until th^ come 
of age, receiving as their remuneration the duty of guardian- 


> Betilement Bfport, 62 . 



■hip the Tunfraot of the property daring the minority of thrir 
nephew. 

27. In widow marriage the rites ate very simple. When the 
barber and the family priest have arranged the match, a day is fixed 
on which the brid^^room with a few friends goes to the house of the 
bride. He remains tiiete for the night, and next morning the 
woman pats on bangles and the other ornaments which she was 
oMiged to disoonrinoe when her first husband died. Most of these 
ornaments ate generally presented by the bridegroom. When he 
brings home his wife, he is expected to give a dinner to his brethren. 
When a man goes to marry a widow, he wears white clothes, not 
red and yellow as is the rale in a regular marriage. 

28. Among the J&ts of these Provinces there is little in the do* 

_ mestio ritual to distingnibh them from 

Domestio litof s Birth. 

orthodox Hindus. When a woman u 
about to be delivmed, they wave over her head a rupee and a quarter 
vrith a vow of worshipping Devi if the result is successful. If the 
woman recovers, this mon^ is spent in baying cakes and sweetmeats 
which ate offered at the shrine of the goddess. When ddiveiy 
is tedious, the patient is given water over which a Eaqtr has breathed, 
or in which has been steeped the quadrangular rupee known as 
Cytyiri, because it bears the names of the four companions {thdr 
ydr) of the Prophet-^Abubakr, Usmftn, Umar, and Ali. In Sahft- 
ranpuT the place <A the midwife appears to be generally taken by a 
Qasdi woman. If a son is born, she gets a fee doable of that for a 
girl, and Brilhman women are called in to sing songs of r&joicing. 
In delivery the mother is generally laid on a bed made of cakes of 
the dung of the sacred cow. The mother is bathed on the tenth day, 
and the whole house is plastered On the twelfth day, the Urth 
imparity is finally removed by a bath, and the menials arc rewarded. 
Brfihmans and clansmen are fed, and the house is purified by a 
sprinkling of cow-dung and Ganges water. They do not perform 
the rite of Jnnaprdiana, or Kanohkedan, in the regular way ; the 
noses and ears of children are bored whenever it may be convenient. 

89. Adoption is allowed. There is no regular rite exoq>t the feast- 
ing of male friends and Br&hmans, while 
soaked gram is distributed among tiie women. 
80. The marriage rites are performed among the Sahftranpnr 
Jftts as follows:^ — ^Theage for betrothal is 
between five and twdve. The girl's father 


Adoption. 
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BearchoB for a ycmUii and when he hae found one, hie Biihnian priest 
and barber are sent to make the arrangements. They oompare the 
horoscopes and make certain that the family is of pme bbod and 
not suffering tmder any social stigma. When this is settled, a rupee, 
known as manganiy is paid to the youth, and this settles the engage- 
ment. Two or three years alter, when the boy has attained puberty, 
his father sends and enquires when he may come to fetch his bride. 
If the bride is nubile and her friends can afford* the expense, Ihe 
answer is Bgdh 9 ajha Set the wedding in train. If he 
is not ready, he makes no answer, and the phrase is dhU de dena. 
The procession starts in the usual way ; but it is characteristic of 
Jftts that the waving done for good luck over the pair is done with 
a copper coin of the Emperor Aurangzeb. On the day the bride- 
groom starts, a wedding pavilion is put up at his house, and nine 
Brahmans are fed in the name of the Naugraha or nine planets* 
When the procession roaches the house of the bride, her mother 
comes out, and, after waving the part of her robe covering her breast 
over his head, touches it vrith her lips. This is known as the atoal 
rite. The binding part of the rite is the seven-fold circumombular 
tion of the sacred fire by the pair with their garments knotted 


Death rites. 


SI. The dead are cremated in the ordinary way. That night 
the chief mourner, who lit the pyre, places a 
cup of milk on a little platform of sticks in 
the road to the burning ground for the use of the ghost, and on the 
third day he hangs a pitcher of water to a pipal tree, leaving a 
small hole in the vessel through which the water sbwiy drops for 
the refreshment of the spirit. 

82. J&ts are Hindus, Sikhs, and Muhammadans. In Saharanpur, 
they, when Hindus, chiefly worship Mah3- 
deva and Devi, and a host of village godlings, 
ghosts and demons. Among local godlings the most important 
ore Qflga, Lakhdd^ta, Fydr^ji, and Bandeo, of most of which some 
account has been given elsewhere.^ In Mathura their favourite 
godlings ore Ddflji and Oirirfij ; in Bijnor, Ch&munda Devi is a 
^ sort of tri^l goddess, and they also have much respect for what 
they call Ga^yon ka Devata or the " lord of oows.^^ They also 
worship various Muhammadan saints, Inch as Zdhir Diwftn, 


Bolifirion. 
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Tduniuliltn, and Shaikh Saddo.* In the diieotion of Bajpntlna thqr 
have muoh lespeot for Mftta or the emall-poz goddess j hat the 
chief objeot of veneration of all the Western Jftts is Tqaji,' a sort 
legendary hero, half deified, who is said to have died from snake* 
Ute. The Jfits believe that if they are bitten by a snake, and tie a 
thread round the right foot while repeating the name of Tejaji, the 
poison will prove innoouoas. His main temple is at Saraara in 
Eiahngarh. He is always represented as a man on horsehaok with 
a drawn sword, while a snake is biting his tongae. Nearly all the 
Western Jftts wear an aaanlet of tilver with this device round thar 
necks. In the Upper Ganges-Jnmna Dnfib three of the best 
known local godlings are Dharm Sinh, S&vant Sink, and Hazfiri 
Sinh. Their priests are drawn from the menial tribes, such as the 
Mfili and Kah&r. All three are the deified ghosts of persons 
who have died in an unusual way or wkbse funeral obsequies were 
not duly performed. Their feast day is Sunday, and <m certain 
oocanons the godling sends his influence on his attendant {nr par 
djdfa). Th^then “play’* [Melna), or move their heads about 
in a frantic way, answer questions, and g^ve oracles. Sftvant Sinh 
appears only on the night of the Anant Chaudas feast, the four* 
teenth of the light half of Bhftdon ; the other deities deliver oracles 
all through the year. They are projntiated by the feeding of 
Bifihmans and Jogis, with offerings of flowers and sweetmeats, and 
lamps lighted with ghi Another ddty is Bfirha B&bi^ “ the old 
maeter.” He was a Gbdariya, or shepherd, by caste, and was noted 
for his proficiency in Sanskrit. When he is not duly propi- 
tiated ho brings ringworm {gatij) on children. Some people he 
afflicts with boils, but he is not very malevolent, and a small offering 
regularly made prevents him from doing much harm. At the last 
Census no less than 64,849 petsons in the Western Districts 
declared themselves votaries of Bdrha Bfiba. Jftts are also much 
addicted to ancestor worship and have many such shrines in their 
villages. In Kamftl, the Sandhu Jftts worship 1C Ala Mehar or Kftla 
Pir, their ancestor, whose chief shrine is at Thftna Satra, in Siftlkot, 
the head-quarters of the Sandhns; the Halftwat Jftts worship a 
common ancestor called Saddu Deo. They are muoh afraid of the 
ghosts of the dead. Besides the regular trdidha, one mode of pro- 
pitiating them is to pour some water at the root of a ^pal tree, and 

> to Povalor JMifion, 12S, US. 
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diitribate some olothj cotton and sesame on a Satniday in alms. 
The Evil Eye is avoided by wearing a bine string round the 
making a black mark on the forehead, waving red pepper, wheat 
chaff, salt, and mnslard round the head of the palaent, and then 
burning them on the family hearth. 

88. Thw oaths are on the Ganges, or a bottle of its water kept 
for this purpose, some the godling^ such 
Social outonu. ^ Gfiga, Tqaji or D&dji, on thdr sons* 

heads or by tonohing an idol in a Hindu temple. They eat the 
same food as higher class Hindus, inoluding wild {ngs and fowls ; 
they will not eat beef or pork. They name the ddty N&rftyan, 
when they eat, and throw a little food on the ground. They salute 
each other in the form Sdm / Sdm I Sikhs use the phrase Wdh 
0»ru ii faitk. They are^not oonridered strict in the matter of 
eating, drinking, and smoking, and, though th^ profess not to drink 
spirits, the rule does not seem to be ri^dly observed. 

84. The Jftt takes a high rank among the cultivating races of the 
„d coon- Province. He is simply a slave to his farm, 

pctuB* utd this absorption in rigorous ont<K>f-door 

work at all seasons has had its effect on his character and physique. 
He never dreams of taking any service, except in the army ; he is 
thrifty to the verge of meanness, and industrious beyond corn* 
parison ; if his crops &il, it is sheer hard luck. When he is not 
busy in his field, he lets out his cart for hire^ or busies himself in 
collecting manure, which he manages with great care and skill. 
His fault is quarrelsomeness ; and, in litigation, he never knows when 
he is beaten. In the life of the village he is a general butt, and is 
noted for his rustic, boorish ways. This is reflected in the proverbial 
wisdom of the oountryride 

Jangal Jdi na ekkerigS, katti biek Kirdr, 

Bhdkka Turk as ekkertyi, kojdSji kajkdr^ 

'< Meddle not with the Jftt in the wilds, or the Kir&r at his 
mart, nor a hungry Turk ; if you do, you will risk your life.'' 

Kabit toki Bkdt ko, 

- Kketi $okS JM ^ 0 — 

• “ Songs suit a Bhftt, and husbandry a Jftt.” 

Jdt wars tcAjduifSjab Utukwi* gunarjdt^ 

*• Never be sure a Jftt is dead till the days *monming for him 
’ fUM over.” 
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TOIJlL 

• 

707,864 


6,068 

788,108 
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Jati— (Sanskrit Tati, *^one who has restrained his pasrionsand 
alAndoned the world A class of mendicant deroten who are the 
priests of the Jainos or Saifiogis. Aecciding to Mr. Sheiring the 
teim is applied also to those Gnslins^ Bairigie, and Uddsis who 
]^rac*tiHc celibacy ; and another variety are akin to the Jogis; but 
the ap]>lieation of the term to any but the Jaina sect appears very 
nnnHual. The total strength of the Jainas in these FiovinoeSi ac- 
cording to the returns of the last Census, was 84,7 S6 persons, or 18 
in 10,0u0 for the whole pfipulation. According to Mr. Baillie^ 
tlie sectarian divihions of the faith aie little known to the majority 
of Jainas in theFO Provinces, to whrm the Svetambara, though they 
have temples at Ajudhya and probably elsiwhcrc, are practically 
unknown. Tlie entries in the sect column were, therefore, in general 
tlie names of the principal Jinas — Adi Nath, A jit Nath, Paras Nath, 
Mahavira, or Nim Nath, or tlie word Saravgi, that by which a 
secular Jaina is distinguished from a Jati or member of an ascetic 
order. Tlie total number of Svetambaras shown in the Province 
was 2,2:15. It may be assumed that the others are Digamharas. 
The Jaina lists sliow that the adherents of the religion are almost 
entirely Banyas: 8:1,976, out of the total 84,6U1, entered originally 
as Jaina in religion, being of 1 hat caste. The Agorwala, Jaiswdr, 
Khandclw&l, Purwar, Paliwal and Oswal sub-castes are the most 
important. Pour linndrc>d and lifty-one Bdjputs appear, possibly 
converts, but more probably, as mostly shown, of the Jaiswfir sub- 
oaste, really belonging to the trading community. There are thirty- 
two Brfthmans, Qaur being more numerously represented than any 
other sub-caste. Oaur Brahmans, even though Hindus, are em- 
ployed by Jainas as temple attendants, and sometimes join the faith 
of their patinns.^^ 

2. On tlie Jaina faith the remarks of Dr. J. Burgess * may 
be quoted:— As their name implies, the Jainas are the followers 
of the Jinas, or Wanquishers’ ot sins, men whom they believe to 
have obtained Nirv&na, or emancipation, from the eontinnal changes 
of transmigration. With them * life, ' which they do not distin* 
gnish from ‘ sonP and its vehicle ' matter,' are both uncreated and 
imperishable, obeying etemaf physical laws with which aeoetioism 
and religious oe^onial alone can interfere. Their oeremonial htt^ 
therefore, no real reference to a supreme personal Ood, and their 


> Ctnmw Report, North-Weet^ Fropkuoi, ISA 
• Indiaa JiUiguorif II., 14, 




jhMtohie wnhi^w his Vroniifaee. Thk at onco point* to thar 
oonneotioii with the Buddhiitts ; ii^leed then oao bo little doubt 
that tfaqr an au early heretical stct of the Ilinayaua eohool of that 
penmasion, and owed apart of their popularity, on the decline of the 
purer fiauddha doctrine^ to their readier admiuiiou of the wonhip 
of atwte of the favourite Hindu divinitiee into their syetem and 
tiieir retention of the tyranny of ooste cubtome. But muohot their 
phraseology is of Buddha origin; thus thnr laity an oalleJ 
Srivakaa— * hearare ’»the Mine name a* among the moRi anoient 
Buddhiate ia applied to thoae 'who praotibe the four lealitieb and 
eupproes the errors of thought and sight, without being able to 
emancipate themeelvee entirely from the influence of paMion and 
pnjndioe,' hut ‘who, oorupied wliolly with their own aalvation, pay 
no regard to that of other men/ Then tlie Buddha ia constantly 
spoken of as the Jina, or ' vanquialier, ' his exit fiom exibteuoe, like 
that of the Jsina Tirthaakaraa, is Ins Nirvina ; both employ the 
Swtetihn and Sfitya as a floored symbol ; the saored language of the 
Bnddhiste is Mtgadhi, of the Jamas Arddha Mtgadhi ; the temples 
of both sects are Chaityas ; those who have attained perfection ate 
Arhans ; and Digambaras, or naked asceties, were a Banddha as well 
os a Jaina eeet/ IVitthcr, the Junas indnate South BihAr as the 
scene of the life and labours of nearly all their Tirthonkaras, as it 
was of Sakya Sinha. Buddha is often called Hahivira, the name of 
the last Ttrthankan, whose father the Jamas call Siddharta, the 
'establisber of futh,' the pioper name of Buddha, and both are of 
the race of IksfavAku; and Mahflviia's wife was Yasod^ as 
Bnddha’s was Yasodhata. Moreover, MohAvira is said to have died 
at Pawa, in BihAr, about 527 B.C. ; and Gautama Buddha, between 
Pawa and KusinAra, in Sti B.C. These coincidences with many 
analogies of doctrine and practice seem to indicate that the Jainae 
ore of Banddha origin." 

fl. “ The leading and distinguishing doctrines of the Jainas are~ 
the denial of the divine origin and authority of the Vedae ; rever- 
eaoe for the Jinas who by thrir austerities acquired a position 
mqperior to that even of those Hindu gods whom they wveteneS} 
and the most extreme tendomes* of animal life. Life is defined to 
be without beginning or end— endowed with attribntee of its owi^ 
agnt and deidioyer, eonsoioas, subtle, proportionate to tin body it 


* Bfldssm lUutMiim iff Bu id M i tm , 1$, SM, 
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nnimatftn — Aing witii the gnet end eoqNmcliiig with the 
depheot; through ain it puaea into a nim al g or goes into hell} 
through virtue and vioe combined it passes into men ; and through 
tho aw niliiUtinn o{ both vioe and virtue it obtains emancipation. 
The duties o£ a Yati, or aeoetio, are ten— Patienoe, gentleness, 
integrity, disinterestedness, abstraction, mortification, truth, purity, 
poverty, and contiuence ; and the Srftvakas add to their moral and 
religious code the practical worship of the Ttrthankaras and pro* 
found reverence for their more pious brethren. The moral obligar 
tions of the Jainas are summed up in thdr five Uakdnrata, which 
are almost identical with the paneAa *ila of the Bauddhas— Care not 
to injure life, truth, honesty, chastity, and the suppression of world* 
ly desires. They enumerate four merits or ilderisa— Liberality, 
gentleness, piety, and penance ; and three forms of restramt— Gb)vem- 
mont of the tongue, of the mind, and of the person. Thrir minor 
instmotions are, in many cases, trivud and ludicrous— such as, not to 
deal in soap, natron, indigo, and iron ; not to eat in the open air 
after it begins to rain ; nor in the dark, lost a fly should be swallow* 
ed j not to leave a liquid uncovered, lest an insect should be drown* 
od ; water to bo thrioo strained before it is drunk ; and vafuiarma, 
keeping out of the way of the wind, lest it diould blow inseots into 
the mouth. 

4. “ Tho Yatis, or priests, carry an uffAa, or besom made of cotton 
thread, to sweep insects out of the way of harm as th^ enter the 
temples, or where they sit down, and a miomaH, or month cloth, to 
prevent inseots entering the month while praying or washing the 
images. The proper objects of worship are ^ Jinas or Tirthan* 
karas, but th^ allow the existence of the Hindu gods and have 
admitted to a share of thrir worship sueh of them as they have 
connected with tho tales of their saints. As, among the TbmilJb— , 
Indta and Sukra is of frequent occurrence, the Jainas distinguish* 
ing two principal Indras— Sukra, regent of the north heaven, and 
Isdna, regent of the south, besideB many inferior ones ; and images 
of Sarasvati and of Devi, or Bhawftni, are to be found in many of 
their temples. Nor are those of Hanumin, Bhairav% and Ghmesa 
excluded from their sacred places. >BesideB^ th^ have a p^ntham, 
of their own in whidi thqr reckon four classes of snperiwnnanheinga 
— Bhuvanaptitis, Vyantaras, Jyotiahkai^ id Yaimanikas— omnpris* 
kfjg first the br^ of the Asutasi, NAgas^ Gamda, the DilqpAlai^ 
etc., suiqpoaed to reside in the heUs hdod^Jtbe earth; secondly. 
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the BlkoluuH, the Fietchae, Bhftte^ Kinoaru, Oaodhanrae, oto^ 
inhalnting moniituiu, forests, and lower air ; thirdly, fire orders of 
celestial luminaries ; and, fourthly, gods of present and past Kalpa^ 
of the former of which are those boro in tho heavens— Saudhaima, 
Istna, Sanatknmira, Mahcndra, Brahma, Lftntaka, Sukra, Sahas* 
idta, Anata, Franita, Arana, and Achyata, eto. Each Jina, they say, 
has also a sort of familiar goddess of his own, called a Sisanadovi, 
who executes his behests. These are perhaps analogous to the 
SfktiSjOr Mfttris, of the Brdhmans; indeed among tluun we find 
Aminka, a name of KaumSii, the Sfikti of Kartlikeya and Chanda, 
and Mah^itli, names of Bhawftni " 

5. The Jatis are divided into the real Jati, who wear white 
clothes, and the Sewara, who dresses in ochre*coloured garments. 
According to Mr. Sherring, the Sewaras walk about with head and 
feet bare, holding a red stick in the hand, and thi^ carry with 
them a kind of brush made of peacocks' feathers, with which they 
sweep the ground before sitting down, lest they should injure a 
worm or an insect. Both these classes beg cooked food from the 
houses of Jainas or Sardogis, By Hindus they are held in abomi- 
nation and contempt, and aiu said to practise magic and witchcraft. 

6. The Iasi Census shows only 12 Jaina Eoqlrs,— 4 at Sahardn* 
pur, 1 at Mttzafiamagar, 1 at Mathura, 2 at Agra, 4 at Jalaun. 

JhailUtiya.*~A small Bab*caBte of Baryas who seem to be iden* 
tical with, or an off'shoot from, the Bishnoi (g.v.), and to take fdidr 
name from the tribal Saint Jhdmbaji. Until quite recently it is said 
they followed the Bishnoi custom of burying their dead. 1%ey 
now plaoe them on a mat and fling them intoa river *. 


DUtriJmtio* of the Jhamaigo Banyat aeeot^ng to the 
Centut Iff 1891. 


Duinotg. 

Nnnibers 

FtrrakhAUid • • • . . • 

- 4S 

Etdwah. 

79A 

Cavrnimr 

IBBO 

Hunlrpar 

% 

Jhlasi 

2 

AOahllAd 

486 

Torsi 

SAfe 


> VkswlialsqnastiencftiMorifiaof tbs JaiaasisalslMMtalr flfmmwiJ btire 
popan 1w Fnlisaor iaasMs AbwaMa 

paparlwllt. Ihansa, Aid TIIL, W«(s. 
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Jhyiialiyi) Ji^ntiyft.—A bnuidi of tbe'Kuiaiijijo Bilb> 
nuM who taJco thdr name from the oonntiy of Jejtinwnkti, wluob 
u mentioned in the Madanpnr inecription. Of this General Cun* 
ningham writes’ The first point deserving of notice in these two 
short hat precious records is the name of the country, Jejikasubti, 
which is dearly the Jajdhnti of Abu Bihdn. Hie meaning of the 
word is doubtful, hut it was certainly the name the country, as 
it is coupled with 4eia, 1 may add, also, that there are consider* 
able numbers of Jajahutiya Brdhmans and Jajahutiya Banyas 
in the old country of the Chondels or Bundelkhand. I would 
identify Jajdiuti with the district of Sandrabatis of Ptolemy, 
which contained four towns, named Tamads, Emiwlathra, Kuro* 
povina and Nandubondogar. Judging from the relative positions 
assigned to them by Ptolemy, I think that the first, which is 
to the North-East of Sandrabatis, may be Darsanda, the second 
Mahoho;, the third Khajur&ho, and the fourth, which is the most 
Westerly, Blunder/^ The Jami-ut-tawdrikh of Bashtd-ud-d!n*, 
quoting from Abu Bihtn al Birfiui, mentions the Kingdom of 
Jajhoti as containing the cities of Gwtlior and Kalinjar, and 
that its capital was *at Khajuraho. The popular and incorrect 
explanation is that they are really Yajurhota Brfthmans, because^ 
in making burnt offerings, they followed the rules of the Yajur 
Veda. 

2. Aooordiiqi' to a list procured at Mirzapor their jfoirat are— 
Awasthi ; Bhareriya Tivdri ; Arjariya Kot ; Gautamiya of Ladh- 
pur; Patariya of Eannaora; P&thak of Kalyfinpur; Gangeldcf 
Matayaya ; Bichhatiya of Kuba or Ennwa ; HvAri of Eji ; Chaubd 
of KaoUiaara ; N&yak of Pipari ; Bl jpei of Binwtrd ; Dikshit of 
Panna ; Kariya Misra ; Sondel6 Misra. The above fifteen gotru 
intermarry on equal terms. Below these are five, which are lower 
and ipve daughters to the hi^ier fifteen, but are not given brides 
by them in return. Those ore— 'Sirsa ; Soti ; Sonakiya ; Banaiya ; 
Bhonreli Dftbd. This list has little resemblance to that given bj 
Mr. Sherring*. 

The Jhijhotiya Brlhmans have but an inditEerent leputap 
laon. 


* SrekMiofiMri BeMrft Z., 9S s n., 4ia« 
*I>oirMii'sJnWo<l.,84. 
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DUA^hum firSkmtmt »e€trdmi <t 

Cgntiu «if Iffft, 


Diltriotos 

Niimbir. 

Diitviotia 

Snmbtr. 

Milmnimr # # 

1 

JhAasi a a 

aasi» 

AglA • a a a 

1 

J4Uun 

1U40 

Still • a • a 

1 

Lilitpur . a 

26.258 

Bareinj a a a • 

4 

Ghlxipiir a a 

133 

Ciwnpiir , a a a 

77 

Goiikhpnr a e 

8.184 

Banda . a # a 

734 

Fftis^bid a a a 

74 

Hftiiilrpnr 

10.487 

Total 

71.«S8 


Jhcjha. — A tribe of caltivatnrb found hardly beyond Sahftmnpnr, 
and Bijnor. Of them, Sir H. M. Klliot writes ^ 
"The word means literallv Hlie stomach* (Sanskrit Jatjurt, 
'hollow*), and is the desif>nation of an inferior class of Mnham* • 
madans. The Jhojhas of Parana Baran of Bnlandshahr repre* 
sent themselves as converted B&thanrs, ChauhSiu, and Tuars, bat 
by others they are considered to be converted slaves of these tribes. 
In like manner tiiose of Annpshahr arc said to be the slaves of 
Mnghab converted to Muhammadanism. They are despised 
the Bargftjars and other converted Rtjimtb of the neighlmurhood, 
with whom they are notsuSeied to intermarry; from which their 
servile origin may be fairly presumed. They are scattered over 
different parts of the Dufib and Rohilkhand, and arer^rtedtobe 
good eoltivators.— Hence the proverb— 

JAofka hUt Itkar, gkar baitho ehaupar kkel. 

'Employ a Jhojha as a plooghman, 
and you may sit at home and play baokgammon. * 

The oomplete list of their sections, as shown in the Cenoos 
returns, shows that the tribe is of mixed origin. Thus, with Hindu 
name^ like Banj&ia, Benbons, Chandhari, Cbanhln, Des^ DeewlH, 
KoUpeawAr, Orh, Bijput, and Bori, we have later orthodox 
Muhammadan n ames, like Ghizi, Ohori, Pathin, Shaikh and 
SadtqL 


* g u sy lwn st a nr OlMMty a vb 
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•• t. One of the ehief caoBes of the value attadud to their servioe 
ii^ tlint Lein^ Musalmine, they are not restrained hy Hindu 
servancoB of parlifular festivds. Thus, while Hindus are waiting 
for the Dithwan before they cut their sugarcane, the Jhojhas have 
already begun to pivsB their cane and manufacture thdr sugar. ** 

8. In Oudh, a branch of the tribe is said to have held Pargana 
Oopamau in Hardoi, and to have been conquered 1^ the Ghiur BIj- 
puts. Mr. Butts thinks they were converted Bhars who yielded 
to the Muhammadan'^ and embraced their faith. In Lucknow 
many forU are attributed to them, and they are considered to have 
been converted Bhars or Paui *. 


Dittribulion of the Jhojhat aeeoriing to the CeHiHi of 1891. 


Distriotii. 



Nmubor. 

DiitriotB. 

Number. 

Dehra Diiii 

• 

t 

8] 

ShAlijahAnpar 

■ 

8 

Saliiruipar • 

• 

• 

12.867 

PihbLlt . 

a 

4b 

Mosaffaniagire 

• 

• 

7,477 

Cawnpnr 

a 

3 

Heernt . 

• 


3 

Tai&i • . • 


133 

Bulandshahr • 

• 

• 

21 

Sttapur a • 

• 

26 

Agra 


• 

3 

I Kheri • • • 

• 

1 

Farrukh&bid • 


• 

11 

Fai/Ab&d 

a 

6 

fitah 

• 

a 

1 

Babrdioh • # 


3 

Bijnor • 

• 

• 

5,765 

Partdbgarb a 

a 

464 

MorAdAbId 

• 

a 

SO 

Total 

a 

26.847 


Jogi — (Sanskrit Yvga, 'Sinion''). A “term properly applied to the 
followers of the Yoga, or Patanjala, school of philosophy, which, 
among other tenets, muntained the practioalnlity, even in life, of 
acquiring entdre command over elementary matter by means of 
certain ascetio practices. The practices consist chiefly of Imig war 
tinned suppresaons of respiration; inhaling and exhaling the 
breath in a peculiar manner; of sitting in eig^ity<f our different 
attitudes ; of fixing the eyes on the top of the nose; and endeavour* 
hy force of mental abstraction, toeffect a union between the 

-■ . i«t 
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portMmof Tifad s{^t redding in the body and that whkh parnidM 
all Natore, and is identical with Siva oonddeted as the Snpeena 
Being and eonroe and eaeenco of all Creation ** *• 

2. The last Census divules the Jogis into the two main dassas 

B.b^vid««.o*Josi.. t Gorakhpanthi. The teal 

ftmnder of the scot u said to have been tint 
mysterions Saint Gorakhnitha about whom so many wonderful tales 
are told, but whose personality and history are for the most part 
shrouded in legend and mybtory. He is taid to have had twdve 
disdpics whose names are very uncertain, and there are several lists 
of them. One list is— Sat Ntth, Dharm Ntth, Ktya Ndth, Adh 
Ntth, Mast Ntth, Abiia])anilu, Kolepa, Hhajpanthi, Ilandibiraag; 
Bamkd, Lachhmankd, Darya NAth. Aoeording to another — ^Aipau” 
thA, RamkA, Bhartari, Sat NAth, Kaniboki ( disciples of JAlandhar 
NAth ; of this branch are tlie Sapelae ), KajtAl Mimi, Laohhman 
Natesar, Batan NAth, Santokh NAth, Dbajpanthi (followers 
ofHanumAn), Man NAth (followers of RAjaRasAlu). A third 
list gives— Sant NAth, RAm NAtIr, Abliang NAth, Bharang NAth, 
Dhar NAtli, GangAi NAth, Dluja NAth, JAlandhar NAth, Darpa' 
NAth, Kanak NAth, Nim NAth, and NAg NAth *. The best 
known sub-divisions are the Augliar and the Kanphatas, of whom 
a sejiarate account has been given. Mr. Maclagan suggests that 
there are many things which point to a non-Ilindn origin for 
the Jogis and SannyAsis. Tbo Hindu wears a scalp-look, carries 
the sacred thread, bums his dead, and, generally speaking, abstains 
from flesh and wine. The Jogis too are remarkably prevalent in 
tiie PeahAwar and KAbul direction, where Bnddbiam was onoe so 
strong. And the names of their twelve NAths bear some resem- 
Uonoe with those of the Jaina Itrthaakoras. There are legends 
too which connect Gorakh NAtii in a spoi^ way with N<^1, and 
the Ponth of JAlandhar NAth is rften termed PAaAth from the 
fact that its members in place of NAth adopt after thor names the 
termination Pd, which is the Tibetan qiithet for our familiar 
wd/e." 


S. Beudes the respectable members of the sect who an oon« 


Othn Yogis. 


templative aseetios, there are others who do 
not bear snob a reputable ohoractar. Among 


these the Bhartari md Nandiya Jogis are Hindus, and the Bheddar 
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vny often MoMlniiu. Thqr wear a beard and a long sort of ooot 
dyed wHh oohra which ia called gndri. On ihe ahonldera they carry 
an alma wallet O'Ic/t) dyed in ochre, and a tnrban of the aame 
ooloar. The Bhartari Jogia carry about with them a sort of fiddle 
{tdrattgi) and a atick called bairdga. They play on the fiddle and 
aing aonga in honour of Bhartrihari, who ia aaid to have been the 
brother BAja Yikramaditya. Ilia bhrine ia in the Chunir Fort, 
and he paeaea part of the day there and the leat in Benatea. They 
wear round thmr necka a necklace {mdla) ci rudrdktha beada. The 
Bhaddari Jogia drcaa in very much the same way, but do not carry 
a fiddle. They tell fortunea by meana of palmiatry and exoroiae 
ghoata and demona. 

4. The Nandiya Jogia wear the same dreaa, but do not carry a 
fiddle. They lead about with them a deformed ox, on animal with 
five lega, or aome other malformation. He ia decoiated with ochre 
coloured raga and cowry sheila. Tliey call him Nandi or the v^iele 
of Mahidova, and receive gifts of grain from pious Hindus, half of 
which they put into their wallet, and give the other half to the 
animal. They usually carry on a more profitable business tha n 
other kinds of beggars. Tlie ox ia trained to give a blessing to the 
benevolent by shaking its head and raising its leg when its master 
receives a gift. Some of the Jogis of this class carry about with 
them a brush which they wave o\er the heads of children afflicted 
vnth the Evil Eye. Those people arc hereditary beggars, and keep 
houses and families. The boys are initiated into tlie order at the 
time when the ceremonial shaving (mdniian) ia carried out. Then 
the Quru makes over a ragged garment (gndri) to the nec^yte, 
with a vrallet and fiddle, the implements of his trade. The Gum 
often reemves considerable sums of money for initiating a disciple. 
The mendicants of the order assemble at the time of initiation, and 
unless the candidate is a hereditary member of the order, his friends 
have to give seven dinners to the brethren. They beg from botit 
Hindus and Huaalmfins, but naturally Hindus are thdr chief sup* 
porters. do not take cooked food as alms, not hecause th^ are 
particular in matters of eating, because they can take kaekeki fran 
a Chamir or any caste not inferior to his. The alms they take are 
money or uncocked grain, and they will also take raga and old 
olothta. The Bhartari Jo|^ nng songs in honour of Bhartrihari; 
Bftja Qo]p Chand, and Ididildeva. lliqr also sing aonga in hononr of 
Qaya BIm (lerdie). The Bhaddari or Naadi^ogis hardly ever 
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nng; or, U do dbg, it it MBgt in kBoar of Iblildovm, To the 
weet of the pminoe they nng aonge to ZUiir Fir, or ttelovebelleide 
of Hire end Bis jha, or the edventates of Amar Siagli BIthaar. 
They alao work aa tailora and 8ilk«spin&er% and ham aemtal fafraa 
with Bljpnt namea, anoh aa Chanhta, Kaohhwfha, Gahlot, eta. 
These all eat and intennany with each other except in their own 
potfo.* 

6. Many of there Jogia have a very indifferent repatation. They 
wander about and make themselTeB acquainted with the hiatory and 
antecedenta of any tudi family which may have lost a near or im* 
portant relative, and, petbonating the abecntee, readily obtain aeoeaa 
to the family, which results in a general ]>lnnder of tho promises and 
the disappearance of tho swindlers. Tli^ also pretend to ehanga 
coiqNsr into gold, a jx>wer which they trace to one of their order in 
the time of the Sulttn Altitmish. Some are professional pmaoners ; 
othei'b pretend to deal in millstunes uid steal cattle.* 

6. Marco Polo mentions the Jogis under the name of Chnghi, 
and says “ they are propeily Abraiman (Bithmans), but they foim a 
religions order devoted to the idols. They aie extremely long*lived, 
every one of them living to one bundled uid fifty or two hundred 
years. They cat very little, but what they do eat is good, rioe and 
milk chiefly. And these people make use of avery strange beverage ; 
for they make a potion of sulphur and quicksilver mixed together, 
and this they diink twice every month. Ibis thqr say gives them 
long life." 

Bernier * mentions the same custom. 


Pittribulion of ikr Jogit Meeerdtng to tke Ctnitu of 189t. 


DZiTBIOTB. 

Aughar. 

Gorakh* 

^ IMtntbi. 

Othere. 

Huham- 

nadeuB. 

TutiLs 

Uehn DAn • • 

86 


927 


1,100 

Sfth&rmiipar 

••a 

iBI 

12,713 

SI 

13,734 

■osBffanuigur • 

1,836 

1,744 

6a2u0 

fl.70S 

ujm 

Meerut • • • • 

1,640 

U» 

8.72a 

1«!4S 

muo 


> BIJalMlibnsaKab, 188 . sn 

• JUport, iooftHor^lmttrobfMeo, Sorth-WtiUmPfoiimm, p.HiMUt 
t,t, m,vp. M-m. 
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DUiribuHct^ Jogii are&rdimff io ih Oinnu pf 


DifTazoTS. 

Anghar. 

Qorakh- 

panthi. 

Othera^ 

Mabam- 

madiuia^ 

TOTAb 

Bahuidflidhr 

• 

• 

• 

40 

■ 

8.662 


8,766 

Aligarh 

• 

• 

• 

aaa 


8.363 

B 

8,878 

Hathnra • 

• 

• 

• 

•aa 

B 

aa# 

128 

128 

Agra 

• 

• 

• 

S2 

B 

2,165 

758 


Famikli&bld 

• 

• 

a 

•00 

• 00 

210 



Maiopnri • 

• 

• 

• 

000 

• •• 

816 

B 


Stiwah 

• 

• 

• 

aaa 

aaa 

642 

166 


Btah • 

• 

a 

a 

8 

22 

801 

169 


Burilly . 

• 

• 

• 

000 

••• 

788 

264 

902 

Bijnav • 

• 

« 

• 

821 

232 

023 


2,404 

Budaaii • 

• 

• 

• 

16 

••• 

860 

14 

879 

UoiAdAbId 

• 

• 

• 

62 

91 

2.330 

84 

2,666 

Shhigabhapur 

• 

• 

0 

••• 

000 

41 

730 

771 

Filibhh . 

• 

• 

0 

16 

••• 

827 

8 

846 

Cawnpar • 

• 

• 

• 

••• 

240 

704 

826 

19270 

Fatehpar • 

• 

• 

• 

•00 

129 

1,016 

66 

1,201 

BAnda . 

• 

• 

0 

•00 

1 

781 

3 

786 

Hamlrpar 

• 

• 

0 

■a 

6 

800 

349 

678 

AllahhbAd. 

« 

• 

0 


• aa 

603 

612 

1,116 

JhAnsi • 

• 

• 

0 

H 

180 

1,260 

8 

1,446 

Jilaiia 

• 

• 

0 


B 

617 

aaa 

617 

Lalitpur • 

• 

• 

0 

M 

n 


••• 

808 

Banaria 

• 

t 

0 

186 



000 

419 

Miiaapar • 

• 

• 

0 

000 

‘ 71 

••• 

48 

114 

Janiipu • 


• 

0 

••• 

••• 

116 

940 

1,066 

CRiAiipuT • 

• 

• 

0 

9 

80 

188 

6 

177 

BhDk 

• 

• 

0 

000 

80 


67 

165 
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DinBioTs. 

Aagluff. 

Gorakh- 

panthL 

Ottwn. 


TOVAIh 

Gonkbpur 

• a 


B 

372 

521 

mm 

1A78 

BmU • 

a a 


B 

4.106 

aaa 

1,336 

3A61 

AwmgBrh 

• a 


7 

aaa 

A767 

470 

6.384 

KmuBiin • 

• • 


6 

3.081 

aaa 

B 


GarhwAI • 

• a 


• aa 

A07 

827 

B 

1,284 

TarAi 

a a 


54 


88 

H 

491 

Laoknow • 

• • 


6 

M 

1.051 

276 

1,888 

UdAo e 

• a 


1 

H 

25 

872 

898 

BAABbnU 

t a 


• a. 

H 

26 


822 

filUpar • 

• a 


12 

14 

11 

471 

508 

Hardoi • 

a a 


aaa 

• •• 

aas 

868 

868 

Kberi • 

a a 


•aa 

• •• 

831 

202 

533 

Faizftbid a 

a a 


..a 

• •• 

24 

711 

783 

Gonda • 

• • 


45 

••a 

75 

1,180 

^^9 

Bahiiioh a 

a a 


15 


5 

891 

411 

BultAnpnr • 

a a 


aaa 

• 

aaa 

864 

864 

nkrUbgarh 

a a 


aa. 

aaa 

aaa 

458 

468 

Bdrabanki 












• •• 

aaa 

893 

898 


Total 

• 

4«317 

13.183 

60.987 

17,388 

B6A80 


Johiya. A aeot of Rajputs, who, according to Sir H. M. Ttllf^t i 
“aw by BO^ authorities included among the thirty-sii Boyil] 
i^of India,- by others thqr are considered a mew wmifieation 
rf ^ ®*“**‘- 1“ ‘‘■e gathering of the lUjpats to defend 

the Mon Pnnee of Chithor tfa^ aw styled “ Lords of Jangaldes « 
which indnded Hariyina, Bhatner, and NAgaur. Thew at& I 
bdiew, no BAjputs of tins dan, except a wiy few in 
cl AUshibAd, and those in the DuAb, who form a GhaniAai in tiw 


• fewiMMiitanf oiMMfv a ▼. 
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naigldKmrhood of AHijhltliM and Chail, and adio are all oanaarted 
to Muhammadanum, Colonel Tod ooncddera the JoUjaa to be 
totalljr extinet/' 

Joihi>‘— A term applied to at least two wry different ohunea 
of people. The proper term for the astrologer or astronomer, whose 
funotion is the preparation of horoscopes and the asoeitaining of 
the Inoky and nnlneky ioflnenoes which attach to partionlar times, 
is Jyotishi, whu’h comes from the Sanskrit JfavtUhika or " one 
skilled in astronomy and astrology.'' He is always a Bx&hman, 
and though not holding a very high position, he is an indispenrible 
personage in the village economy. From this Jodii is a corruption* 
and he, in the Plains at least, is a mudi less respectable practitioner. 
He is also known as Bhaddali from his eponymous ancestor, and 
Bhanreriya from his approximation to the BlAnd or actor>singer 
caste, Bhaddali, who was a famous astrologer and the author cf 
a well-known book on the subject known as Sagun&vBli or *'the 
interpretation of omens," is said to have been the son of the oel^ 
brated Vartha Mihira, who was one of the “nine gems" of the 
Court of Vikramaditya. He was the author of the Brihat Sanhita 
and Brihaj Jttaka. and is sud to have died in 5S7 A. D. 

2. The birth of Bluuldali is told in this wise Vartha Mihiri^ 
after a life spent in tin* study of astrology, was on his return 
home. By his art he had discovered that, if he begot a son at a 
particular time, tiie child would be a profound adept in the science. 
On the road he was delayed and was obliged to halt at the house 
of a Dhobi, or, as some say, of an Ahir. The master of the house 
was absent, but lus lady was at home. The sage lamented to her 
tliai: ho was Unable to meet his wife at the auspicious moment. She 
thou ght the opiMrtnnity too good to be lost for the production 
of a child with such a future. From their embraces she conceived, 
and the &mons Bhaddali was the result. Next day Yarfiha Mihira 
reached home, and his wife also conceived and bore a son. Before 
die was ddivered he gave her a ball, and told hmr when the child 
was bom to throw the ball within the sacred cude in which he was 
engaged in the study of the stars. The result of his caloulationa 
was unfavourable^ and he deolaibd that he was not the father cl 
tile child udikh she bore to him. In his rage and grief he left 
Ins wife and child, and went and settled in a foreign land. 

* Zaigslr tsMd cn • aattsoBiribaMbrVaadifliBMidHilM Yaahi, DwaiJ 
OsDeolK^BHsiUr. 
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8. The two boye grew up and both becsame adepts in aetiologjr. 
After a time, when they were taunted about the uncertainty of their 
descent, they consulted the stars, and ascertaining that Vartha Mihira 
was their father, started in search of him. When after a long 
weary march they reached a certain city, they found a great crowd 
assembled. An astrologer, who was their father, Varftha Milum, had 
foretold that at a certain time and place a fish would drop 
from the sky. The King of the land and all his subjeois 
were assembled to see the promised miracle. When the bc^s 
made their calculations they found that the fish would oi^rtainly 
drop from heaven, but not at the exact time and place foretold by 
the astrologer, their father. 'Iheir announcement turned out 
correet, and they were greatly applauded, while their father was 
brought to shame. In his surprise he asked them to explain bis 
mistake. They informed him that he had not made allowance for 
the slight movement of the eai*th while the iish was falling from 
heaven, and tiny added that he also failed to take account of tlu^ 
time which the kill liad taken to fly through the air when thrown 
by his wife liefoi'e it fell in the saca-ed circle. YarAha Mihira was 
confounded, and now ooniident of the virtue of his wife, returned 
home with his sons. Tlie son of the low caste woman being illegi- 
timate was not allowed to bei'ome a proficient in Sanskrit literature, 
but confined his stmlies to Hindi, in which l.inguage he wrote the 
famous treatise on omens, to which reference iias already lieen made. 
He then, before Rilja Bhoj was bom, foretold the glory to which he 
would attain; but Munja, the uncle of the young prince, in his 
jealousy had him ex]K)sed in the jungle, where he was rescued hj a 
BrAhman, and lived to ascend the throne. 

4. The Joshis of the Plains are followers of the Sima Veda, 
while those of the hills follow the Yajur Veda. 'I'he best known 
^oirat of the former are Bharatlwaja, Fachrauliya ; Sikrauriya ; 
Urauriya ; Kakara; SilAehar (Sila Achdrya) ; or Silauta*; Chhibari ; 
and FAi'Asara. But the Census returns, which include no less than 
451 sections, lead to the conclusion that the Joshis, at least in the 
Plains, are a very mixed body. We have few of the regular BrAh* 
niftniflftl goifa$, and many which suggest a lower origin or connec- 
tion, such as Bagri, Bais, BAri, HarwAr, Chamargaur, Chau- 
hAn, Gautam, Baghubansi, BAjput, SunAri, and Tuar; with local 
aeotions such as AharwAr, Bhoj]mrjya, OujarAti, Indauriya, Har- 
dwAfi, Kanaujiya, MagarwAr, Muazsamnagariya, Saksena, and Sri- 
Voa. in. a 
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blstam. Th^ ate entitled to teoeive only tibiee Idnda of oSmng 
(litfae)— 4li08e made to Santachara or Satnm, who ia oniTeraally re- 
garded aa of evil omeni and those made to Bdhn and Ketn^ the 
demons who ace the cause of eolipses. GKfts to Sa nfach a r a aremade 
only on a Satutday from morning to noon, and oonaiat of an iron 
dibh (btfUi), one ter and a quarter of »ra4 pulse, five ekk4ta»lu of 
vegetable oil, and a small sum of mon^. The gift to Bdhu Deota 
inchidea seven kinds of grain, a knife or other iron cutting instm- 
ment, a goat, and a small piece of sapphire These an 

given to the Joshi on a Wednesday after the recital of q^ropriate 
verses (waafra). llie offering to Kctu includes a lamb or sheep, 
oil, an iron vessel, a piece of green cloth, some coral, and emerald 
{tummurud), gold, and a small sum of mon^. This is given to 
the Joshi on a Friday night, just when one or two stars are visible ; 
to use their own phrase, it should be done in the shade of stara. 
The little bits of gold and precious stones used in these offerings 
are sold by Sundre at a half pice each, and of course only a very 
minute portion is given. 

5. Ihogotrai already named are exogamous; a son can be 
married in a getra lower than that of bis father ; but with girla 
the rule of hypergainy prevails, and she must be married in a 
superior gotra, if possiUo to a Gangaputra boy. But on the 
other hand, a Gangaputra will never marry his daughter to a Joshi. 
When the bride is brought home {gattna), the members of the gotn 
assemble and drink milk boiled with rice and sugar. This is known 
as ditdkabkSH, and represents a sort of formal initiation of the bride 
in the family of her husband. From that time the members can 
eat kaekehi cooked by her. It may be noted that among Brill- 
mans the bride cannot cook kaekekt for her new family until she 
attains puberty, and until the rite following impregnation {garbkad- 
kdne) is performed. The Khasiyas of Kumaun are stQl more 
particular, and wiU not eat from the hand of the bride until she 
beats children. 

6. These Jodus of the plains are worshipperB of godesses 
rather than of gods. Next to these their most favourite dehy is 
hfahibtr. 


7. The Mftrwiri Joshis are Fanch Gbnr, and are divided into 
Adi Gaur ; Jaypnii Gaur; MUavi Oanr and 
Gdjar Gaur or those of Jaypnr, Mftlw% and 
Giyatit. Some of them ace found in Benarea, and they, aa well an 


the Mtewtei JosUs. 
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fhe KttBttm lothu^ aw qvite diitiiiefe from the common Jotliie 
of the plams. lotheaaoeirftlieGMjar Gear Joahi^thetcimJoihi 
ia • title eoS doee not tei«reaent an aetnel ceete. 

8. Of theoe, Mr. Atkinaon^ writea " The Joahia, though 
— „ . hardly ranked aa Brthmana in the pbdM 

have attained in the hilla, by long preaeiip* 
tion, a olaim to be oonaidered Br&hmaaa, and intermarry with Ptoat^ 
Pdnrda, liwtria, and othera. They are by occupation aatrologera 
and horoaoope-makera, bat large nnmbera now affieot govemn)Mi.t 
eerrioe or agriculture.'' They have eeveral gotrut, of which the 
following aooonnt ia given by Pandit Janardan Joebi. The Ui'gya 
gotra are said to be descended from Snshanidhi, a Chanbd Brihman, 
of Jhdsi, near AllahSbftd, who is said to have accompanied BIja 
Som Ghand to Kumann where he was aiqtoinietl his Wasir. An 
absurd legend tells that these Joshis take their name from JhAsi, 
their oiiginal home Th^ are divided into variimb local sections, 
such as those of Jhijar, Shilakhola, l>igoli, Kotwdigtnw, etc., 
none of which intenuariy The Angiras gotra claim descent from 
Nathrtj PtmAof Khorin Kanauj, who came to Kumann on a pil> 
grimage to Badarinith, and obtained employment as an astrologer, 
and the village of Siren in KatayAr free of revenue. From thence 
th^ spread over Kumann, and continnod for a long time to per- 
form simply priestly functions, but in the troi'hlei* which arose on the 
accession of Trimal Chand in 1626 A D., tliLj succeeded in obtain- 
ing a share of State offices, and have never Mled to be represented 
in Government service. Service and agriculture are the oeoupations 
of the division to the present day, and thqr olaim the title of Dtwin. 
The Kausik gotra has a history of nineteen generations in Knmann. 
Th^ claim their origin ftom a place called Nadiya Santipur, whence 
thqr came and settled at Doti. Before their immigration they 
are alleged to have been BAjped Brthinans. Of the other yetras 
Mr. Atkinson writes: — The Joshis of the Upamanya gotra claim 
descent from a Misra Brfihman of Diptiya. They say that some 
of his descendants become P&nrds, and Uiat those w^ devoted them- 
selves to astrology became Joshis. Btibhadra of this gotra was 
the first of them to obtain any notoriety, bat thqr have a great 
preffileetion for Government service and eaU themselvea Dtwtn 
They are also known as Danya or Dhamya Joshu from their pcia- 

iMioutaitmaaMHtor,m,4»$^ 

Voa. III. a S 
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cipal village. The Joshie of the Bh&radvftja ffotra make their an* 
oefttor como from JhQsi near Allah&b&d, and he settled ‘in the 
villa^ of Silafranw, wlienoe his descendants are called Silwftls. 
Thofee that live at Chinaklian and Darhy&l are called after these 
villages/^ 

9. The poorer members of the Gangoli Joshis still practise 
astrology^ as indeed do all. Mr. Atkinson adds— there is no real 
evidence that they came from the plains ; but if they did they are 
a remarkable example of a caste hardly considered as being on the 
outskirts oven of Biahmans in the plains, having attained to such 
a respcH^fable position in th<* hills nhiob they still maintain by tlie 
intelligence ami eiuTgy of ttkir ropre^seniatives. For the last two 
oontnricH tliey liavc been the master movers in all intrigues, and 
have inono])oli8<*d to a great extent all the valuable government 
appointments^ and possess an influence second to none, and which has 
to bo carefully adjusted by tlic administration/^ 


of the Jonhin accariing to the CennitK of lB9t, 


Difltricis. 


Nambar. 

Districts. 

Nnmber. 

Dehra DAn • • 

• 

168 

ShdlijahAnpur 

• 

1,568 

Sah4iaapar • • 

• 

797 

Pilibhlt 


609 

Muzaflarn^gar • 

• 

218 ' 

Cawnpur • 


t09 

Bpiaiidalialir 

a 

9()0 

Fatebpur 

• 

675 

Aligaih 

« 

1.112 1 

lidnda • • • 

• 

186 

Mathnia 

« 

666 

Hamiipnr • • 

• 

1,415 

Asra • 

• 

1,712 

AlUbfcUd . 

a 


Farrnktiib&ii 

a 

2,022 

Jh^nsi • . • 

t 

1,177 

tfainpuri . • 

a ^ 

2,381 

J41aun • • • 

• 

1,239 

EtftwHh • 

a 

2,278 

Lalitpur • • 

• 

619 

KUh . 

a 

1.080 

Benares . • 

• 

8 

Baieilly • • 

• 

846 . 

Jaunpur • • 

• 

88 

Bijnur . • 

a 

1,976 

Gb4zipar • • 

• 

86 

Badami • 

• 

ifm 


• 

880 

lIcuAdibAd . 


1,266 

Baati % • 

a 

• 

158 









msc. 


jolAua 


JDUtrUmtum e/ He Je»ku eeenutiiig to ike Cenetia ^ l&il, 
— coutd. 


Dirtriotfl. 

Number. ^ 

Dtsiricti. 

Number* 

Aaingirh . . 

)8< ' 

tsisdbdd • . • 

SIS 

tvti .... 

199 

Oonda • • • . 

178 

Lucknow • • 

974 

Balirdi^ • 

589 

Undo • • • , 

312 

3u1t4npur • • 

89S 

BMBstsI] • 

295 

Paridbaarh • 

199 

Sitapur • • « 

1.273 

Udrabanki 

S99 

Hardoi • • • . 

1.176 

1 


Khtri • • • . 

1.312 

j Total 

86,049 


Julahtty Jolaha — the MiihammaJau wmviii| 2 ^ caste. It has 
been supposeil that ihey rc]irobeut boine menial Hindu vreaving 
caste who were converted wholesale to IbUzn. On the other hand, 
it is possible that they may lia\e grown up among the Muham- 
madan body. But there beems good reason to believe that they 
are an occupational caste recruited from diverse sources. Thus as 
Mr. Ibbctson remarks '^wc find Koli Jiiliilcis, Cliamilr Jul&bas, 
Mochi Julfthas, R&mddsi Juldha^, and so forth: and it is pro1)abIe 
that after a few geneiations thebe men will drop the prefix which 
denotes their low origin and become Julahas pure and simple^ 

2. The Parhotiya Julaha of Bohilkhand is a Hindu and ap- 
parently only a variety of Kori. JuUhas at tlie last Census re* 
corded themselves in 24 !• sections of the usual type. These seem 
to have no influence on marriage. Many of thebc suggest a con- 
nection with other tribes and sects, such as Bais, Banya, Bargfijar, 
Bhangi, Bhdt, Bisen, Chamir, Chauhfin, Oaur, Koli, Hfljput, 
Tamoli, Teli, Tomar. Others rejiresent local settlements as Bahrdi* 
chiya, Chaurasiya, Faiz&bSdi, Gangapdri, Ilaidarabddi, Ilasanpuri, 
Kanaojiya, Kdnhpuriya, Khairdbddi, Matliuriya, Mirzapuri, Mul- 
tdni, Purabiya, Sarwariya, Shabdbtdi and Utiaidba. Others 
again are of the regular Muhammadan type : Madfiri, Mubamniadii 
Homin, Mughal, Pathdn, Shaikh, Sadtqi Sunni. 

8. The word Juliha is of Persian origm {j»Uk, JuUU, a 


I Pat|jd6 E(kmir 0 ph^, pen. SIS. 
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weftvtr, jnla julla^ a ball of thread). JoUhae genendly objeot 
to the name and call themselvee Mftmin or Momin or orthodox ; 
Ndrbtf ** weavers in white/^ Jnlihas are very clannish and usiudly 
intermarry in families with whom they have been accustomed to eat 
and smoke for generations. They say they are the direet descend- 
ants of Adam, who, when Satan made him realise his nakedness, 
taught the art of weaving to his sons. They do not profess to 
admit outsiders into the caste, but this undoubtedly often oecursi 
and, as above stated, the caste is almost certainly recruited from 
persons who asHume the name of Julaha as an occupational title. 

4. Th(^ follow the Muhammadan rules of marriage and in- 
heritance. They are particularly camful in forbidding the inter- 
maniage of foster children. A man cannot have two sisters to 
wife at the same time.^ Many of them in the villages revere the 
local gods, and some worsliip Mata Bhawftni. They also pay great 
respect to the tombs of saints and martyrs. They offer food, 
sweets and cakes to the sainted dead at the {estivals of the td 
and Shab-i-barftt and offer to them goats and rams at the Bakrid. 

6. The business of the Juldha has sadly decreased in consequence 
of the introdwtioD of fomRii doth. Many 
ru(««. have now taken to cultivation and various 

forms of labour. The Julaha generally Ix^ars the character of 
being oowaixlly, pretentious, factious and bigoted. They took a 
leading part in the reivnt Benares riots and some of the worst 
outrages in the Mutiny wore their work. In the villages the 
Juldha is looked on as a fool, and a butt of the agricultural classes 
who are always jeering at his ignorance of crops. The JulAha^’s 
goat and given to viciousness {Jnldhe ii ekheri marJtaii), 
Eight weavers quarrelling over nine pipes (dti Jutdka nan 
huqqa.fU par hhi tknkkfm tkukka). The Julftha steals a reel 
of thread at a time, but Ood makes him lose all at once.'' (Jatdka 
ekurdve* nali naltf kkuda ekurdpf ekkr bari). ^^The arrow of the 
weaver*^ {Juldke ka Hr). What the Kamboh wins the Juliha eats’^ 


1 Writiaa of BenpJ, Mr. O'Paniiel Alihonah in Bengal proper the 

Shaikh isnenally a petty oaltivator, he ranka^above the JolAha or weaver. In 
Eastern Bengal the Shaikh yonng man marries at abont 21 years of age, and the 
Joliha two years earlier ; while the Jt>Uha girl is married at 11 years and the 
Shaikh girl a month or two orer 12 years. Ten per cent, of the former nnder ten 
years of age are given in marriage and less than five of the latt r. Mnob tlM 
■restate of thhiga exists in other parts of kengal proper ; bat as notioed bef ore» 
the age of wedlock ia lower in Weitem Bengel^ the looal ^pnetiof beigg prohabbr 
^ Iqr mnda exaa^.” Csatas 210* * 
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{JUt tamiok kkit JukUa.y *‘1{ jaa ware going to tan Mtiham> 
madon 700 might do bo in a less dierepatable place than a Joltha'a 
house" [Turi hkaf (0 JtJdkS he giar). JuldhS ki*aql giid^ 
k<4i kai. " The Jnltha's biainB are in his hackode." Kkai kkH 
gadka, maral jdS Jnldha — “ The ass eats the crop and the Jultba 
gets thrashed " One proverb embodies a ouiioos piece of folklore. 
Juldka bkutiailt U»i The Jnl&ha lost his way in a linseed 

fidd." A Jnllha is supposed to have taken the linseed field coveted 
with blue flowers for a river and tried to swim in it. As a intallel, 
Mr. Christian^ quotes from Kingsley's “ The Roman and the 
Teuton A madness from Gk)d came over the IleraleB, and when 
th^ came to a field of flax, thqr took the blue flowers for water 
and spread out their arms to swim through and were all slaughtered 
defenoelessly." He might have added that the same tale appears 
in No. 149 of Grimm's German Stories. 


Jfiifribnitott of tie Juidkae eeeording to ike Cennt of J89t, 


Diitnotis 

Number. 

BietrioU. 

- 

Number, 

DelifH Dib • 

• 


1,349 

Moraddbftd 

• • 

• 

83,401 

SabAnnpar • 

• 

• 

40,071 

SbbbjabAnpur 

a 

18,103 

Mn/aSarnagar 

m 


23,296 

Pilibhtt 

* • 


16,401 

Meerut a 

• 

a 

25,685 

Cawnpnr 

• * 

• 

4,847 

Bulatkdibahr a 

• 

« 

13,147 

Fatebpur 

• ■ 

• 

2,636 

Aligarb • 

• 

• 

3,056 

BAnda , 

• a 

a 

75 

Matbiira 

a 

# 

36 

Hemlrpur 

• a 

• 

889 

Agra . 

a 

• 

1,271 

AllaUlbid 

• a 

a 

88.944 

Farrukb&bdd # 

• 

• 

4p334 

JbAun# 

a a 

e 

51 

Mainpuri 

e 


1,326 

JAlaun 

a a 

9 

877 

EUwah 

• 

• 

2,352 

Lalitpur 

■ a 

a 

S 

Etah 

a 

e 

4^203 

Benaree 

• 

• 

83.406 

Bareillj 

• 

f 

42,654 

Minapur 

a a 

• 

18,683 

Bijnor # a 

• 

• 

61.523 

Jaonpur 

a a 

e 

33,807 

Badaan 

• 

• 

10,804 

Gb&aipur 

a a 

« 

88,504 


> Bihar PtwMrtf, 1S7. 
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JTOTltHl. 


DUtriintio* of the JutAhae aeeordtng to tie Cetuue ef 189 1. 

— Cf>Btd. 


Diatriota. 

Number. 

Diatriota. 

Number. 

Ballia «... 

30,647 

Haidoi • • • 

10/)63 

Gorakhpur • « • 

117,891 

Eberi • • • • 

20,127 

fissti • • • • 

30,060 

FaizaLAd • • • 

S6.473 

Assmaarh . 

68.076 

Gonda . , • . 

16,664. 

TsrAi • . • • 

12,666 

Balirkich • . • 

18,285 

Lucknow 

6,966 

Suliftiipnr • • • 

10,343 

Unko • • • • 

3.221 

I’art&bKsrh • • 

9,497 

BM Bareli • 

4.117 j 

Bkrabaiiki . • • 

30,182 

Sftapur • • • 

3(i,658 ' 

Total 

7,80.231 


JyotiBhi — (Sanskrit root 'Mo shine on, to 
illnminato'^), a class of Brahmans vrho dcvoti' themselves tofortnne- 
tellinp;, astrology, and the (*onstrudion of horobcopes. The prepar- 
ation of a IioroBGojH' is n(‘cesHary for c»very res]:)Octahle Hindu boy j 
lienee the trade is a lar^ one and very lucnitive. But the functions 
of the Jyotishi are nut eonfiiied to the twice-born castes, and he is 
ready to predict events for any jierson, even of low estate who can 
afford to pay him, Tliis is one of the chief methods by which the 
cfisteless tribes have Ixvu brought within the llrdhnianical fold ; and 
as a tvih} of this kind tends towards Brahmanism the Baif^ or 
devil priest, who is invariably drawn from the aboriprinal races, is 
replaced by the Ojha and the Jyotishi who claim to be BrAhmans. 
The Jyotishi is not re^rded with any particular respect, and he is, 
of course, generally a quack and impostor. 
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Xftblr Fftntlii.-^A Hindu sect who are followers of the Saint 
Kabir. His name is from an Arabic root meaning " great The 
history of the saint is very uncertain. He is believed to have been 
bom at Benares and adopted by a Muhammadan weaver. By 
one account he was miraculously conceived by the virgin widow of 
a Brfthman^ and he lived partly at Benares and partly at Magar^ in 
the Basti District, in the reign of Sikandar Shih Lodi, between 
1488 and 1612 A.D. Owing to his connection with the weaver 
caste, many Julfthas are fond of calling themselves Kabtr Bansi, os 
Kabir Panthi, without much reference to the special doctrines asso-- 
ciated with the name of Kabtr. Writing of the Panj&b, Mr. 
Maclagan^ remarks that the connection between weaving and 
religion is as interesting as that between cobbling and irieligion in 
England. There are some Musalmfin tribes (the Khokhars, 
Chughattas and Chauhans, for instance) who are found in many 
parts of the Province performing indifferently the functions of the ^ 
weaver and the Mulla.^^ Kabtr is said to have been a disciple of 
lUmanandi and from one point of view the Kabir Pautbis are merely 
Bftmanandis who refuse to worship idols. Kabir, as the legend of 
his death shows, was a product of both Hindu and Muhammadan 
influence. When he died at Magar the Hindus and Muhammadans 
disputed as to the disposal of his body. But while th^ were con- 
tending the saint himself appeared and told them to look under 
the sheet which covered his corpse, and then immediately disappeared. 
When thqr raised the sheet thqr found only a heap of flowers. Of 
these the Hindus took half and burned them at Benares, while the 
Muhammadans buried the remainder at Magar, where a cenotaph 
was raised over them, and the saint is worshipped in both places by 
the followers of the rival creeds. 

2. On the principles of the sect Professor Wilson * writes 
** The Kabir Panthis, in consequence of their master having been a 
reputed disciple of BAmanand and of their paying more respeet to 
Vishnu than the other members of the Hindu triad, are always 
included among the Vaishnava sects and maintain, with jBoit of 
them, the Btm&wats eqpeeially, a friendly intercourse and political 


Yoa. 111. 


> Peuv'dS Ownmu JSePwf, 142. 
sjSjeavf,I,74. 
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alliance. It is no part of tlicir faith, however, to worship any 
Hindu deity, or to observe any of the rites or oeremonials of the 
Hindus, whether orthodox or schismatical. Such of their members 
as are living in the world conform outwardly to all the usages 
of their tribes and caste, and some of them pretend even to 
worship the usual divinities, though this is considered as going 
fuAher than is justifiable. Those, howev(*r, who have abandoned 
ilu* fetters of society abstain from all the ordinary practices, and 
address their honu&go chiefly in chanting hymns exclusively to the 
invisible KaUr. They use no mantra or fixed form of salutation, 
they liave no fioeuliar mode of dress, and some of them go nearly 
naked, without objc(‘tiiig, however, to clothe themselves when 
clothing is considered decent or respectful. The Mahants wear a 
small skull cap; thc.fronial marks, if worn, am usually those of 
the Yaishnava sects, or they make a streak with sandal or 
Gopiehandan along the ridge of the nose ; a necklace and rosary of 
Tulasi are also worn by them, hut all those outward signs are 
(*onsidercd of no iinportanc^e, and the inward man is the only es- 
sential point to be attended to/^ 

S. It is perhaps more by his writings than by his actual teach- 
ing that the ehiof inflneuce of Kabir has been 
iSbipf * gained.* His doctrines and precepts are 
embodied in the Snkh-nidhan and the Adi- 
grantha of the Sikhs. Next to the Bdmfiyana of Tulasi Dfts there 
is porliaps no body of literature which is so popular among Hindus 
of Northern India as the Bijak of Kabir, and his verses and 
apothegms am ever on the lips of both Hindu aud Musalmin* 

4. The sect is open to both Hindus and Musalmfins, and perhaps 
in consequence of this it is not a favourite with men of high caste. 
Most of its adherents, in these Provinces at least, are drawn from 
the inferior castes, as the lower Banyas, Sunars, LohArs, Koiris, Kor- 
is, K&chhis, Kumliftrs, Barhais, Chamdrs, and Julfihas. Among the 
weaving oastos it is, as has been said ali'eady, extmmely popular. 
There is no regular formula of initiation {mantra). The introduc- 
tion of a neophyte is performed in this way. A piece of ground in 
the monastery or in the house of the candidate is carefully cleaned 
and plastered. In this is placed a pitcher full of water, in the 
mouth of which am fixed some maugo twigs {paldo ) ; on the pitcher 


1 On this soe Grisrsoo, Uoim Temaeular Liiwaiure^ 7. 
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a lamp is lighted with ghi and an otEering ie made oonaeting of 
sandal, holy lioe {aekehaf^, and flowers and incense is homed. A 
garland of flowers is plaoed round the neck of the pitcher nd the 
core of a coooa^nnt with some hutdtha sweetmeats is ofEered. Some 
oamphor is burnt and the neophyte dts in the holy square heCore 
the Guru, who makes him say the words 

8aii/m purutka ko imdnt u Aridap men japo. 

** Repeat the name of the true being within yon with hreath." 
The disciple then with his joined hands thrice makes obdsance to 
the Ghixu and utters thrice the words, Bandegi Bdhtb / ** My serviea 
to the Master.^' This is the common form, hut the ritual with 
the more learned Mahants is of an elaborate tjrpe After this the 
Guru teaches the disciple the GAyatri or Morning Prayer and the 
Sandhya Sumiran or evening prayer. This G&yatri is not the 
usual Hindu form— sarenjram bhargo dnaega dhtmnhi 
dkiga po nah praekodapdt.—^’Ln^ us meditate on that excellent 
glory of the Divine Vivifying Sun ; may he enlighten our under- 
standings.^^ Tlie KabirPanthi G&yatri is a song {bini) composed 
by Kabir himself and runs as follows 

KaHrdin duni darbesha dwSr talimai leiAaj 

Turn fund mund men pira j 

Turn phdia^ pAakkar pkakira j 

T»m ekalo ka»n ki ekilj 

Tnm ramo kann ki ndl; 

Turn earbangi eakjer men, turn ko mdr na pdr. 

Sakai iwantar turn rano tamhdr^ gnkar ganbiir. 

Kkdli khalak mnfk mdiin fon Qara kahain Kabtr. 

Saiga ndm ki drti nirmal hhapa thatvr, 

Bkarm Ude lokS ehalS guru bakipdn mild Kabdr. 

« The &ith of Kabtr is double mendicancy ; only bowing to the 
door of God is taken into aoooimt. It is thou who feelest pain 
in the headless body. It is thou who livest in the starving 
mendicant. In whose footsteps oanst thou walk? In whose 
stream canst thou flow? Thou art of all forms and hast neitheir 
tu yintiing nor end. Thou art die beginning and thou art the 
end. Thou art the bank of all the rivers (rdigioas aeots). 
Thou pervadest the entire universe. Thou art deepest of elL Saith 
TCaMv “ Witihout me (God) the Universe is empty ; it is 1 that fill 
the Universe. If yon the saoied lamp <d truth your body 
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will be free from darkness. Dharm Das (the slave of virtue) holds 
the hand of his reli^^ious ^lide Kabir and ascends to heaven.^' 

6. The Sandhya Sumiran or Evcuiii^ Prayer is as follows 

Sdnjh tiifi aihSe^ chakai dlna rot, 

Ckal chakwa ohi denirdn juhdn diwan rain nahin hot^ 
liain ki bichkuri chakai ay a mili prahhdt. 

Jo Jan liekhuri ndm ke pawn diwa» nahin rtt, 

Binwat hoakar jori ke, sunu guru hripa nidhdn^ 

JJaya gharihi baudagi kamdta »hil kardr. 

Btt gahaut hhakla ke adi bhnkti arlngdr. 

Kewal hdm kewal guru bdln pir Kabir. 

Evening has oomc and the sun has set. Then cries the Brfthmani 
duok. * C) mate of mine I Li*t us sc^ek that land where there is no 
night nor day.^ Wlieu the duck jiarts from her mate at night she 
miHjis him again at dawn ; hut he who paHs with the True Nome 
never finds it again either hy night nor day. Oimerosity, humility^ 
worship, the univeTsal brotherhood of mankind, uniform observance 
of law, and niomis — these are the ornanunts of a devotee, and his 
deooration is Ihc love of God. Tlu* True Name is the only religious 
guide, and his greatest pro])het is Kabir 

7. Bebides these, the Guru teaches the disciple a numlier of 
hymns which he commits to memory, and sings morning and even- 
ing. The Guru visits his dibei])lcs omjc a year in the cold weather, 
and ho and other mendicants of tlie si'ct are entertained by him for 
a eonple of days. Every day the discijile washes the big toe of his 
Guru and drinks the w'atcr [charanamrtta). When the Guru is leav- 
ing the disciple does obeisance, and makes him a ]>rcsent of inon^, 
clothes, vessels, etc., and salutes him with the words Bandagi Sdhib, 
thrice. As long as the Guru stays in his house the disciple joins 
the mendicants in singing songs morning and evening. When the 
disciple visits his Guru he is eutertaincKl by him, but gives him a 
present when he leaves. The Guru's iniiuence over his disciple is 
altogether exercised in the inten^sts of morality, and should he 
offend he is very sternly reprimanded by the GKiru. One of the 
main principles of the sect is to submit everything in life to control 
of the Guru ; at the same time Kabir himself did not exact un- 
questioning obedience from his disciples, and encouraged them 
to investigate for themselves the truth of his idvice and injuno- 
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Ditiribuiion of tio KalirPanfhU aeeoriitig to Ho Centuo of 189L 


Dxbtbict. 


Number. 

DXtTBICT. 


Numbar# 

Dehia Ddn • 

, 

84 

Fatehpur • 

. 

0 

Musaffamagar • 

a 

6 

Hamlrpur . . 

• 

8 

Bulandahubr • 

a 

268 

AllAhAbAd . 

• 

u 

Aligarh • 

• 

114 

JhAnii • • 


8 

Agra • • 

. 

8 

JAlauQ • • 

• 

3 

Earrokh4bM • 

e 

2 

QliAaipnr • • 


209 

Bareilly , 

a 

16 

Gorakhpur • • 


40 

B^nor • • • 

• 

2 

Batti • • 


8 

MorAdAbAd . 


36 

TarAi • » 


4 

ShabjahAupur • 

• 

67 

Luoknow • • 

a 

10 

Pilibhlt • 

• 

72 

FaizAbAd • • 

• 

16 

Cawnpur • 

• 

18 

Total 

a 

056 


Kachhi.*— The tribe of opium-growers and market gardeners. 
They represent in the west of the Pru\ luec tlie Koiri and Kurmi 
of the eastern distriets. Their name has been vai'ionsly explained. 
Some eonnect it with the Sanskrit iaiHa, “ a flank or enclosure ; 
others with hanha a furrow ; others again connect it with 
kdehhnay the term for eolleeting the opium from the capsules of 
the poppy, or with kachhdr^ ‘‘the low rich alluvial land ” which they 
usually cultivate. They claim, however, some connection with the 
Kachhwftha sept of Rd jputs, who may have a totcmistic relationship 
with the kaehhapa or tortoise, as the Kurmi, with kurmat the 
turtle. They are also known in the extreme west of the Pro* 
vince as Nainaya, Sahnai, Bftrahmfishi, or those who keep their 
under crops all the year round. Another name of the 
tribe is in some places Murfto, or growers of the radish (m4li ) ; 


1 Mainly bated on notes by E. Bote, Etq., C. 8., Colleotor of FarrnkhAUd; 
B4bn SSnwal DAt. Deputy Colleotor, Hardoi ; and tlie Deputy Intpeoiov of Sohoolf, 
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but in other parts of the country, be, for mstance, in BAi Bareli^ the 
two names arc not quite identical. There the MurAo cultivates all 
kinds of vef^tables, includin^^ turnips, onions and turmeric, which the 
KAohhi does not. The tribe appears to be singularly devoid of local 
traditions. The Sakscnas say they come from Sankisa and the 
Kanaujiyas from Kanauj, which they abandoned after the defeat of 
Jay Chand by Shahiibuddin Ghori in 119 (-94. Inf^, some of 
them ascribe* their origin to this sovereign and say that he gave 
the name to those of his B(*rvants who grew vegetables for his court. 
The tribe is most probably an offshoot of the great Kurmi race, and 
has divided from them owing to the special occuj)ation which they 
practise. 

2. The KAchhis arc divided into a number of endogamous sub- 

castes, which vary from district to district. 

Tnbal orffuiiiation. Census returns divide the KAchhis into 

600 sub-castes, of which Ihe most imjiortant are the Chithoriya, 
Ghurela, Hardiya, KaohhwAha, Kanaujiya, Patarita, and Saksena. 
Among those of lo<*al impoi'tuuce we lind the Puniya of Buland- 
shahr ; the Ainariya and Purabiya of Agra ; the Amariya and 
Kijakotiya of Mainpuii ; the ParnAmi and Sakauriya of EtAwah; 
tin* Bhadauriya and Piiiabiya of ShAkjahanjmr ; the Baheniya and 
Murai of Gawnpur ; the Baheniya, Dangarha, and Murai of Fateh- 
pur ; the Bhagta and Sakta of Allaliabfid ; the Amaiiya and 
PariiAmi of JAIaun ; the Bhadauriya and Saloriya of Lalitpur j the 
Dhenkiiliya and Thakuriya of Lucknow; the ChauhAn, Kichar, 
Kusha. and Thakuriya of KAA Bareli; and the Dholakiya or drum- 
mers and Thakuriya of UnAo. In FarrukhahAd, where the 
KAchhis are very influential, we find five sub-castes, the Hardiya or 
growers of turmeric {haldi), the Saksena, who take their name from 
the famous Buddhist city of Sankisa on the borders of FarrukhAbAd, 
and Etah ; the PiyAzi or growers of onions ; the KachhwAya, 

and the Kanaujiya from Kanauj. In RAA Bareli they name seven 
endogamous sub-castes— the KachhwAha, Koiri,Murai,^' radish (m^i) 
grower, Kanaujiya, Haldiha, Kabariya or huckster, who in some 
of the large cities like Lucknow is a Mewafarosh or fruit seller, and 
the Bhemua. In Agra we find five «>ib-casteB— the KaohhwAha, 
Chakchainiya or Chakseniya, the Hardainiya, MurAo, and Khaiiha. 
The Singrauriya tAke their name fium ihe old town of Singraur, 
about twenty-five miles higher up the Ghuges than AUAhAhAd. 
The Murloe again have divisions of their own.'* Pne list divides 
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ihem into lJu B<>ti 7 l^ and KaoUmfya. Thaae last an tha 

most munerooB sob-caste in Bolandshahi and claim descent from a 
motbar o£ the Mftli tribe by a father of the clan of KaohhwAha 
Bljpots. In Bid Bareli they agun give their sob castes as BrAh- 
maniya, Haidiha, Kanaojiyat KAohhi, and Komi, and in Hardoi 
as Haldiya ; Dhakauliya, who take thrir name from the well lever 
{ihenkU) which th^ ose; the Kanaojiya, Kachhwiha, Saksena^ 
Bhadaoriya, who, likethe Btjpat clan of the same name, derive their 
title from the Pargana of Bhad&war in the Agra District; Thaka- 
riya, who claim descent from the Kachhwiha dan of Th&kurs ; and 
the lllonw&r, who trace thdr origin to some Moni or saint of oldsn 
days. As already stated, all those sub-castes, some of which are 
local some eponymous, and some purely oecopational, are all midoga* 
moos. Th^ are also oharacterifaed by some pecoliaiities. Thus in 
Agra the women of the Kachhwiha sob-caste wear a foot ornament 
called ffufari, which is not allowed to others. In Fhrmkh&bld the 
Saksena women similarly wear a special bangle known as lutu» 
or laiiota, made of brass and lac, which is particularly large and 
heavy. This ornament is peculiar to them. 

8. like all tribes on the same grade, tb^ have an infloentiar 
tribal cooncil In Farrukhlbld 

Tribal ocnmoiL , 

the chairman is known as Mahtiya or Chau- 

dhari and the council conbists of a certain number of membera 
selected for their respectability and iDtelii|;^noe ; but when any 
Special business is to be decided^ the attendance of at least one 
member of each family resident within the local jurisdiction of the 
council is necessary. They have power to decide all private dis- 
putes; they can expel any member for debaucheiy or other offence 
contrary to trilial usa^ ; and they can rc-admit culprits to caste 
privileges on providing a feast to the caste^ on feeding a certain 
number of BrfthmanSy or imdergoing other piescribed penanoeb 
4. Within the sub-caste the rule of exogamy do^ not appear to 

. . be very accurately formulated. In Farrakh- 

Bnis oc sxogMPy. 

ibid a man cannot have two sisters to wife 
at tbe same time^ and he cannot many in the family of bis 
paternal aunt or ancle. Those who are more advanced show 
a tendency to adopt the regolar Hindo roles of exogamy. In 
Agra they bar the family of the mother and grandmother <m both 
rides. Among the MnrAos of Hardoi a man deep not many haa 
dangbter in a famity in which hia own son or die aon of a naar 
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nlstive is married. This prohilntion lasts for three or ftmr 
generations, and the line of cousins is also barred. But the rule 
docs not seem to be very deiinite, and each cai»e is dealt with by tho 
trilial council. 

5. Marriage ceremonies are of the usual type. In Farrukh- 
Abftd they can be married at any age above 

0 oeremon ei. ^ 

girl. Elsewhere there is no fixed rule, and both infant and adult 
marriage prevails. There are the usual three standard types, — Siddi 
or CharKana^ IMa^ and Dharauna. In the first, all the ceremonies 
are conducted at the house of the bride, while those of Dola are done 
at tho house of tho bridep^oom. In Dola the father of the bride 
comes to the house of tho bridegroom with some clothes and orna- 
ment for liis daughter on the marriage day, and washes and wor- 
ships her feet and offers the presents. By Dharanna only widows 
are married, and the only ceremony is the giving of a feast to the 
clansmen. In the Dola marriage there is this much sumval of 
marriage* by capture, that the bride is taken away secretly at night. 
Thi offspring of Dharauna marriages, known as Dharannii^a in 
Farrukh&bAd, inherit equally with children by a regular marriage. 
Tho levirati* is ])erinitted under tho usual conditions, but is not 
compulsory on the widow. If she has very young children she 
usually takes them to her new home, and there they join the family 
of her second husband and lose all rights in their father’s 


estate. 


Birth ooremonieB. 


6. Tliere is nothing special about the birth ceremonies. The 
chhatki or sixth day ceremony consists in the 
worship of the goddess Bihoi, who whispers 

in the child’s car, and he smiles in his bleep if she B^>cakB kindly and 
weeps if she reproves. In Farrukhabad tho Ilardiyas do not adopt 
formally ; but a childless man keeps the son of his daughter or 
some other near relation as his heir. Among the other sub-castes 
the practice of adopting a near relation with the consent of the 
brethren notified at a tribal feast is becoming more common. 

7. They bum the married and bury the unmarried dead. On 
the thiiieenth day offerings of food and water 
are given to the manes. Brfihmans are fed 

and clothes and utensils arc given to them for the soul in the other 
world. The son-in-law and daughter’s son are also fed ; this is 
perhaps a survival of the primitive role of deso^ in the female 


DispoBsl of the dead. 
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lutOa Similar offerings are also made at tbe anniversary of the 
death ; but they do not perform the regular Snlddhat. 

8. In Agra^ if they can be said to follow any particular sect, 

Beligion. Saktas and their chief leveronoe ia 

paid to Durga Devi, who is worshipped on 
the seventh day of the waning moon in tbe moutlm of Chait and 
As&rh, with offerings of cakes, sweetmeats, and money. These 
offerings are taken by a Gadliera, or donkey-keeping Kumh&r. If 
the day of the service fall on a Monday, Wednesday, or Friday it is 
considered very auspicious. This worshij) is done to the goddess 
in her form of Sitala, who brings the small-pox. Another goddess, 
Birahi, is also worshipped with an offering of cakes. Nagar Sen is 
propitiated with cocoanuts, eggs, and red lead, which arc given to 
him on a Friday and received by a Dholiin. lie is one of the 
general disease godlings. Kuftnw&'a, he of the well,'' is a sort of 
bogie who lies in wait tor children and spiings upon them when he 
finds them alone. To keep him quiet they pour water out of a 
goat-skin bag on Monday or Wednesday and lay a sweet ball 
(iaddu) on the ground whore two roads meet. Chamar is worship^ 
ped with cakes, sweets, incense, and red lead at the Iloli and DiwS.U, 
and sometimes on Mondays. Ills offerings arc taken by one of the 
Mahanr Kolis, who are his priests. If he is not duly propitiated he 
stops the milk of cows and buffaloes. Lai Mani is a household 
godling who receives cakes and sweets on a Monday ; these are 
eaten by the worshipper and his family. Bbuniiya, the godling of 
the village site, also receives cakes and sweetmeats, which are taken 
by low caste beggars. Sayyid is much dreaded ; p(>ople in trouble, 
and when there is sickness in the family, get a Musalmdn Faqir to 
offer some sweet cakes in his name. The Miy&n of Amroha is 
propitiated in the same way. Sitala and Kudnwala ai'e the special 
deities of women and children. When serious cases of disease or 
otlier misfortune occur, animal sacrifices are necessary. Devi Durga 
receives a young buffalo ; Ch&mar, a ram ; Ndgar Sen and Lai Mani, 
a he-goat. Tlie Devi saoiifice is done at the boundaiy of the village ; 
those of other godlings at their sjiecial shrines. In Farnikh&bfid 
thrir chief reverence is paid to Madftr Sfthib of Makhonpir and to 
Sayyid Mard at some tomb in the village. They also pay special 
reverence to Bis&ri or Yisili Devi, " the poisonous one," who has 
her shrine at Sanldsa. She is supposed to inflict sore qres on those 
who neglect her. Her priests can bring ophthidmia on whom they 
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please by lighting a fire and throwing hot ooids on her image. When 
a person is thus afflicted he lays aside seven cowries, a piece of 
turmeric and charcoali and an iron nail, as marking his vow to make 
a pilgrimage to her shrine. This is undertaken in the months of 
Chait, Abftrh, or Kuar. The offering consists of a packet of betel, 
sweets, eight small cakes, and some cash. If he offers only a 
copper coin the offering is kachehi^ or imperfect. If silver is given 
it \%pahhiy or perfect. Tlio pricsis of her temple promise life-long 
immunity from sore eyes to those who make a perfect offering ; 
those who make an imperfcHst offering are liable to a return of 
the disease. Tliosc who cannot afford io make the regular pilgrim- 
age go a mile or so in the direc^tion of her temple 'und make the 
offering ill a field which must lie beyond the village boundary. This 
is known as Adia Jati^/a, or the half-pilgrimage.'^ The KAchhis of 
RAd Bareli si)eGially worship a deity known as Brahma Gus&in. 
To the west their priests am Kanaujiya or Bhaddari Brahmans, the 
latter of whom are held in low estimation. Their cliief festivals are 


the Iloli and Diw&li ; and though they do not pay much regard to 
other festivals, they perfom the usual ceremonies. 

9 . They have the usual lieliefs in demonology, and in their opinion 

Domonoiofry and doTil- diseases are due to the influence of evil 

POSS0881UI1. spirits. In such cases a sorcerer [nauta) is 

consulted, and he gives them a black thread {ganda) or some holy 
ashes {ikaidt) as a specific. They dread the ghosts of the dead, 
who have a habit of apjiearing naked at night if proper donations 
of clothes are not given to Brfthnians at the obsequies. They believe 
in the Evil Eye, the effects of which aie obviated by burning red 
pepper, salt, and bian in the house fire. The eril influence departs 
in the smoke and stench. Or they take secretly some straw from 
seven thatohes, light it and put it into an earthen pot, which is 
placed upside down in a vessel of water and tlien waved seven times 
round the head of the patient. If the patient is really suffering 
from the Evil Eye the water rises in the upper pot and gives out a 
disgusting smell. When a woman is barren she tries to out off 
some of the hair of a child of a large family or a shred from the 
mother's sheet. Hence barren women are watched, because this 
spell is very injurious to those on whom it is practised. 

10 . The Hardiya sub-oaste will not grow sugareane or chillies. 


Taboos. 


They can give no explanation of this, exoq>t 
that it is not the custom, '^bose who have 
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Ukea the Bhagtt vow will not eat with othere ; and it is only very 
dose rdationa who will eat out of the same dish. The members d! 
the different sub-oastes will not eat together. Some will not eat 
the baingan or ^g-plant in the month of Sftwan or fish or flesh in 
the fortnight saered to the dead {Kandgat^, Men and women eat 
apart and children with both. When they eat some put a little 
food in the flte or give a morsel of bread to the cow* They observe 
the usual naming taboo. The younger members of the family do 
not call seniors by their names. A daughter-in-law will not call 
her father-in-law by his namCi but will address him as bkdi 
brother or bdpu “ father. A husband addresses his wife as the 
mother of so and so his son. A son calls his fatlier akia or ekaeka 
"uncle. 

11. The KAohhis are one of the best trilies of agriculturists in the 
_ Province. They are quiet^ industrious. weU- 

behaved pcojde, who devote themselves to the 
cultivation of the more valuable crops^ such as vegetables, opium, 
sugarcane, turmeric, cto. 
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ItACBVWJllfA. 


Xadilnrftlia.— An importaiit B&jpnt sept. The popahtf 
efymology derive* the name from tiie ooantiy of Kadih, but it ia 
mote prohahly connected with the Sanskrit Kaeikapa, “ iriating 
tontortoia^'^and may poaribtyhetotemistio. The moat impentut 
txaditiona of the sept are, of conrse, connected with the famona Jay 
pur branch. 

“The accepted legend traceeback their lineage to Knea, the 
second son of Btma, who ruled at Ajndl^ and is said to have 
emigrated thence to Bohtfts on the Son river, whence after several 
generations a second immigration brought BIja Nala westward 
across the Jumna to Narwar. And at Narwar the family or the 
8q>t established itself, until Dhola Bftd founded the parent oty of 
the present Jaypur State at Amlier in A. D. 967. At the time the 
country round is said to have been all paroe11(>d out among maiqr 
petty ohi^, Bdjpnts of the Tnar dynasty which reigned at Delhi. 
After years of warfare and ductuations of power, Dhola BA6 and his 
Kaehhwfthas are said to have absorbed and driven out the petty 
chiefs and to have at last founded a solid dominion with a snb* 
stantial territory. The tribal sovereignty thus set np was orip-^ 
nally known by the name of Dhdndar, from a eelebratod saerod 
mount of that name on what is now the State’s western frontier. 
Half a century later another chief, Hanuji, wrested Amber txom the 
Minas and consolidated his power, placing his head-quarters at 
Amber, which gave its name to the chiufbldp thenceforward nnlil 
1728 A. D., when the second Jay Sink deserted it for Jaypur.” * 

2. There are twelve chief Kachhvrftha clans of which the most 
. trustworthy list is that given ly Colond 

Tod. These arc Chhattrabhujaut, Kalyl- 
nant, Nathftwat, Balbhadnnt, Khangaraut, Sultlnant, Paehhayar 
nant, Gngftwat, Ehnmbftni, Ehumbh&wat, Sinbaranpota, Banbirpota. 
In addition to these four others are named*— Bajiwat, Narfiksy 
BhanUlwat, FCrinmalot. 

S. The sqit in Narwar and GKvAHor became indqpendent under 
The iferwK end Vajra Dftmi^ one of whose inscrqdums is 
OwUlorhiaiMh. dated 977 A. D. His great grandson, 

Bhawftna Pila, must have been reigning as an independent chief in 
1021 A. D., when MahmOd of Obaani, in his maceh against 
Kalinjar, aooqpted the submisrion of the Bfija of QwAlior. The 


> Bafpiiidna QoMetUtTf 11., ISfts 
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KaoUtwIhas oontimwd to reign till 1129 A. B., wlien tiie last king 
of ihe race, TejpU or Tejkaran, lost his sovereignty through hia 
love for the fair Maroni, whose beauty still affords a theme for the 
poetio skill of the bards. The KachWfthas of Gw&lior, Narwar, 
and Jaypur, all agree in the same story of the love-blind Dolha 
BM, or the bridegroom prince, who was BU))planted by his cousin 
or nephew, the Parih&r Chief Pardmal or Par&marddi Deva.^ The 
Eachhw&ha dynasty of Amber obtained possession of Narwar 
through the marriage of their daughters with the Moghul Emperors 
of Delhi. The history of this dynasty commences with BA] Sinh, 
son of Bhim Sinh, and grandson of Prithivi Raja, who reigned 
over Amber and Jay pur in the reign of Sikandar Lodi. Prithivi 
BAja is said to have had nineteen sons, of whom several succeeded to 
the throne. Rfij Sinh was succeeded by his son RAmdAs. Fateh 
Sinh succeeded his father about 1610 A. D., but his eon Amar Sinh 
lost Narwar in the reign of ShAhjahAn, as all the members of his 
family declared in favour of his elder brother, Prince Khusru. 
GhirAlioT is said to have Ijeen founded by a KachhwAha Chief, SAraj 
Sen, the jietty RAja of Kimtalpuri or Kutwar. A list and history 
of the dynasty lasting from 925 to 1 104 A. D. is given by General 
Cunningham. He considers the name of the clan to be derived 
from hachhapa^ghdla or tortoise-killers.* 

4. In these Provinces the KachliwAhas are pretty generally 

ThoKaohhwAhaaofthe distributed except in the Eastern Districts. 
North-West ProTinoes. or nearly all, claim a Western origin 

from Amber or Jaypur ; but the legends of their immigration are 
very contradictory. Thus in FaizAbAd th^ fix their arrival from 
Jaypur about six hundred years ago under Ranjit Sinh, who ex- 
pdled the Bhars. In that district most of their proprietary rights 
have been absorbed by the RAjkumArs.* 

Those in Sitapur allege that they came from Jaypur in 1459 
A. D. under BahrAm Sinh and that they belonged to the RajAwat 
elan, of which the present MahArAjaof Jaypur is the head*. In 
Mathura tb^ are classed as Gaurua, which is a general term for 
septs degraded by widow marriage*. In Bulandshahr they allege 


1 Oanninshsin, Archctological BeporU, II., 812. 
II., 817, a. g. 

* BettUnunt JKcport, 158. 

* Beiilm§ 0 ni 98. 

* Qrowie, JTaMiira, 878. 
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dMt tfaoir fote&Uien emignited from Nirwar to Amber end 
theooe to the Qangee-Jiimiia Duib.* ' Ibe Etlweh end Jllnm 
bnmch emigrated from GhrAlior and took poeseeaion of the traet of 
oonntry which from them took its name of Kaohhwfthagaih ; or 
Kachhwihiyagarh, which ie now Pargana M&dhogarh in the Jllenn 
District.* The few Kachhwthae in the Eabtom Districts seem to 
have lost all traditions of connection with Bajputtna, and have 
invented a ridicolons legend that they sprang from the thigh of 
the mythic cow Kimadhenu * 

6. The Kuladevi or family deity of the Kaohhwfthas in their 
oiiginsl home is tiio Jamwfihi Mahfidevi, 
whose temjile is in the gor;^ of the BAn- 
ganga river in Jay pur teiitory^ not far from the south-east comer 
of the Alwar State. It was here that Dhola B&tl, the founder of 
the present Jaypur State, and subhequcntly his son, are said to have 
received miraculous aid from MahAdevi in contending with Minas 
and Bargdjars. The sons of the Alwar Chief go in state to this 
temple to have the ceremony of tonsure performed. Sita and BAma 
are, however, naturally the deities to whom most respect is paid by 
Noriikas and other KachhwAhas, since they claim descent from 
BAma and Sitis whose images are carried with the army both in 
Alwar and in Jaypur. Sri Krishna, too, as his birth-place, 
Mathuia, is so near, is also much reverenced by the ruling family 
and upper class ; and Baladeva, Sri Kriblma's elder brother, is in 
high repute, /ay Baldeoji and /sy Baghundtkji are the common- 
est forms of salutation.* 

0. By one account they claim to belong to the Kasyapa by 
another to the Manava g'dra. In SultAnpur they take brides from 
the Tilokchondi Bais, the ChauhAns of Mainpuri, the Bhadauriya, 
BAthaur, KAnhpuriya and Bandhalgoti septs ; in Aligarh from the 
Fundir, Jais, and BAchhal. In SultAnpur th^ give brides to the 
Tilokohandi Bais, Mainpuri ChauhAns, Bhadauriya, and BAthaur ; 
in Aligaihto the Fundir, Gahlot, Solankhij ChauhAn, FanwAr, 
Tomar, and JanghAra. 


> CiMiM B«por9, NorthFW§il Pnmneu, 1865» L» App. 17. 

s Baohaiiaii, EaBinn India, U., 4S0c 
4 Boipatdna Qat§iUer,lll., 212 . 
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DUtrihuiien of Iko Kaekiwiko RdjpnU according to tkc Cencnc 

ofim. 


District. 

Nnmbers* 

District. 

Numbers. 

fiah^mDpnr # 

a 


44 

Jdlatin 

• e 

e 

6,670 

Hnzaffarnaf^ar 

• 


2,494 

Lalitpnr 

• • 

• 

62 

Ifeerat . • 

• 


2,228 

Benares 

• a 

m 

22 

Bulftodsbabr • 

• 


421 

Mirzapnr 

e • 


1 

Aligarb • • 

e 


1,056 

Jannpnr 

• m 

a 

16 

M atbnra • • 

• 



Ballia 

I 

• a 

a 

64 

Agm . 

• 



Gorakhpur 

a a 

• 

38 

FairakbdbAd • 

• 


1.482 

Basti • 

a a 

a 

88 

Mainpnri e 

e 


998 

Azamgarb 

a a 



Btbwah e 

• 


7,090 

TarAi • 

a a 

a 

56 

Btah • • 

e 


460 

Lucknow 

• a 

• 

176 

Bareilly e • 

e 


842 

Unlo . 

e a 

a 

900 

Bijnor • • 

e 


64 

RA5 Bareli 

• a 

a 

1,196 

Budftao 

e 


244 

Sitapur 

a a 

a 

794 

Mordd&b&d . 

• 


397 

llardoi 

• a 

a 

1,293 

8b4bjabftnpar • 

a 


841 

Kberia 

! 

• a 

a 

788 

Pilibblt « ■ 

e 



FaizAbftd 

e a 

a 

294 

Cawnpar e 

• 


7,677 

Qonda 

a a 

a 

100 

Fatekpar • 

• 


1A18 

BabrAiob 

a a 


166 

Blada • 

• 


654 

SultAnpnr 

a a 

a 


Hamlrpnr • 

s 



FartAbgarh 

a a 

a 

868 

AUabdbdA . 

• 



BArabanki 

a a 

a 

• no 

Jbdnsi • • 

• 

a 



Torin 

a 

66,286 


The Bajpatdna Census of 1891 ^^ows the Kaohliwihas to 
number 106,705. 

Efidliera, Esdh&r.— (Possibly Sanskrit Kanko^tira, "One 
wbo drags or ploughs.'')— A caste shown in the last Census &r the 
fttat time in oonsideraUe numbers in the Western lMstriets. little 
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MMUl to lie known abont them. It k nported Iram ITnlo^ whidi 
riiowB them in the largest munbots, that they aie really a snb'^aato 
oC Mallth, living chiefly in the riverine parte of the dietaciot and 
ezeellent cultivators in those regions snlqeot to floods. They seem 
to have almost altogether pven np thor proper trade of boatmen. 
All those shown in the Censns returns are Hindus. No less than 
five hundred and fifty>nine sulniastes are recorded. These seem to 
show that the caste is probably uf very mixed origu, ae the Hat 
contains the names of numerous vrell known tribes and sub-castea 
such as Bigii, BaiswAr, B&ori, Bargfljar, BAtham (SrivAstavya)* 
ChauhAn, BAdupanthi, DbAnuk, Dhuna, IhuAdh, Gab lot, Oamda, 
GhHir,Qfljar, JAdon, Jais, Kabirbann, KAcldu, KaohhwAya, EamAn* 
gar, KAnhpuriya, EatiyAr, Eoruhamra, Lodha, Luniya>, HallAh, 
Mehtariya, NaddAf, NAnakshAhi, Nunerai, Ojha, Paidcd, Pundtr, 
BAAdAa, BAj, BAjput, BangsAs, Bor, Sain, Saksen^ SAnsiyay 
Saiaswati, Soeri, Solankbi, Tamoli, and Tomar. 


J)ittrib»tutn of Kadkerao according to tie Ccntuc of 1891. 


Dutriot. 

Nombcrs 

Bistnot. 

Kumberia 

MnzaiTaniagar 

e 

e 

64 

Filibhtt 

• e 

a 

18 

Meerut e e 

e 

• 

2,U89 

Cawnpur 

• e 

e 

1,270 

Bulandflhuhr • 

e 

e 

8A67 

Fatuhpui 

• e 

a 

78 

Allgarb • 

e 

a 

0a9Ol 

Bftnda 

a a 

a 

219 

Uathnra e 

• 

a 

2,881 

Hamlrpur 

e • 

e 

1,A08 

Agia 

e 

a 

4,1(17 

AUabAbAd 

e e 

a 

8 

ramikhAbAd . 

• 

a 

84 

Jhinai 

• • 

• 

888 

llainpuri 

0 

• 

1.218 

JAlsnn 

a a 

a 

1405 

Et&wiih a 

s 

• 

703 

Lalitpur 

a • 

a 

284 

Etah « e 

0 

a 

8.940 

TarU a 

• e 


487 

Banilly • 

• 

• 

S 

UnAo a 

a a 

a 

18,847 

Bijnof e • 

0 

• 


SItapur 

a e 

a 

14 

Bud&au • e 

• 

e 


Uardoi 

a • 

« 

282 

UwmM s 

• 

a 


Gonda 

• a 

a 

2 

BblbjaliftBpar # 

a 

a 


■i 

taikt 


51458 
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KftUlr.**^(Saiiskritj who ovries thingBOn 

his shoulder . A tribe who eugage in cultivation, particularly in 
connection with growing water nuts. etc.» in tanks, fishing, pslanq^nin 
carrying, and domestic service. This variety of occupations renders 
a complete analysis oE the tribe and its sub-castes very difficult. 
Kahdrs are sometimes known as Mahra (Sanskrit Mahila^ " a 
woman because they have the entry of the female apartments. 
Another name for them is Dhimar (Sanskrit, DJiivara, a fisher- 
man though some of them profess to regard it as ahonorific term 
from Sanskrit //it, or intellect, intelligence.^^ When they are en- 
gaged in domestic service they are often known as Behara, which is 
probably a corruption of the English bearer/’ rather than, as one 
theory would represent it to be, from the Sanskrit VyavaMra^ 

business. Another name for them is Bhoi, which is a Southern 
Indian word (Telegu and Malayalam hoyi^ Tamil horn ) . In the 
Konkan |ieopIe of this class are known as Kah&r Bhui, which is the 
origin of the title lx>y ’’ applied by Europeans to their personal 
servant in Western India.* In parts of Bundelkhand they are 
known as Machhmira, fish killers’^ (Hindu maehii^mdr/ta), and in 
other places Singhiriyi^ because they cultivate the Singh&ra nut or 
water caltrop (irapa dispinota). 

2. According to the Brihmanical genealogists the KahAr is one 

TviUtcsdiilonB mixed castes, descended from a BrAh- 

man father and a NishAda or ChandAla mother. 
Their appearance suggests a considerable admixture of what is called 
non-Aryan blood. Their occupation as servants in high caste fami- 
lies would perha])B in some cases improve the breed ; and in Bengal, 
according to Mr. Risley,* they admit into their community BrAh- 
mans, BA jputs, KAyasths, Kurmis, and children of KahAr women by 
men of those castes on condition of performing certain religious 
oeremomes and giving a feast to the heads of the caste. Instances of 
yn ffl bom in a higher caste applying for enrollment as KahArs are 
probably rare, and occur only when the applicant has been turned out 
of Us own caste for an intrigue with a KahAr woman.'’ The exist- 
ence of tUs custom of admitting outriders to the community is dis- 
tinctly denied in these Provinces and doss not appear to prevail. 

I Based on enqnirtes at Mirsapnr and notes by Mnnshi Kaznin Abmad, Depnly 
Oelleetor, Jb&neif and the Depaty Inspectors, Pilibhlt, Bsreilly, Airia, Bijnor. 

• if another aooonnt it is an abbreviation of the IJriya dal tshora, ** the leader 
efaband.*' 

• Bee AetfoWobion, t. v. * TrUbw and CVb<#s» 1., 970. 
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8. The Dhimjr» sab-oMte deioribe tiieir otigin as Mlein^— 
** MahldeTa end Pfirveti were returning from the honieet Himidihl, 
the &ther of Ptrvata, with thw luggage on their heade. Seeing hie 
qponee wearied with the hurdai, Mahtdevatold her to look behind and 
hand over her burden to the two men who were following her. 
Theee were the two anoestors of the Dhuri 3 ra Kahtm, whom Mahl* 
deva formed out of a handful of dust {dh4l, diir).** The Bihir 
Kahfira olaim descent from JarAsandha, King of libgadha. The 
legend is thus told bjr Ghineral Cunningham.^ When JarAsandha 
was king he built a tower on the Giriyak hill in Gaya as hie sitting 
place (baithak) ; here he would sit and lave his feet in the waters of 
the Fanohina below. Close to his sitting place was BhagwAn*B 
garden, whirh in a year of diought was nearly destroyed. Bhag* 
wAn accordingly, after fruitless efforts to keep it flourishing, oaused 
it to be proclaimed that he would grant his daughter and half his 
kingdom to him who should succeed in watering his garden plenti- 
fully wirii Ganges water in a sii^Ie night. ChandrAwat, the leader 
of the KahArs, atonoe came forward and undertook the tadc; first he 
built the great embankment to bring the waters of the BAwim 
Ganga rivulet to the foot of the Mil bebw the garden, and tiien 
began lifting it up to suceessive stages by means of the common 
native swing basket and rope. When the work was oompleted 
BhagwAn repented of hie offer and the .Fipar came forward 
and offered to assume the form of a cock and orow while 
BhagwAn was to urge the E^Ars to hasten their opetatioBs. 
The KahArs, hearing the cock crow, believed that night was over, 
and fearing the vengeance of BhagwAn, fled to the banks (ff the 
Ganges at MokAma. BhagwAn next day sent for the KahArs to 
recrive their wages, but not one of them was to be found. At last 
he induced some of them to return and gave eadi of them 8^ sere 
of grain. Ever since that period 8i sere of grain has been the 
legitimate wages for a day^s work to KahArs, and -to this day they 
can legally claim, and as a matter of fact, actnally receive the value 
of this amount of grain for a day's work. 

4. Another legend thus accounts for thrir not taking Brihmans 
ae their Bjaritual guides (furm). As told in Bareilly, it deseribes 
how the Saint NArada BisM one day went to BAma in seardi cC a 
Gam. He was told that he would see his appmnted Gnra nest 
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manaag. The finA penoa he met next mondng tMe • Dhlmar 
fiehemaa, with his net over his shoulder. So Ntrada sainted him 
aad addressed him as his Ghun. But when he saw to what caste 
he bdonged he said " How can I have a Eahftr as my spiiitaal 
guide?'' Then the Eahftr cursed him with the curse that he 
should pass through dghty*lour lakhs of lives hefotehe attained 
heaven. Nftrada was striken with fear and complained to BAma^ 
who would not listen to lus petition. So Nftrada made oighty«fonr 
lakhs of jnctnres of animals, snakes, and insects on the ground and 
rolled his body over thorn by way of undergoing the required num* 
her of transmigrations. He then said to the Eahftr " Pardon me 
aad consider younelf my Guru." Prom that day the Eahftrs say 
that th^ are the Gums of Brfthmans and will not take Br&hmans 
as their Gums, but accept the services of Jogis instead. 

6. At the last Census the Kahftrs recorded themselvee under 

— 1 fifteen sub-^s, besides a number of smallw 

groups which were not of sufficient numeri- 
cal importance to warrant inclusion in the finul returns. These 
sub-castes are Bathma, Bot, Dhinwar or Dhimar, Dhnriys^ Ghar 
rftk, Jiuswftr, Kamkar, Khawar, Mahar, Mallfth, Baikwftr, 
Bawftni, Singhariyi^ Turai. These illustrate the various elements 
out of whioh the present caste has been organised. Of these the 
Bfttham take their name from the city of Sravasti ; the Bot are a 
well known hill tribe sejiarately described ; the origin of the Dhimar 
and Dhuriya has been already given ; the Ghardk, or “housemen, " 
(yiar) supply many of our bearers ; the Ghiriya are in some way 
according to their own explanation allied to the Gonr ; the Jaiswftr 
take thm name from the old town of Jw ; the Kamkar have been 
described in a separate aiiade ; the etymology of Mahar has been 
already given. The Mallfth are a well known boating tribe and the 
BaikwAr a s(q>t RAjputs. In Mirzapur th^ name as usual seven 
endogamous sub-castes — ^Tnrfth; Bathawa; Dhuriya j Dhimar; 
Bawftni or Bamfini; Eharwftr or Eharwftia; and Jaisw&r. In 
Bijnor th<^ call themselves Dhanor and have five sub-eastes— Naiai, 
Paehhftdd or Western, Gold, Khftgi and Dhanor. Of these the 
Gold are vagrants aad wander about onithe banks of rivers in search 
of fish, living in huts made of reeds («t>ft»). In Jhftnsi they divide 
themselves into fiaikw&r, Bathm% Dhuriya, Ghuiy^ Noriya, 
Mallfth, and Turai, of which there am numerous fotrae smh as 
Imiliya, Ateriya, Munderiya, Dahaiiya, and**pamrauniya. A 



Bik horn Lalitpnr gmi tiie salHMtn m Gociyai DBni^ lUlwi, 
and Gotiya. In BaireiUy again ten eab-oaataa ua teooidad— >Tam 
or Tmaiya, Baihnia, Goriya or Gto^, Dlnuiya, Thanniani. 
Mahlwar, Bota, Kiia» K^wlia, andChandor, the laettwooC 
whom are oat'Caetes. In Agra the Torai my ih^ me the dmeend* 
ants of Machham&th or Matiyendranitha and that Tolad was their 
mother. They are servants and oany palanqninB and bmdens on 
the liahangi or bamhoo liud on their shonldors. They will not kill 
insects (kira), and like them are the Baikwkr, Dhiuiy% and Khang^ 
w&r. The Singhariya take service ; bat theii diiof business is grow- 
ing the singhira nni. The Chandel and Bais will eat ])ork. b the 
Eastern Distiiots the Gk)nr are stone-ontteiti, drawers of water, 
bearers of palanquins, a duty which they share with the Musahar, 
and oultivators. One special bumness they carry on is oolleeting 
the singhira nut from tanks. The Bhimars, who correspond to the 
Jhtnwar of the Western Districts and the Panjlb, work as boatmen 
and fishermen. With these are sometimes included the Chli,whoare 
fishermen and practise petty theft. In the hills they reokon twelve 
Bub*divisions, which, according to Mr. Atkinson, ^ are exogamons^ 
though in this assertion he is probably mistaken. Of these the 
Bawini, Ghanik, Ghuiya, Kharwira, and Nlwar are litter bearers and 
act as sculhons and attendants ; the Bathma follow the same oooupik 
tions and aie also grain-parchersjtbeDhimar add to these thu trade 
of fishermen; theMalllhthatof boatmen; the Tnriha and Bot that of 
green giocers and cultivators ; and the B&ri that of basket makers. 

6. The detailed Census returns give 823 sections of the Hindu 
and 2t of the Muhammadan bianch. Of these the locally meet 
important aie the Jaliy&n of Dehra Dfin, the Deswili, Dhaunt'hak 
and Gurwal of Sah&ianpur ; the Ballfti, Chauh&n, Gahlot, Makhan- 
puriya, Ndban, Bonida, Sarmodhna, and Tomar of Bnlandahahr : 
tiie Bhirgudi and BIwat of Aligaih; the Deawlli of Mathura; 
tho Kadha and Mathuriya of Agra ; the Bharsiya of Farmkhlb&d ; 
the Khlgi, Mathuiiya, Matiyaw&r, and Pachhfidd of Mainputi; the 
Bodall and Khlgi of Bareilly ; thu Khlgi and PachhIdI of Moradi- 
bid ; the Saoauriya of Shih jahlnpor ; the Nikhid of Cawnpnr ; the 
Juiiya and Khard of Jhlnai; the Kachhwiha of Lalitpar; 
the Kanaujiya of Benares and Baiba ; the Panwir and SIkta of 
JaiinpuT ; tho Hardiha of Ghizipur ; the Jethwant ot Gorakhpur ; 
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the Dakkhiiiilia ud Sorahiya of Basti ; the Gond and Kanaujiya 
of Azamgarh ; the Hhond and Nikhftd of Lnoknow ; the Bhond and 
Khairpuriya of Unfto ; the Bhond, Dina, Ghatwariya, Jethwant, 
Nikbld, and Bautiya of Bde Bareli ; the Jethwant of Sitapnr ; the 
Ghirunktha and Jethwant of Ilardoi ; the Jethwant, Khannorha, 
Lnniya, Medha, Nikhid, and Torkiya of Bahrftich ; the Dntiya, 
Lakhauna, Nikhftd, and Faskauta of SultSnpur ; the Paskauta or 
FSei kewats of Fartftbgarh ; the Bhond, Kharmona, Morha, Nathn 
and Nikhid of Barabanki. These details will give some idea of the 
intrioacy of the organisation of the caste as at present constituted. 
Everywhere wo find a tendency towards the formation of distinct 
ondogamous groups whose connection with the original stock, if 
there ever was one, is shadowy in the extreme. 

7. The rules regarding the Tribal Council may be illustrated 

the customs of Dhimars of the Jhinsi Dis- 
iribal Council. tnct. The council is called Panchiyat. All 

the caste people attend it, as well as the so-called Paneh, who have 
been nominated at some previous meeting. They are the spokesmen 
of the aRSi*mbly and carry on the enquiiy into the case then pend- 
ing, explain the facts to the assembly, take the verdict, and pro- 
nounce the final order. The functions of the Panchdyat are,— 
first, in case a widow re-marries, it is for them to assess the comj^en- 
sation which her second husband should give to the relatives of her 
deceased husband ; 2ndly, in case a member commits some offence, 
e.y., theft in his mastcris house, adultery, trespass, etc., it is for the 
oouncil to excommunicate the offender ; Srdly, the panekd^at has to 
decide ceiiiaiu disputes about property. In Jhdnsi there are 
twelve headmen {mukhiya) for the twelve quarters (para, muhalla) 
of the city. In order to form what may be called a quorum, it is 
necessary that some or at least one of the chief men be present ; 
otherwise the meeting must be postponed. When the judgment 
is over, the parties are obliged to draw up a regular agreement in 
accordance with it, and when the matter is one connected with 
property, this is written on stamped paper. Any disobedience is 
punished by excommunication and fine. 

8. A man must marry within his sub-caste, but not in his own 

gotta. In Jhansi, in addition to this, he 
• niariy the daughter of his uncle on 

the faiher^B and mother’s side, or of his father^p or mother’s sister. 
In moat places however, the ample rule ia that a man does not 
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many in any fiunily as long as rdatioQsliip is ransmbered. If 
after subsequent enquiry, in spite of all reasonable preoaintion on 
his part, such relationship be ascertained, it does not matter. Poly* 
gamy is reoognised, but with certain restrictions. Thus in Jhinsi 
before a man can marry again he must obtain the permission of his 
first wife. If she refuses to give her consent, he can bring the case 
before the Council. They will go into the matter, and if he show 
sufiicient cause, such as that his present wife is barren or diseased, 
they will authorise him to marry agaiui and, if necessary, to get rid of 
his first wife, should she persist in her opposition to his second 
marriage. Girls are, as a rule, unless they are orphans or their 
Itarents are very poor, married about the age of eight, before puber- 
ty ; boys are usually married before fifteen If there be more wives 
than one, the senior is known ssjeiki, and lier juniors have to obey 
her in household matters. Concubinage is so far re(*ognjsed that a 
man cannot keep a girl who has never been married. If he takes 
to himself a widow or the wife of another, he lias to give a dinner 
to the caste and pay compensation to the relatives of the widow or 
to the aggrieved husband. In Jhftnsi the fine for keeping a widow 
is ten ra])ees, and for living with the wife of anotlier man sixty 
rupees. No bride price is paid for a virgin. A man will be per- 
mitted by the Council to put away his wife if she commits adultery 
or steals or misappropriates his property. When a woman is divoreed 
in this way, she and her husband have to pmh ute a deed of release 
(fdrigh^HaUi) on stamped paper. The children of all unions recog- 
nised as valid by tribal onstom rank equally for purposes of inheritance. 

9. Widow marriage is recognised ; the only ceremony is the 

. notification of the fact to the Council and the 

Widow nurriago. 

provision of a dizmer and spirits for the clans- 
men. If tiie younger broliher of the deceased husband is adultand un- 
married, he, as a matter of oourae, takes over the widow. In this 
case the levir has the right to the custody of his nephews and nieces; 
but the children ly each husband are heirs to the goods of their 
tespeotiTe fathers. 

10. The marriage ritual is of the usual type. Poor people 

Wiiiligi i!U-l ^ ^ form, where all the cere- 

monies are done at the house of the bride- 
groom. In a tegular marriage ( ifM, eharkaua ) the binding 
part of the oeremony is the worshipping of the feet of the 
bridegroom ( pair jM^e, pimt pija ) by tiie father of (he bride. 

YobllL ft 


Manb|s ritiuJ. 
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11. The dMd are onmatad when adntt ; Varied when nninarried 
er tile tiotims of eg^deDuer itipeMe or anahe* 
***^***’ hite. The ordinary ttiiiha k done in thrir 
honour. As among many similar tribes, tiiey hare a special cere* 
mony of pnrifioation in two special eases— (e) to nmore what k 
called My» or the gnilt of killing a cow, ass, or eat, (6) to remore 
the taint of a person eommitting snioide on acooant of the acts of 
another. In each oases the offender k sent to the Ganges to bathe, 
and on hk retnrn has to feed the brethren. Kahftrs are orthodoi 
Hindus and worship most of the ordinary gods. Thqr are seldom 
initiated into any of the regular Hindu sects. To the east of tiie 
Provinee they worship Bhairon, Mahfihir, Birtiya (who is ragnely 
regarded asa hU or dangerous demon), and the Pdaehonpir,of whom 
Amina Sati in the form of Amina Bhawini k most venerated. 
Bhairon, Mahftbir, Amina Bhaw&ni, and Birtiya are worshipped 
on the tenth lunar day of Kuir. To Mahibir are offered olotiies, 
Brfthmanical cords (Janeo), and garlands of flowers ; to Bhairon 
a goat and a hhation of wine with bara or cakes made of the mrad 
pulse ; Amina receives a young ]ng and a libation of wine. The 
PAnchonpir are worshipped generally in the month of Jeth with 
various kinds of cakes, cucumber, and sharhat. In Jh&nsi thqr 
Worship all the ordinary Hindu gods, and in addition Sital% Har< 
tenl LAla, and Bhdmiya, the local deity the hamlet. In this 
district in the worship of Devi th^ are said to combine in a curi- 
ous way the Hindu and Muhammadan ritual. A Musalmin and a 
Khattk accompany the Dhimar to the shrine of Devi. The MusalmAn 
pronounces the Kalima when the knife is plunged into the thiuat 
of the victim, the Khatik cleans the carcase, and then the worshipper 
and hk friends cook and eat the meat. In JhAnai, when th^ 
cultivate the tingiira or water-nut thqr worship a local deity 
known as Siioman BAha and his brother MAdho BAba with the 
sacrifice of a goat and libations of wine. If they cultivate melons, 
th^ worship these spirits as well as another named Ohatauriya 
BAba. All these have platforms ( ebaunira ) erected on the banks 
el rivers and tanks, and are believed to be the protectors of the 
otep. KAlu EahAr, whom the DIflmars believe to he a deceased 
Ancestor, k invoked by them when they go out fishing or oonunenoe 
.to carry a palanquin. On the third di^ after a death, in JhAnsi, 
tiie Idnsmen and relatives have themselves timred And then bathe 
in a tank or river. In the evening all tiie people of the easts ate 
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invited. This is osUed P«s tt buldnt or **theiiivifiitiontothe 
eharitaUe act.** An effigy of the dead man is made of straw and 
wood. All who attend toodi its month five or seven times with a 
morsel of food prepared specially for the pnrpose. The effigy and 
the offerings are then laid by the roadside and the gneata partake 
of the funeral feast. 

IS. Seven names are proposed for boys and five for girls; bat 

the first name is used only for duly use and 

Sooiffil oQitonk . * *' 

for ceremonial purposes. If a man’s chil- 
dren die, the next bat^ is called some contemptuous name, such as 
Damru (** bought for a &rthing’’ ), Basora (’’like one of the 
sweeper cable’’). When they are sworn before the tribal council, 
they have to lift a vessel containing Oanges water and a leaf of 
the iulaU plant. When the water of an ordinary well is used for 
this purpose, it must be drawn by an unmairicd girl, and she 
drops into it a little Ganges wafer and a leaf of the Matt plant. 
Ordeals, especially that of the red-hot iron, were in use under the 
Marhatta Government in Jhftnbi ; but since the country was ceded 
to the British, the custom has been discontinued. They believe 
in tlie ordinary omens, and in eases of sickness the evil spirit is ex- 
ercised by the SyUna or wizard. At the Akhtfj festival, held in 
the month of Bais^kh, the Jhfiusi Dhimars assemble at the temple 
of Devi near Pachkinya. The fair is attended by both sexes, and 
it is a favourite joke to try and make young married men and 
women break the taboo of mentioning the names of wife or hua- 
band. It is only the very young or inexperienced who allow 
themselves to be brought to ridicule in this way. When they are 
sowing melons, they select in particular the day on which the 
feast in honour of Bara Ganesa is held in the month of Mftgh. On 
the Akhtij festival they take omens as to the character of the com- 
ing agricultural seasons in this way. They keep by them a pod 
which contains four grains of gram. Five jars {ghaild) are filled 
with water, and into four of them a grain of the gram ia placed. 
Each represents one of the months of the rainy season— A sirh, 
S&wan, Bbftdon and KuAr. Whichever swells up indicates that 
there will be abundant rain in tbe month which it represents. On 
this day of the Akhtij thqr oommenee to plant out the q^nta el 
thewateMint, and dnringthe planringi constant offinrings are mdb 
to Sihnnaa Bifaa and Midho BIfaa to paosper tin erqp, 

ToulIL o S 
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18. It will have been seen from the ennmeiation of the sab- 
castes that the oocupations of the Kahftr are 
OoonpatSon tad sooial diverse. Of the Western Kahftr Mr, 
Ibbetson writes He is the cairieri water- 
man^ fishermani and basket maker of the East of the Fanjftb ; he 
carries palanquins and all such burdens as aie l)ome by a yoke on 
the shoulders ; and he is specially eonoemed with water^ insomuch 
that the cultivation of water*nuts and the netting of water-fowl are 
for the most part in hishands^ and he is the well-sinker of the Pro- 
vince. He is a true village menial, receiving customary dues and 
performing customary service. In this capacity he supplies all the 
baskets needed by the cultivator, and brings water to the men in 
the fields at harvebt time, to the houses where the women are se- 
cluded, and at weddings and other similar occasions. His social 
standing is in one respect high; for all will drink at his hands, but 
he is still a servant, though the highest of the olass.'^ As one corre- 
qK)ndent remarks. This caste is so low that they clean the vessels 

of almost all castes except menials like the Chamar and Dhobi, 
and at the same time so high that, except Kanaujiya Bifthmans, 
all other castes eat pakki and drink water from their hands.^^ 
This is one of the many puzzling inconsistencies which we 
constantly encounter in considering the social intercourse of 
the various castes. Those who arc engaged in personal ser- 
vice consider themselves superior to those who perform 
menial occupations such as fishing, stone-cutting or hearing of 
burdens, and are more exacting in arranging the marriages of their 
daughters. They drink liquor and eat goat^s flesh and mutton ; 
some fowls and pork. Some, according to Mr. Risley, eat field 
rats. But in spite of this they have some curious prohifaitionB of 
their own. Thus a Kahftr engaged in personal service with a 
Brfthman, Bft jput, Bfthhan, Eftyasth, or Agarwftla will only eat his 
masteris leavings so long as he is himself unmarried. They are 
also particular to explain that their women may not wear nose-rings 
or have their foreheads tattooed. In Jhftnsi, the rule about 
eating is said to be that th^ can eat pakhi touched by, and sitting 
side by side with, a Nfti or Kfichfai/ but not food cooked by a Nfti. 
The lowest caste with whom they will eat kackchi is the Ah!r, and 
thqr will smoke with any caste except a Bhangi. To the East 
Banyas will eat pakki cooked by them and Chamftrs and other 
menials will eat kackeki. They will themselvws eat kaakeki cooked 
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by Brlbmanfl and SAjpata. A eoriooB ittasimtion oftbe Mpeet 
in whidi the oaate is held is the wordiip in the Weetem Distriots 
of the Jhiwanii or female water-hearer at the Hoi featiyal, irhioh 
takes place eight days before tbe Diw&Ii. After the house is 
plastered with oow-dung, figures of a litter (doit) and beaters are 
made on the walls with four or five ooloursi and to them offerings 
with incensei lights, and flowers are given. The legend runs that at 
the oommenoement of the Ealiyuga death, famine, and pestilenoe 
devastated the land, and, though the Brfthmans fasted and prayed 
on the seventh day of the dark fortnight of each month, there came 
no rdief, and being disheartened, they were about to abandon their 
prayers, when a Jhiwarni sat in their midst and encouraged them 
to further efforts. As they prayed, Chftmunda Devi appeared in the 
form of Kili among them, with her head in her hands, and 
proclaimed that these evils were due to the wickedness of 
mankind and prescribed the observance of the Hoi festivaL The 
reward of the Jhiwarni has since then been to be exalted to tbe 
chief place of honour at the fe;9tival. The story, no doubt, represents 
some primitive form of worship, the real motive and origin of which 
have now been forgotten. 



DutribuUan of Kaidro meecfding to the Ce%oMt of 1891. 
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SIkui.— A aept of Bijpata fbond in the Eaetern Dhftriota. 
In Ghi^par th^ sey they came from Mhan Aldaman, in IkiiAbld, 
and expelled the Bhara. In Axamgath they my they are deeoendei 
from Mayftra Bhatta, the hero of the Biaen aept, and fix their 
original home at a place called Kapri K.edtr, aomewhero in the ireatf 
and aay that they overcame the Sidria. They had a Chaotiai of 
eighty-fimr villagea.* The cariona eCEeota ol iodo {patpahm/nt" 
meittareum) have inveated it with a degree of myatery, aa it oaueea 
a aoit of intoxication, and the Kfikan Bijpata are said to worahip it 
aa a divinity. They never cultivate or eat iodo, and the reaaon 
aaeigned, ia that while under the influence of the gnun, they were 
aet upon by aome of the ueigbhouring trihea and loat the greater 
part of their once extcnaive inaseasions.* 

Ealhans. — aettt of lUjputs in Oudh, who arc ai^ to take 
their name from the fact that one of their early leadera uaed to pet 
a black awan {idla ianta). This may perhapa have been the tribal 
totem. They are now represented by the Babhmpair family of 
Gouda, who are the only legitimate descendants of the old Kalham 
B4jaa of Kburfisa, whose kingdom extended from Hisfimpur in 
Bahrftich far into the Gbiakhpur District.* Their leader, Sahaj 
Sinh, came at the head of a small force from the Narba4a vall^ 
with one of the Tughlaq Em]>erors, and was deputed by him to 
bring into obedience the country between the Ghftgra and the hiOa. 
The ruler of the land was Ugrasen, the Dum, and aa he dared to 
aapire to the hand of the daughter of the Bfijput, they plied him 
and his followers with strong drink till they were insensible and 
then muiderod them. The hist of the race, BAja Achal Nirlyan 
Sinh, carried off, by force, the daughter of a BrAhman, Bstan PAnrd. 
He starved himself to death at the gate of the palace and curaed the 
&mily, except the descendants of the younger Rini, with min and 
blindness. He prayed to the riv» Sarju for vengeance on his 
oppressor, and in answer to his prayer, a wave from the river swept 
away the fort of the RA ja. 

2. The Kalhans do not rank with RAjputs of the bluest blood. In 
RAA Bareli* thrir sons marry the daughters of ChauhAn (not those 

Mainpuri) Bais and Amethijm girls. InGondathey are rqiorted 
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to aMify tiuir iavglittfp k tint B«% Bfaald«ui]ri^ Chanhtoi, and 
Bum MptB« and to aeoept hridm of tho Bail, Biaea, BaadWgati 
and other Mrfy reepeetaUe aepba. 


JMriMiva cftha Kalivu J^patt (ueordittg to ide Ce»nu 
of 189 L 


BlgTRlOT. 


Dibtbxot. 

Nombevi. 

M&ranpur • • 

8 

Lnoknow . a a 

88 

Hitnit • • • . 

3 

Undo 

6 

Agia .... 

6 

B&d Bareli • # a 

88 

Bareilly • 

20 

Sitapur • a • 

74 

Uortdtb&d . . 

109 

Ilardol . « a 

2 

Filibhlt B a . . 

2 

Kheri a • a 

14 

Cawopar • • • 

1 

Fais&lAd • a 

978 

Fatebpar • • • 

8 

Gouda a a 

U586 

Bbnda s « • . 

S 

Bahr&ich a • a 

S.Oto 

jMMtA . a a, 

2 

Saltdnpiir # a # 

48 

JhAosi . a . .i 

6 

Partftbgarh a 

48 

Goraklipar • 

492 1 

Bbrabanki a 

1,298 

Baiti • • • • 

3.611 

Total 

88,766 


XUnpanthi.— A eept numbering 266,161 pereons, ohiefly 
found in the Meerut Division, and wor^ppers of K&lu Kahftr, a 
low-oaste godHng, venerated chiefly by ChamftrB, Sainis, Qadariyaa, 
and other low castes. 

Kalw&r.^The distilling, Hqnor-selling, and trading oaate. 33ie 
name of the caste is certainly derived from Sanskrit Kalyapdia, 
Ealpapdlaia, " a distiller,” and Mr. Bislqr'a derivation from ITato 
■wih, **000 who works a machine, ” is untenable. Mr. Neefidd 
regards the name as equivaloit to Khairwftr or Kharwir, **a maker 


.I'BaMdnsaqohiMatlUtfapuaadDotMbjMr. Ju B. BtaM. 0. ClliSit 
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at mtetbu" (Uair), jodjiysthat tfaii "iaqilw tiat A* mta 
baa ^nmg out ot rnaib tribes as the Chiin, Khainrir, ICuahar, 
etoi^allof whom -are skilled in making tbs intoTiestiag jaisa aallsA 
satecbo.^’ Bnt the latest autboiities * give no saj^iort to -the idea 
that eateoha has any intoxicatug properties; and, fortbei^ the 
phyeieal appearance of the Kalw&r oertainly approximateshim more 
to Idle Banya thanto the dark'skinne^ br(wd>nosod Khamic. The 
caste is probably of oconpational origin, and may be an oflahoot 
from the Baaya or other Yaieya tribea which has lost social porition 
throngh its connection with the preparation and sale of i n toxi c ati n g 
liqnora. On this account he is known as Abk^. 

2. The traditions of the caete do not give mnch help in deciding 
their ethnological affinities. To the east of the province they claim 
Kshatiiya origin and call themselves Laukiya Chanhln, a term 
which they explain to be derived fiom Lanki, “ the bottle gonrd,'^ 
the shell of which is said to have been used in early times to mea* 
sum liquor. In Ghizipur, they say that Btja Vena was killed ly 
the Bithmans for his impiety, and that when he was cremated, 
from hiB pyre sprang sevin castes of whom the Kalw&r was oaa. 
In Oudh they say that Maliddeva once rubbed the sweat off bis 
body and formed a ms." out of it to whom he gave a onp of wins* 
He was tlie ancestor of the Kalwdrs. 

8. The comparatively low origin of the caste is riiown their 
possessing no real fofra system. Some of their priests say that the 
richer Ealw&re belong to the Easyapa yolra ; but this gatra is the 
general refnge of those who do not possess this form of tribal organ* 
iaation. 

4. At the last Census the Kalwdrs were recorded in seven main 


endogamons eab*oa8te8 — B&tham, who take 
lotaiiMl itraetwc. name from the old city of Srivaati; 

Oelherd; Jaiswdr, or "residents of the town of 8ais;'^ Kaaaiq* 
iyn, "those of Kananj Mahur; Foralnya; or "eastern"; and 
tSewara. The detailed Censns lists give no less than 619 snb* 
eastes ef the Hindn and 12 ot tiie Mnsalmftn branch of the tribe. 


Of these those ci most loeal importance are the Sant of Behra* 
Ddn; the Choibdftr, Gond, and Tdnk of Sahiranpnrj -tiie Ghobdir 
and Gond of Mnzaffiumagsr ; the Mahur and Seohin ct Agra ; the 
Oondand T8nk of Bijnor ; the Dewab and Magamha ef Cawiqw) 
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the SeohAia of Fatebpor, Blnda, Jftlaim, and Hamlrpnr ; the Chaa- 
add and Bid of JhAnn and Lalitpur; the Tachhvftha and Uttar 
ilha of Mirzapor ; the ByAlmt and Charandha of Bdlia ; the Byir 
hut, Charandha^ Dakkhinlha, Girdaha, Jaunpati, Earandha, *and 
UttarAha Gorakhpur ; the Gurer of BAA Bareli, BahrAich, and 
Lucknow ; the Bihipuriha and Nagariha of UnAo ; tiie FacihhwAha 
of BahrAich. To the eaat of the province the highest in rank ate 
the ByAhut, who rest their claims to respectability on their prohi* 
Ution of widow maniage and take none but virgin biides {bjfdkta). 
The lowest of all are the Silnri, who take their name from the 
Sanakrit tAuudaJka, “a distiller" {thnnda, “spirituous liquor"). 
Between these two are the JaiswAr, who, as already stated, take their 
name from the old town of Jus. It is enrions to observe that the 
Bengal KalwArs have lost all recollection of their original head- 
quarters and hare invented an eponymous ancestress, Jaisya, and a 
place cdlod Jaispnr, the exact locality of which th^ are unable to 
state, as thdr head-quarters.^ Next come the BhainswAr, who 
take their name from thmr business of carrying about goods on 
mdo boSaioes {^hamta ) ; the Gurer, who8» name seems to come 
from Sanskrit guiala, “ a spirituous liquor distilled from molassess" 
(fade) ; the Bhujkalaura, who, according to Mr. Sherring, ■ 
arc a cross between the Bhunjas or grain-parohers and KalwArs | 
the Bhojpuriya and TAnk, both of which appear to be local titles. 
Besides these are the BAnki or IrAqi or KalAl, KalAr, who ate 
Muhammadans and are dealt vrith sqparatdy. It is enrions, again, 
that these sub^astes are almost quite different from those prevail- 
ing in BihAr, where Mr, Bislcy names the Banaudhiya, ByAhut, 
Bhojpuii, DeswAr or Ajudhyal^, Khalsa, and Kharidaha or *‘pur- 
dhasers." A list from OhAzipur gives JaiswAr, Kharidaha, ByAhut, 
Sdnri, Gurer, KalAr, and BAnohi or BAnkL From AllahAlM we 
have ByAhut, JaiswAr, Karaiya, Gurer, Sihor, Sdnri, and BAnlri or 
BAki. In Agra we have the Mathuriya or “those 'of Mathur^" 
who are al^o called MahAjan and deal in com, having given up the 
liquor trade altogether ; SohuA, who may be the same as the SQnri 
(ff the eastern distircts and distill and sell liquor ; the GulhacA, who 
follow the same occupation ; and the> Sungha, who are said to be so 
called because they smell (saasysa) sprits. 


> Bidsy. IVtbM and Oa«(n, I., 88B. 
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6. Again, in BiUIt tiw Kalwin ^>pear atiU to maintain a^ 
dabotato qratem of sections of the territorial lype whidbi give rise to 
a special rale of exogamy ; bat those farther vest in these provin* 
oes seem to have shed off thdr sections altogether, and the pruhi* 
hition against intermarriage extends to memhers of thrir ovn 
family and that of coosius for three generations in the ascending 
line, or as long as any recollection of relationship exists. Marriage 
is also prohiUtcd in a family in which a son or danghter may have 
been already married. In Ghfizipur the marriage law is that a man 
most marry in his own suli^oaste and not with any asoiTtained 
relation of hib father or mother. In all oases a Kalwir may marry 
the younger sister of his late wife, but not her older sister or two 
nsters at the same time. 


6. In Mirzapur, the tribal counril {paneidnaf) is presided over 

by a chairman lehamihm), who is not a 

The tribal oonnoil* — . 

permanent official, bnt is selected at each 

meeting on grounds of respectability and aptitndo for the discharge 

of his duties. The connoil deals with offences against motalily and 

tribal nsage, and the nsoal punishment for offences of this kind is a 

fine tanging from five to twenty-five rupees according to the means ' 

of the oalpiit, and two feasts to the brethren, one of pakti or cakes, 

etc., prepared with batter and moat, and the other kackeki, or 

ordinary bread, rice, pulse, v^|;etahles, etc. In Allahibtd there is 

no general ooundl. Each sob-caste hold^ a meeting of the adult 

malee to decide caste matters, and the penalty is a feast (kkof) to tiis 

brelhroi ; no mon^ fines are imposed. 

7. Polygamy is permitted, bat in some of the sub-castes there 

seems to be an increasing tendency towards 

Uoniaee rnl«e. _ ... vi • i 

monogamy. Pre-nnptial immorality involves 

the exeommnnication of the girl offending. Tliere is no r^lar 

bnde prioe ; bat if the parents of the prl are poor, th^ sometimes 

receive aid in moiuy from the friends of the biidegyoom to carry 

oat the wedding. To the east of the province the Bydhnt sal^ 

caste, who pretend to extra parity and will not eat animal food or 

drink sprits, nsaally marry their daughters in inbniy ; the others 

at the age of eight or ten ; but among those who have ae^ired 

wealth time is a constant tendency to adopt infant marriage as 


Uoniase rnl«e. 


bewg more respectable. Intertribal infidelity does not seem to be 
strictly reprobated; bat a married woman detected in an intrigoe 
con be expelled by permission of the council, and such a woman, 
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AmoBf MOMalleMtof flwsnb^MlM^oagBnot bei»>maRied hj the 
MjCii fern; while among otfaen it eeeme to be dlowed on oondi- 
tkm that she amends her eondnet and that her friends feed tiie 
brethnn. Except in the Byfthnt snb-caste, widow marriageamd the 
lerirate are allowed; bat the levirate is not oompnleoTjr on the 
widow. The only rite in widow marriage is that the man goes to 
the house of the widow with a smt fA clothes and ornaments for 
her. He eats and drinks there and remains for the night. Next 
morning he brings hie wife homo and gives a dinner, by wineb bis 
marriage is recognised. 

8. As a rale, there are no ceremonies daring pregnancy ; bat in 

some families what is known as the torapAfi 
rite is done, which simply consists in placing 
some edees (pi^ri) in the lap of the expectant mother. In eases of 
diffionlt lahonr she is given some water to drink which has been 
Mown over hy a Pandit, or Ojha, and the other women of the house 
vow to worship KAlika and the Pftnchonptr if the result be satis* 
factory. During the twelve-days period of birth imparity tbe 
mother is bathed thrice— on the third, sixth, and twelfth day. At 
tiw second and third bathing {pahin) the brethren, if possible, are 
entertained ; and at the last bath the earthen pots in use in tbe 
hoase are replaced ; the members of the family wear clean clothes 
and eat choice food. Daring her first bath the mother listens oars* 
fully for the voice of any human being; because in popular belief 
the ebaraoter the child will resemble that of the person whose 
voice is heard by the mother on this occasion. At the age of five or 
seven the child's ears are bored and the hair shaved at some recog- 
nised place of pilgrimage. This marks the introduction of the child 
into caste, and from that rime the caste rules regarding food, etc., 
must be observed. This custom of dedication of the hair prevailed 
also among the Greeks. Pausanias describes the statue of a boy on 
the banks of the Cephiseus dedicating his hair to that river.* 

9. l%e marriage ceremonies are of the orthodox type; but 

qiecial attention is given to tbe betrothal, 
IbzriAff* cMemcmiM. kuoro as barraitha or pptU, "the 

eup,” because on this occasion the bride’s father presents to the 
father of the tyidegroom a with one or two rupees in it. They 
hs[|fe the usual forms of marriage, the ehvrham* or respectable form. 


eeremonits. 
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titoiMfiriieMtlMCltok doM ft tli» koftwol IlM Inribtt^nd, 
lattljr, tin hdnk»» or "dtiTuigi" o* Urn *'fMlirDtiAip,** 

wki^ it tiw knrttl of all. In tiM last oaae her irthor bring* the 
girl to ihthoiue of the briAegrooia, md prat him n pfewnt ol on* 
mpee or two annaa. Then * veaael fall of water ie plaeed near liia 
feet of the bridegnxmi, from whioh Ue lather^Maw takea aome 
water and eprinUee it upon faia face. Then he makes a mark (<Cia) 
with ooida and rioe upon the fordtead of hie eonria-law, tdHng him 
that as he ia too poor to afford it, the reet of the oeremooy moat he 
done at a later time at the house of her buehand. 

10. The dead are erwnatod in the ordinary way. After the 

monmere' return home they make little oupa 
DiepoMlof ilMdMd. ^ the leaves <rf the ber [iitipkut jnjuba), fill 

them with qnrits, and pour the contents on the ground. Those 
who are orthodox mupend a vessel of water {gkant) on a fdpil 
tree for the uae of the ghost during the ten days of the death ritee. 
On tile tenth day preemte of veeaela and the other goode of the 
deceased are made to the oiBriating Mahdhrthman, and the duet 
mourner worships Oauri and Oaneea at home. They perform the 
ttdddia in the orthodox way. 

11. The Kalwirs employ Brihmans as priests, who seem to be 

reodvod on an equaKty with those who 
officiate for the hi^ier oastea. To the eaat 
ef the Province they chiefly worship Dnrga in the form of KtliV* 
the Plaehonpir, Phfllmati Devi, Chansathi, and Hardiha or Har 
danl Lftla. Kftlika is worshipped on the first Monday in the 
montii of Afriian with an offering of bianp, wine, molasses, and 
chaplets of flowers. The Pdnehonpir are worshipped in Sdwan with 
riee-milk, cakes, gram, and the sacrifice of a goat or nun. In 
AUahlbid th^ have made an metraordinary conversion of the 
great saintly quintette of Islftm. According to them, they conaiat 
of Ghkzi Miyin, Parih&r, Aihtlfl or Hathtld, Brahma Deota, and the 
Bard Fumkh, who seems to he the personified anorator of the tribe, 
“ the old man ” par txeeUenct. Qb&ai MiyAn is, according to thdr 
aooount, the martyred hero of Bahrlich; Parihir, the son of 
the giant RAvana of the BAmAyana; HatbilA, the eister'if son 
ofGhAzi MiyAn; Brahma Deota wasaBrAhman who died aa a 
follower ot Ghtai MiyAn, whose spiritual guide was BsaAPmuth^— 
a meet wonderful jumUe of all the mythologiee. The other tribal 
deitieB are wotahqvol ia the same way. They haee, in BangAii, a 
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wrt ci tribal goddess whose worship is carried out bgr general 
anheoriptioii. “Whether Madain, the god o{ wine/' saya Mr. 
BaiOie, * “ should be regarded as specially a low>oaefce go^ or ae 
hdonging to the class ci demons with whom he would be olassed 
by most Hindus, is an open question. He is, though feaiad by 
Ondh Cham&rs as far more terrible than any other god, little 
acknowledged as a special tutelary god, his worshippers being in 
general asliamed to admit that they regard him as thrir god, 
although thqr regard a false oath sworn l^ Madain ae more 
certain to attract retribution than one by any other god in the 
pantheon. Madain, well known and well feared as he is, has, there* 
fore, only 2,639 special worshippers." 

13. The aonia tree is specially worshipped in the month of 
K&rttik ly feeding Brdhmans and doing a lire offering {Aoma), 
Thqr also revere the nim and pipat tree, the former of whieh is said 
to be the abode of Devi, and, as such, women bow as they pass it, 
while the pipal is the home of Yasudeva and the other gods. They 
fut on Sundays in honour of Sdraj Deota, the sun god, and they 
pour wine on the ground in honour of Sfiiri or Sdyari Devi, of 
whom they can pvo no account, except that she was the sister of 
the Yakshas. Each house has a family shrine at which the house* 
hold gods are worshipped. This is specially done at child-birth, and 
amimg them the god most usually worshipped in his way is 
Gy zi MiySn, whoso qrmbol, an iron spear {idng), is lu^ near his 
shrine. If Kalwirs are ever initiated into any of the regular sects, 
it is generaliy the Yaishnava or NfinakshfihL 

13. Th^ observe the standard festivals, the Phagua or Holi, the 

Naur&tra of Chait, Gyzi Miy&n k& byflh, 
FeatiTsls. Dasahra, Kajali, 15j, Ndgfpanchami 

Kanhaiya-ji-ki-ashtami, Anant, Bijaya, Dasmi, Diwftli, PyAla or 
worship of Ktlika in Pds, Khichari, and Basant. Thq^ also 
imn in the Muhammadan Muhariam. The seat on which they sit 
in the liquor shop is regarded as a sort of a fetish, and to it a 
burnt offering {Aoma) is made. 

14. The women of the caste have their hands tattooed ; they 

wear a noserring {nathtpa), ear ornaments 

Sodal enitoms. {Htarantt), bangles {iara, liAarkaua), arm 

ornaments Annul), neck ornaments (psrtys, AantAa), fotdiead 


* OasiisB«part»Ncctii-WaBt«nFm^l||«, SSOu 
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ornamnts hamdi), ft&kleUi {pdAei, pwi). Kahrln wmut o& 
Giiiig68 water, by touching the idol in a temple alter bathing, on 
the heads of thm eons, on the feet of a Brfthman, by {daoing the 
leaf of the fdpal tree on their heads, and by standing in running 
water. Th^ believe in magio and the Evil-eye ; if aohild is the 
victim of fascination, they xnakea Muhammadan faqir blow over hie 
head. Thqr will not touch a Dhobi, Chamdri or Bhangi, nor the 
wife of a younger brother or nephew. Yudhishthira, it is said, once 
saw the toe of his younger brother's wife, and when he went to 
heaven he found that her toe was in hell A man {$amtHi) will not 
touch the tamdAin or mother of his son’s wife or daughter’s hus- 
band. A man will not mention his wife by name, nor a wife her 
husband. They eat the flesh of goats, sheep and deer, fowls and 
fish, and drink spirits often to cxoess. They will eat paih cooked 
by Brfthmaus, Kshatriyas, and Halwfiis ; thqr eat kaeicAt only if 
oooked by one'of their own sub-oaete or by their rehgious guide or 
Guru. 

16. 'iheir occupation is distilling and selling spirituous liquor 
and dealing in money grain, and various 
sad sooial kinds of merchandise. Iheir connection with 
the liquor trade tends to lower them in 
popular estimation, and they haidly rank higher than the Teli. As 
money-lenders they are grasping and miseily. In dealing with the 
public excise contracts they are shrewd and eniiirprising and mueh 
given to combination. A popular proverb rqiresents the KalwAr’s 
wife lamenting because such a quantity of good water which might 
be used for better purposes is flowing away in the Oanges—Gasya 
daki pde, Kalwdnu ciidii ptfe; and another still moie uncompli- 
mentary says If you have never seen a Tbag, look at a publican ” 
•^Tiap na deike, dekke Kalwdr. 


VcL. 117. 
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Eamftngar. — The maker of bows {hafndn). A small ooenpa- 
tional caste who have been apparently at the last Census included in 
one of the castes of wood-workers^ such as Kadhera or Barhai. 
Closely alied to them are the Tirgar or arrow-makers {tir^ an arrow) i 
whose name is corruptod into Tilgarh. They claim descent from 
Mfirkandqra Rishi, who is said to have been the inventor of the art 
of archery. Their traditions centre round Ajudhya and a place 
called Isaya Balia in the Bad Bareli District. Some of the women 
of the Muhammadan Tirgars act as midwives. They live by service 
and tlie making of bows and arrows^ walking sticks, children's play- 
things and pii)e stems {nigdU), Some do wood-painting ; thq^ work 
in woo<l, reeds, and bamlK) 0 , not in leather. 

2. They eat mutton, goats' fleshj and fish; not beef, pork, or 
vermin. They will eat pakki cooked by Brfthmans, Bdjputs, or 
llalwais, and kaehchi cooked by Biahmans. Mr« Nesfield thinks 
they are an oifshoot of the Dhfinuks, but this is doubtful The 
centre of the bow«making trade, which has now practically disap- 
peared, used to 1)6 Tilhar in the ShShjahanpur District, which was 
known as kamdn kd nhahr or the city of bows.^ 

Kamboh.’-*Au influential cultivating and land owning class 
found in the Meerut and Agra Divisions. The origin and ethnolo- 
gical affinities of the tribe have given rise to much speculation. 
In Jdlandhar the tradition is that ‘^in A. D. 1654 the Fanj&b 
was devastated by disastrous floods. To reBtoiu prosperity Jahftn- 
gtr sent for Sher Shah, a Suliah, who took with him from the city 
of Sunam (possibly a mistake for Sohna in Ourgaun, a former 
stronghold of this tribe) Rattu and Achhra, the ancestors of the 
Kambohs. The latter he located near Chuniftn in the Lahore 
District. The foimer settled in the neighbourhood of Tibba near 
Sultftnpur in Kapurthala, and with his relations formed twelve 
villages which arc still known as Bftndi. Another derivation is 
from vdra^ an enclosure. In Sikh times the Kambohs came from 
Kapurthala into Jftlondhar. The derivation of their name has not 
yet been ascertained. According to their account, they originally 
lived about Mathum and were Kshatiiyas. When ParasuBftma 
was slaughtering the Kshatriyas, he found their ancestor Bhflp 
RA£ armed tmd girt up for the fray. He, therefoi'e, proposed 
laying him ; and ou Bflp Bid's saying that he was not a Ksha- 


, * 8$Ul§m$fiU RqpofI, 68, 
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triy% FuasnBftina replied that he was armed and redolent of the 
Kahatriyaa (iam hi hai ; ya'oa/ ttri M Ktiatfiyonwili iai), 
Rdp at onoe objected that he vaa not ^im hi (of any fixed 
odour) at all and ao got off. He afterwards waa known as Qaimbo, 
which gradually got changed into Kamhoh. This ridioaloua atory 
is merely quoted on account of the bearing it may have on the 
traditions of some of the Bijnor Eambohe tliat they wok cf the 
same stock as the Khatris. The division into and Zamin* 

dd r Kambohs — " of the pen ** and '* agricultural ** — is re* 

cognised. The latter only are found here. They are quiuti well* 
disposed people, good cultivators, and except that they pretend 
to be in distressed circumstances when there is nothing the matter 
with them, they have no bad qualities. They say they are 
divided into fifty-two clans ; none of the names given of them is 
that of an important Arain clan. The names of ihese clans — Gorfi 
Hftndfi, and Momi— are the same in both tribes. The Phillaur 
Kambohs, though few, have a history of tluar own. They were 
Sfirajhansi RSjpnts, and came from K&mriip on tho Brahmaputra 
to Delhi in the reign of Humaynn (1580 — 1556). Thence one 
ancestor, Bodh Rad, migrated to the Lahore and another, Dalu R&6, 
to the Jftlandhar District. This tradition may have its origin m the 
achievements of Akbar’s general, the Kamhoh Syhbfiz Khan, 
who distinguished himself in Bengal and had nine thousand horse 
nndwr his command when operating on the Brahmaputra, The 
Kambohs do not claim any relationship with the Arains. They 
practise widow marriage {karewa). Their women do not help in 
agricultural work, but bring out food to their relations in the 
field.^^' In Montgomery, again, tire Kambohs "claim descent from 
Rfija S[aran, but one of their ancestors had to fly to Kashmir and 
married the daughter of a gardener to save his life. The R&ja 
reproached him with contracting such a low allianoe and said 
"Tmm io kmeik hi iMndiai kinakin kai ? Tam kum-bi-wHS 
mpaning there was no trace of high fomily in him ; hence the name. 
Those in Montgomery divide themselves into LamawAla Kambdh 
and Tappaw&la Klamboh, famma meaning west or the country 
about Multftn. Tappa, thqr say, is the region between the Byfls 
aadtheSatlaj.”* 


i JShMuUtor BetOement Btpvrt, 88 ts* 
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2. Tlie braiusli in these piovinoes ooniMet 

name with that of the old Keis Sovemgns 
Bwloricia otihenun*. ^ Perji*. 'When the Eaie, th^ say, lost 

the throne, th^ retired to India and called themselves Kai amhoh 
or " the oongnregation of the Kais/* There can, however, be very 
little doubt that, in name at least, tiiey are the representatives of 
tlie Eambojas. They are regarded by Wilson as the people of 
Araohosia, and are always mentioned together with the north* 
west tribes, Yavanas, Sakas, and the like. They are famous for 
their horses, and in the B&mflyana they are said to be covered with 
golden lotuses, probably some ornament or embellishment of their 
dress. We have part of the name in the Camlnstholi of Arrian, 
the two last syllables of which represent the Sanskrit tikala, 
"a place or district;” and the name denotes the dwellers in the 
Kamba or Kambis country.* Sfigara, it is said, would have de> 
stroyed them, but they appealed to Yasishtha, his fomily priest, and 
he ordered Sigara to spare them, but he put distinguishing marks 
upon them. It is further noted that thqr spoke a language similar 
or akin to that of the Aryans.' 

8. The Kamhohs of these provinces have probabty entered it 
OhMsetos ud oenpa* ***« Panjdb. Thqr are a hardy independ* 
ent people and do not pay much deference 
to the leading castes. One authority calls them "a turbulent, 
oraffy, sUlf-neoked race, and as such more akin to Afghans than 
aay of the meek Hindu races of the plains of India wherein they 
have been now settled for generations.”* Th^ are certainly not 
popular with their nrighbours; and the proverb is familiar all 
over Northern India— Jaif A/fhdH, doum Kambok, leum iadtdt 
EatkmSri—'* the Afghftn is the first, the Kamboh the second, and 
the Kashmiri the third rascal in the land,” But this verse 
must, as Professor Bloehmann* shows, be very modem ; for during 
ike rdgns of Akbar and Jahingir it was certainly a distinction to 
belong to this tribe, and in one version of it the three rogues are 
Hie Sindi, the Jftt, and the Kashmiri.* 

> WUmb, PurSno, 194 ; Bsjendra lils Mifes, T>« B us* 

bril wrtttrt ; Jowmai S*te(«c 8oe<«(y 187^ 874k 
* * Muir. AneiMit Smutrit TmI*, II., 865. 

> Bsjsikdm lAls HUm, Indo-Aryanf, IL, 188. 
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4. Tbair seotions do nob thiw mndk ligbt on tiwir origin. Some 
axeobvionaly designed to oonneot them .with Btjputs, snoh m 
C hhatri, Jidonbensi, Bagfaabansi, Bftjpat, and Shnpjhansi. Othen 
are probably local, as Chauiftsi, Chauxftsi Ooli, andChaurisi Kaaha. 
Of the others, such as B4wan and Bftwan Qoli, Bel, Bendptri, 
Chodsi, Dangan, Dewlsi, Dhaman, Dhani, Dholdhar, Gidi, Ganai* 
ti, Gatru, Hatthi, Kaboji, Kakli, Kalhri, Karri, Kai&s, Kami, 
Khattiri, Lurkaji, Makotii Mai, Mfiki, Murli, Bajwftni, Sankla, and 
Thapri, no intelligible account is foithcoming. 


DisMbtitiom of ikf Kamhobg according to the Centuc of 1891, 


Dial BiCT. 



Hindu. 

I Otl«r. 

Mneel- 

mAn. 

Total. 

Dehra Diin • 

• • 

a 

• 

149 

141 

6 

295 

SahlianpiiT 

• • 

a 


2,304 

967 

689 

8.960 

MniaffKniBgBr . 

• • 

• 

• 

886 

584 

8 

928 

Meerut • 

• • 

• 

a 

■ a. 

760 

480 

1,240 

liulBndeheliT • 

s • 

a 

a 

eee 

a.. 

11 

11 

Aligarh • # 

• 

a 


••• 

... 

88 

86 

Agim • 

• e 

a 


aae 

aaa 

1 

1 

FarrukbAbAd • 

• • 

• 


a... 

aaa 

67 

67 

Meinpori 

• • 

• 

• 

... 

... 

2 

2 

Ethitak 

• • 


• 

... 

• •• 

2 

2 

Btab • • 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

... 

437 

437 

Bijnor • 

s • 

a 

• 

63 

211 

16 

290 

Bad4an • 

m • 

a 


... 

vet 

11 

11 

Moxldab&d 

o • 

• 


aa. 

808 

294 

602 

BhAbjabAnpnr e 

• • 

• 


aa« 

vet 

19 

19 

Oawnpur 

• • 

• 


... 

... 

7 

7 

Fatehpnr • 

• a 

t 


•a. 

aa. 

62 

61 

Blada • 

e 0 

• 


aa. 

aaa 

17 

17 

Bamlrpiir 

0 • 

• 

• 

aaa 

... 

2 

2 

AlUliHaM 

• • 

• 


a*. 

aaa 

50 

50 
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IHtirihuiion of tke Kamhoho according io Ho Comuc of 

OODtd. 



Distbict. 



Hindu. 

Mnsal- 

mtn. 

Total. 

Cbanra- 

■iya 

Otbem. 

Jhftnri . 

• 

a a 

. 

a 


... 

24 

24 

tidlaun * 


• a 

• 


... 

tee 

28 

23 

Ghflzi|mr 


a • 

• 

• 

... 

ace 

8 

8 

Qorakhpur 

* 

« • 

. 

a 

... 

eac 

6 

6 

Basti • 

• 

a • 

a 


aaa 

aa* 

13 

13 

Tsrfli 

a 

a • 


c 

106 

294 

■ aa 

399 

Lucknow . 

. 

• « 

a 


ca 

aaa 


9 

Sttapnr • 

. 

• . 

a 

e 

eeo 

• aa 


10 

Bahrhieh 

• 

. . 

a 

a 

ec* 

etc 


2 

BArabanki 

• 

. . 

a 

• 

tee 

set 

9 

9 



1'OTAL 

a 

8,oor 


2.322 

8.644 


Kankar.^— A tribe found chiefly in the Eastern districts, 
where th^ take service with Hindu masters. According to one 
theory, the word is derived from Sanskrit A a, a work- 

man ; according to others it is connected with Sanskrit iTa, Kam, 
in the eense of '^water/^ meaning " a water-drawer/' Of the 
ethnological affinities of the caste little appears to be known. In 
Western Bengal the word Kamkar is a title of Eah&rs,’ and as 
the occupation and status of the two tribes are very similar, it is 
possible *that they may be allied. In Basti they claim to be 
descended from the celebrated JarSsandha, King of Magadha. The 
Kahflrs, it may be noted, have a similar tradition— a fact which 
goes to confirm the connection of the tribes. 

ft. In Basti they have two endogamous sub-castes— the Chandwftr 
and Nikumbh. Their rule of exogamy ex- 
Muriage roles. eludes marriage with the daughter of the 

maternal uncle and the paternal and maternal aunt. Marriage 

1 Chiefly hssed on notes by W. H. 0. N. Begiave, Esq*. District Snper- 
tntsaflent, PoSioep Besti. ^ 

* Sherting, flVibst and OaiUf,!.* 889; Bidey, SVibei and Ooa^ I., 898. 
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generally takes place at the age of twelve or thirteen. Polygamy 
is permitted^ but they have seldom more than two wives. 
Polyandry is prohibited. The levirate is allowed, but is not eom» 
palsory on the widow. They have the usual marriage forms-— 
eharhaua^ the respectable form ; dola used by poor people ; 
and dharanna, for widows. A wife can be divorced for infidelity, 
and she can be re-married by the dharauna form on payment of a 
fine in the shape of a feast to the clansmen. 

8. They are Hindus and may belong to the Saiva, Vaishnava 
or S&kta sect, but they are seldom regularly 
initiated. They have Brahmans for their 
religious guides. They worship Mahftdeva, Dnrga, and K&Ii. 
Kftli is worshipped on Fndays, and Mah&deva at the Sivar&tri. 
In their domestic ceremonies and ritual they follow the example 
of respectable Hindus. 

4. Their special occupation is acting as domestic servants in 
the families of Rd jas and rich Hindus, and 
they bear a good reputation for activity and 

fidelity. Some of them hold land as cultivators with and without , 
rights of occupancy. 

5. They drink spirits and eat the flesh of goats and deer and 
fish. They will use the leavings of their re- 
ligious guide. They will not eat monkeys, 

cow meat, pork, crocodile, jackaU etc. Those who are Bhagats will 
not eat meat or drink spirits. They will eat pakki from the hands 
of Eahftrs, Ahirs and Ghftis. They will eat kaekeki from the 
hands of Brfihmans and Eshatriyas, Th^ will drink from the 
hands of Eoris and Eahftrs. Th^ smoke only with their own 


Ooonpation. 


Booifll ouBtoms. 


olaoBmen. 

For ihe distribation of the Kamkan see under Kahdr. 

Eanddw&l; Eaaddw&la.— A snlniaste of Banyae who take 
thaiT Tnwnft from their trade of dealing in oowdnng fael ( kanda ) ; 
which is an important indnstry in some of the larger towns. The 
Kandfiwil mther pnrohaees fuel from the ndghbouring eoltivators, 
or he take, a lease of the right to collect the manure at camping 
grounds and other places where oxen are kept. The oMte is .oiii.* 
times oonfoemded with the Khandewftl hut they wg/igms 

to have no oonneotkm. They have not been sepintely recorded 
«t the lut Census. 

TT ^nai^ ya.— A small sulHsasteof Banyns. 
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Ditirtdmtion ^ ike Konaujtfa Bangat aeeordinf t» tk« Cw»» 

9f 1891. 


Diitbict. 

Nnmlwr. 

DtSTBICT. 

Nmnbtfe 

SihAmpor 

• a 

• 

1 

BoiarM • • 

a 

86 

Agfa . 


• 

1 

Mirzapur • • 

m 

56 

Oawiipiir 

0 0 

e 

8 

GhAzipnr . • 

0 

7 

Fatahpvr 

• • 

• 

21 

Goftkhpar • # 

• 

88 

Btada . 

• • 

0 

8 

Aiamgarh • 


6 

AllahtUd 

• • 

• 

122 

Sitepnr e • • 

• 

9 

Jhtiisi 

o • 

e 

16 

BahrAioh . 

e 

48 

ilUttll 

e 0 

e 

1 

SalijlDpar o # 

0 

1 





Total 

0 

416 


Eanaigiya; Eanyakabja. — A local b»ndi of BrAhmaiw, 
inohided in Hhe Fanoha Gauda. They take their name &om the 
famoos city of Kananj, of 'whioh only a few mine now remain in the 
Farrakhlbtd DietricL It ie oorioiu to remark the large number of 
anb^saetee and aeotions of various tribes whioh derive their names 
from this great capital. The vast empire, ** writes General 
Gnnningham,^ *' which Harsha Yardhana raised during his long 
reign of forfy-two years between A. D. 607 and 648 is described 
by Hwen Thsaag as extending from the foot of the Kashmir Hills 
to Assam, and from Nepftl to the Narbada river. He intimidated 
the Btja of Kashmir into surrendering the tooth of Bnddha>, 
and his triumphal procession from Fatahpntra to Kananj was 
attended by no less than twenty tributary Bijas from Assam 
and Mngadha, on the east, to Jftlandhar on the west. In tin 
planitade of his power Harsha Yardhana invaded the ooontties 
to the south of the Narbada, where he was snoo c ssfully opposed 
by BIja Pnlakeei, and after many rqralses vraa obliged to retiia 
to his own kingdom. Bianary was the capital of the Timiaaa 
down<to the invasion of Mahmdd in A. D. 1021, immediatdy afte 


I., IBS. 
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die doriih ud deCeat of Blja Jajpll. Shortly after tiirt data tha 
email town of Btii to the north of Imoknow booame the eapita], 
.until about 1060 A. D., when tha Tmnan retired to Delhi before 
the growing power of the B&tbanra. Onoe more Kanaoj 
the oapital of a powerful kingdom, end the rival of Delhi both in 
extent and magnifioence. Here Jaya Chandn^ the laet of the 
Sftthxurs, oelebratedthe Aewamedha or ** horse eaorifiee" j and here 
in open day did Prithivi BAja, the dating chief of the Chatthla% 
carry off the willing daughter of the R&thaur kmg in spite of the 
gallant resutanoe of the two Ban&phar heroes, Alha and Udal. The 
fame of these two brothers, which is fully eqntd to that of Prithivi 
B&ja himself, is still preserved in the songs and traditions of the * 
people amongst the CSiandele of Mahoba and the Bdthanrs and 
Chandels of the Duftb. After the fall of Delhi in January 1191 
A. D. Muhammad Ghori marched against Kananj. BAja Jaya 
Chandra retired before him as far as Benares, where be made his 
laet stand, but was defeated vrith great slaughter. The BAja 
eeoaped from the field ; but was drowned in attempting to erose the 
Ganges. When his body was recovered by the conquerors, it was 
found that he had false teeth fixed with wires of gold. With Jaya 
Chandra ended the dynasty of the Bithaurs of the Duftb, and the 
wealth and importance of the &r«fnmed oajntal of Kananj." 

%. The tribal organisation of the Kananjiya Brfthmaosis veiy in* 
tricate. Th^ are also known as Khatknl, 

TtiUl wguisstion. 0, « those of the six elans." For 

these there is a mnemonic formula in nee — kdk, id$, sftfte. K4 
expresses those who belong to the Kfttyftjrana ye/ra ; to tire 
Kaqrapaj Sandily^ «a Sankrita ; a Upamanyu; Ha Bhftrad* 
wftja. These members of the six clans are regarded as the true 
Kanaujiyae. 

8. In their marriage rules these Khatknl Kananjiyas have the 
following peouliaritiee. lire children of a eeoond wife can inter* 
marry wi& the family of the first wife, provided the fotra is 
jlMbMirii, and they do not come within the other pndiibited degrees. 
In again, what is known as the custom of adla^hadla 

prevails; for instanoe, two men often exchange sisters in maRiage. 
If a bride has been given to a family, tire two families will not 
inletmaixy till,the erqury of five generations. After this interval 
maoiage is aOowed. When a man ef the Khatknl marries for 
tiie first he takes his wife from the Khatknl; bnt he ean* 
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not remre a aeoond wife from them, and has, if he wishes to many 
a s^nd time, to many in the lower grade or Fanohtdari, deseiihed 
latm on. The members of the Khatkal practise- monogamy, and 
never marry a second time while the first wife is alive, whether she 
he barren or not. 

4. Bdow the Khatkul come the Pancbftdari and below them the 
Dhfikara. The former are said to have 
sprung originally from the Ehatkul j hut they 
emigrated to a distance at an early time^ and 
bave hence lost the status wliich their ancestors once enjoyed. The 
Panchftdari arc of two kiiids^ the Sudha Fanchadari or ''pure Pan* 
chftdari, and secondly those who are dep^raded by association with 
the Dh&kara. The DhSkain. foim the lowest grade of Kanaujiya, and 
have fallen in status^ because they plough with their own hands and 
smoke. They usually marry among themselves ; but sometimes thq^ 
ally themselves with the poorer members of the Panchftdari group. 
ThePanchfidari who intermarry with the DhSkara do so only because 
they receive large sums for brides and are degraded by this oonneo* 
tion and fall into the Dhftkara grade. There is a third kind of 
Fanohftdari who rank even below the Dhakara. They are called 
Bhulnihai ki Panchftdari. They too are said to have sprung 
originally from the Khatkul. They usually intermarry with their 
own group ; if any of the higher grade families^ for the sake of 
money^ give them brides, they sink to their status. 

6. The Bhulnihai Kanaujiyas are said to trace their origin to a 
bandit named Sital Frasftd Trivedi, who lived 
® tody 

of followers, attacked the Nawdb of Lucknow, 
who appointed him ChakladAr. He was the son of Thfikur Prasftd, 
who was in&tuated with tlie daughter of a batcher of Lucknow. 
She is said to have been one of the great beauties of the time. He 
purchased her for a large sum and took her to wife. By her he had 
three daughters. One day Sital Prastd tauntingly said to his half • 
sisterB, *'Let me see what Mughal or Pathfin I am to have as my 
hrother>m-law I" When their mother heard the sneer she refused to 
eat, and when Th&kurPras&d saw her in this state and learnt the cause 
of her grief, he said, “ I will marry them into families higher than 
thoae^into whitsh the real nsters of Sital Prasfid have been married.'^ 
So he sent the barber Phaljh&riand ordered him to find hnahands for 
the girls. 
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6. Fhaljhiri went and amoged their murriagea among t«apaet> 
able fhmiliea of Moiid&bfid, Kanaoj, and Aaani, which are the head* 
qnarteira of the heat Kananjijas. He betrothed one of the girls to 
a Mista of Morftd&bfid ; a second to one of the Hita ke BAjpei of 
Asanij the third to one of the Dip ke Misra of Kanauj. When 
the girls were being married the relations of the liusbands planned 
not to eat from the hands of the daughter of the butcher or her 
daughters. When they refused to eat with his wife and her 
daughters, Sttal FrasAd threatened to blow them from his cannon, 
and they were obliged to give way. Since then the fomilies who 
formed this connection hare lost their former rank. The story is 
interesting, whatever be its truth, in connection with the remarks 
made in the article about Br&hmans, suggesting that some of the 
families are of mixed origin. 

7. Among the Khatkul there is a section known as BAla ke 
Sukla. They drink spirits and worship the goddess Cbhinnamasta 
or Chhinnamastaka^ the decapitated or headless form of Dnrga. 
They are considered one of the most respectable of the Khatkul, and 
thaiT position is not lowered by thrir indulgence in wine. In bet 
the contrary is the case, and all the respectable Khatkal families 
intermarry with them. B&la, after whom thqr are named, was a 
devoted worshipper of the goddess and never saluted anyone with 
a bow. Once a number of Kanaujiya Brfihmans made a plot to 
Bjdt on him when he went to the Ghmges to bathe. When he came 
out of his litter on the banks of the river th^ all spat at him. He 
eat down and laughingly said, “ To be spat on by so many eminent 
Brfihmans is as good as a bath in Gangaji So his enemies were 
ashamed and begged his pardon. Then he said, ** The reason I 
bow to none is that my power is without limit, of which I will gpve 
you proof." So he bowed to a stone dose by and it was broken 
into fragments. They were astonished, and bowing at his feet went 
their way. 

8. There is another and rimilar division of Eananjiya 
Brfihmans based on social status. The highest gtadd are known as 
Ifahtnr and oredivided into TJttama or “ highest, " Madbyama or 
"middle," and Nikrishta or "debased." Lower than these ate 
the Gohiya, who have similarly three grades— Uttsma Madhyama, 
and Niktidiia. Lowest of ^ an the Dhfikara or^mongml" 
ahaady deaoribed. They have also the three grades of TJttama, 
Madl^amA, aod Nikrishta. These sections an endogamoos as a 
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general rale. But poor familiee, ae bee elieady been said, loee 
status by Mlling brides to sections lower than tbemselves. 

9. A list given below gives tbe olassifioation as accurate^ as it 
can be ascertained 

iluhtur Uttama . — ^Including the Bftjpd of Lucknow and 
Hanra ; the Misra oC Parsu ; the Tivtri of Chattu ; the P&nrd of 
Khori ; the Sukla of Fath&bidi ; the P&nr6 of GKgftson ; the Sukla 
of Btla ; the Dikshit of Srikant ; the Awasthi of Madhn ; the 
Misra of Btr. 

Mahtir A/a(//lyama.— Btj])d of UnchS Lucknow, Hanra, Bisaj 
Misra of MajhgAnw, Ankini, Kananj; Sukla of Bdla; Pfturd of 
Khori ; Misra of Parasu ; Dikshit of Srikant ; Sukla of Nabhel ; 
Awasthi of Madhu, Prabli&kar ; Misra of Sothiyftya, Blr ; Sukla 
of Chhangd ; PAnrd of OingAso ; livAii of Chattu ; Dikshit of 
Kangu, Bireswar. 

Alailnr Nikrithta , — ^BAjpei of ITnchA Lucknow, Batesvar, Deva 
Sarma ; Misra of Akini, SotbiyAya; Misra of Hemkar; Ttivedi cS. 
Hari ; Sukla of Peku, Keshu, Nabhel ; DAbA of Gharbas ; Misra 
of Kanauj ; PAnrA of KhorL 

Oohifa BAjpei of Dhanni, TAxa; Sukla of NayAys 

BAghsa; Misra of GtopiuAth Dhobiha ; Sukla of Sandat ; PAnrA of 
Ln^now; BAjpeiof Sinsarma, Htha; Awasthi of BarA; TivAri 
of Damaj Sukla of Nabhel j Dikshit of BAbn ; Misra of Kanauj j 
PAnrA of Khori and DodarA. 

Oohijfa Misra of BaijgAnw, Badarka, Kanauj ; 

Sukla of Nabhel, Bfaandat ; Awasthi of GopAI ; Misra of Gopi« 
nAth ; DAbA of KapitAurA ; TivAri of GopAI ; BAjpei of KAsirAm, 
ManirAm ; BAjpei of Mathura Gopi ; Misra of BanwAri. 

GoHfa A’lAnsAto.— Misra of Parakhera) Gopi, Lalkar ; Sukla 
of DnrgadAs, Nabhel ; BAji^ of Tinnal ; Trivedi of PrayAg; TivAri 
of Ghagh ; Dikshit of Anter ; Sukla of Hari ; BAjpei of Gh>pi. 

Dk4kar» {/lAaae.— Agnihotri ; PAthaka; ChaubA; UpAdhyAya,; 
Adhurja. 

Aire MedAjresM.— Sabarai ; Thakuriha; Mairha; BAwat, 

10. The Kananjiya BrAhman, besidea hia j^icatly funetiiras, 

takes readify td agriculture, snldieriiig, and 
^ ^ service. He fornished and still fonridies 
ni^y secraits to what used to he known aa the PAnrA lagonenti^ 
Hw nuhbera of whkb have been in leoent Venn ranch rednoad. 
Hoia leaa a stfadcler for hia dignity than tha Sarwariyib and 
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^rfaile ihA Uitor invurial^ doea hit fiaming tbroogb a ploaghmaa 
th« former may often be Men driving huploiiglihiiiuwlf. Botbwill 
etand on ihe harrow>( Aenga ) witii nduioh the olode ate bndcen. 


Diftribrntum o/KauamJifa Brdimant ateoritug to tie Cenotu ofJ^L 


Dzstbzct 

i 


Number. 

DXtTBXCT. 

Nomber. 

Debra Diln • 

• 

a 

372 

Lehtpnr 

a 

m 


748 

Babiraapnr • 

a 

• 

887 

Beneree 

e 

a 


8.104 

Mazaffaznagar 

a 

• 

111 

Mirzepnr 

• 

• 


9.489 

Moenit • 

a 

• 


Jaunpnr 


a 


1345 

Bnlandihabr 

a 

• 

829 

GbAsipar 

• 

a 


88.004 

Aligarb 

a 

a 

94S 

Belli* a 

• 

a 


86,888 

Mathnri • 

a 

a 

798 

GorekbpQr 

a 

a 


4.406 

Agfa « e 

a 

a 

2.668 

Besti a 

a 

a 

* 

2.177 

FannkhlbAd 

a 

• 

87.086 

Aiamgerh 

a 

a 


1,598 

Mainpnri • 

a 

a 

lom 

Remeiin 

a 

• 


1.608 

Etiwah • 

a 

• 

61.910 

GeibwAl 

• 

a 


497 

Stab a a 

a 

a 

1^ 

TerAi a 

a 

a 


1,418 

Baveilly a 

a 

a 

5.010 

Luoknow 

• 

• 


80488 

B^nor a 

a 

a 

701 

UnAo • 

a 

a 


180,801 

Badinn a 

a 

a 

1.04S 

BAA BAieli 

a 

a 


88.884 

HorbdAbdd . 

a 

a 

916 

ShepoTa 

a 

a 


98,766 

8b&bjabd&pai 

a 

a 

48.645 

Hexdoi 

a 

a 


110868 

PiUbbh a 

a 

a 

11,888 

Kberi a 

a 

a 


84,887 

Oawnpnv a 

a 

a 

168,800 

FeiiAbAd 

a 

a 


8,966 

Fitebpur # 

a 

a 

60668 

Goode a 

a 

a 


81,649 

BAada 

a 

a 

88,988 

BebrAibh 

a 

a 


87,799 

Hamirpnr a 

a 

a 

84,889 

BoltAopor 

a 

a 


8,800 

AllibibAd a 

a 

a 

18,648 

PertAbgerb 

a 

a 


688 

9Umi 

a 

a 

0119 


a 

a 


(fr,m 

JikiiB 

a 

a 

10188 


tacA. 


1,898,848 


YobUI. 
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K&iidiu*— (Satwkrit Ktmdajiih, ** a baker;** jKiaM^K, "an inn 
nookiiig veeael/') A tribe nsnally d a ie ed, as at tbe laat Gennia, 
ae a mbKiaete of Banyae. Mr. Bielqr treats them in Bengal aa 
equivalent to Bharbhilnja, Bhnjlri, and Gk>nr, and calls them " Oie 
grain«pardung caste of BMr and Bengal, sapposed to be deeoendsd 
^m a Kahir father and a SCldra mother, and ranking among 
the mixed castes." * Writing of Gorakhpur, Dr. Buchanan says *r— 

" ^Hie Ktndus arc reckoned among the Yaisyas, although a great 
part of them arc meie fannors, nor do their women parch grain; 
but many keep ehope, and the term Yaisya here seems merely to 
imply merchant, and is almost unconnected with caste. The K&ndus 
an considered on a level with the lower Banyas." Mr. Sherring 
seems to have thought them to be a sub-caste of BharlhOnjas. In 
Ballia the name seems to be synonymous with the Halw&i. The 
fact appears to be that the Kindu practises many allied occupations 
in connection with the projuuntion and selling of the minor artielos 
of food, and his exact status is not very easily determined. In 
Bengal and BMr they have, according to Mr. Bisley, ten sub* 
OBstes— Madhesiya ; Magahiya ; Bantariya or Bharbhdnja ; Kan- 
anjiya; Oonrj Korauch; Dhuriya; Bawini; Ballamtiriya ; and 
Thather or Thathera. In Ballia they name three sub-«aBtes—Kan> 
anjiya ; Madhesiya or “ residents of the middle kingdom" {Madkga- 
thtd), who are also known as Guninlthi and Tanchata or Tachara. 
These again are divided into a niunber of sections {mdl, 
some of which are Khnla, Gangarpini, Belw&r, Ehopadiha, and 
Dahkaich, all of which are different from any in Mr. Bisley's lists, 
and thus illustrate the remarkable fertility with which these seo> 
turns are developed. In Mirmpur Madhesiya appears to be the 
only sub-caste except the Gonr. In Gorakhpur Dr. Bnchaoan 
found the Madhyadeeiya, Kanaujiya, Gonr, and Chanohara. 

2. Tliere is also a certain difference of function between tbese 
sub-castes. In the Eastern Districts the Kanaujiya and Madhesiya 
seem chiefly to parch gnun, while many of the Gonr, at least in 
Minapur, work at stone-cutting. Farther east, according to 
Mr. Bisley, the Madhesiya and Bantariya adhere striotly to their 
hereditary profession of parching gtain and selling sweetmeats; 

„ 'Based on oaiiiiiM at Mlnsp«rua'aatNlijBltmFa4Nal>sdBli|rSa Stall 
giBiOlaaiitXiiaeUBtaiiaieiilMa sf VSiatUd. 

I IWbef and Catiei, I., 414. 

ilflilfni JMtep Us»464a 
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tlw Kaamjiya rab^Mto U8 nid to mike nitpetio} white the 
Madheriyo Onriyo on cvltivston, parBonal wrvsnts, and thatdMn 
of honalB ; the Gonr eat and dtese etones, aell eweetmeata, or aot 
M peraomi aervante in the houaea of zambdiia. Grab'pairdiiiif, 
building mod walls, briok-Iaying, and thatching are the oharaoteria 
tie oocupationa of the Koranoh, while the Dhariya and Rawini 
oarty palangwina and make sweetmeats. All the ralHsaates, or at 
any rate their women, piactise grain-parching more or leae; and 
the separation of each group fiom the main body aeema to have 
been due either to geographical poution or to the drcumstanoe of 
the males of the group adopting other occupations in addition to 
their hereditary profession. The Dhuiiys and UawAni rank lowest 
of all, owing either to their having taken up the comparatively 
menial profession of palanquin bearing, or to their lieing branches 
of the Elab&r caste, who went in fur gram-jiarehing and thus came 
to be associated w ith the Hindus These two inter -marry with each 
other. All the other sub-castes are endogamous. 

8. The rule of exogamy of thu Hindus is thus stated in Balliat 
thry many within their own anlHiaBte, but 
o •aogtmy. ^ within thmr own section (wrfif, daw) ; 
they do not marry in their own family, or in that of their maternal 
nnote, or in that of their father’s matenml unote. Some an mote 
aorupolone still, and do not marry in the family of their ■aotber'a 
or grandfather’s matomal uncle. They cannot many the ehildren 
of their mothm’a sister. They may many two sisters; but the 
alder must be married before the younger. In Miraapor they state 
the mle in this form : they do not many in their own family, in tire 
&mily of their maternal nncle and father’s rister, till three genem- 
tions have passed. According to Mr. Bisley the rules of exogamy 
in Bih&r are not very well defined. In Eaielbdd thqr cannot 
marry within seven degrees on the father’s and mother’s side. 

4. Marriage is both infant and adult, but the former is mors 
„ , respectabls and mors common. Sexual lieeoae 

before marriage ie neither leoogpnised nor 
tolerated. In Miisaqnir th^ say that a man can take a second 
wife in the lifetime of the first, only with bar oemsaat ; in BstelMd 
polygamy is allowed with a limit of three wives at tiw sene timei. 
llarriage is «f the nmal thses foniis-«olsrds«w «r sMN, of wUeh 
binding part is the giving awiy of the bride (AinpriMa) by her 
asdl the marbing ef tiie parting of her hsbr with fed^kad 
Tea.UI. tt 
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(tiniurdin) faj ibe bridegroom; the dola meitriage^ in wbiob ill 
the eeremooieB ue done at the house of the bridegroom, is used 
only by poor people; widows ue xnuried the taffii or Hare»a 
form, in which the only ceremony is that the man applies red*lead 
to the parting of the woman’s hair and feasts the clansmen. Hie 
levirate prevails under the usual condition that it is onty the 
younger brother of the deceased who ean take his widow. The 
woman can, however, marry an outsider, usually a widower, if 
she pleases. There is no regulu tribal law of divorce ; but a man 
can turn out his wife for infidelity ; if her paramour be a man of 
another caste, she is permanently expelled ; if he be a clansman, she 
can be restored to caste privileges on her parents paying a fine, 
which is epent on entertaining the tribal council. 

5. The KAndus are all Hindus : some are professedly Vaish- 

navas and some SAlctas : but few are regu- 

RolipoOa ^ - 

lar]y initiated into any sect. They regard 
themselves in Ballia as the descendants of a saint named ChininAth, 
and all fines for breaches of caste discipline are realised in bis 
name They do not appear to have any definite traditions regard- 
ing this worthy. Some of them worship the Pfinchonpir and two 
goddesses— Sati and Bandi MAi. In BihAr, according to Mr. Bosley, 
“the Gonr sub-caste worship once a month a small silver image of 
Bandi MAi ; and on the tenth day of the Dasahara festival thqr 
wash the chisel, hammer and T-square, which they use for stone- 
cutting, and worship these tools with libations of butter. The 
Koranoh also worship Bandi, but make her image of cloth, like a 
doll.” In Ballia they also worship MahAbir and the sun godling^ 
SAxaj NArAyan. In Mirzapur some get themselves initiated into 
the BAmanandi and Kabtrpanthi sects, and worship in addition 
Chausati, the PAnchonptr, HanumAn, BhAgawati, and SingursAl. 
The worship of the PAnchonplr is done in the usual way. To 
HanumAn they offer sweetmeats, sacred threads (/asea) and pieces 
of doth on a Tuesday in the month of SAwan. To Chausati they 
present flowers, cakes^ sweets {kalma), and oocadonally in time d 
trouble they eaerifioe a young To SingursAl th^ give two 
eafcfl^ some ialwa sweetmeat, and a young pig at the completion 
of a marriage and.at the Inrth of a son. 

8,, As already said, their occupations are varied. InPaiaAbAdth^ 
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make sugu and sngar-ci||i^, pardi grain, 
and work as masons and agllaaltarista. In 
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Ballm thij main and aell panh, gmiii» and go 

aboat the villagee baying np eom, whidi they cany to maiket 
on oxen. Ihqr also keep giain and grooety 8h<^ Some am bad- 
lotde and eome cnltiTatora, In Minapnr th^ deal in giain and 
floor, etc., make and adl sweetmeats, and act as mon^-ohangeta* 
The Gonr snb-oaete cut and sell stone. 

7. Those who become initiated in one o£ the Vaishnava aeota 
... do not eat meat or dunk spinte ; those who 

Booial rnlot* 

are not initiated eat goatee fleeh, mutton, and 
fieh, and drink epiritB. They will eat kaehehi cooked a Brillinian 
or clansman, and drink water from the hands of a KahAr or Bin. 
To the east of the Province they employ Sarwanya Biihmans aa 
their priests, and these are received on terms of equality by otiier 
BrAhmans. 


Vuffibttiton of KdnJu9 aceoritng to the Ceneue of 189L 


Dibtbict. Number 


Bnlaodshahr • • . 1 

llatbiim • • • 4 

Agra sees 27 

FarmkbAbld e • • 2 

Bareilly e • e 8 

Cawnpnr • • . 28 

Fatebpar • • « 16 

Binda • • e 8 

Jbinsi ... 1 

Benares • • 4il86 

Minapnr • • • 1,002 

Jannpnr • • 4,741 


Biitbict. Number. 


QbAzipnr 


Ballia .... 86,236 

Qorakbpor • # • 42,716 

Baeti e 0 e iiAeo 

Amogarh • • • 18,816 

Lneknow • . • 81 

Haidoi • • t I 

Eberi . . • • 288 

Faisdbld . . . 8,867 

Gonda • e • 8,620 

Babi Aicb • 0 ■ 4b027 

Snltinpar • • • 112 


Total . 162,042 


Kanet. — eept of BAjpats found in oonrideraUe nnmhen in 
Debn Dfln. Of the Kanets Mr. Ibbetson writes "The Emiefai 
am the low caste onltivating class of all the Eastern Himalayas of 
the Fanjib and the Hills at their baee^ as far west as Kola and 
tiw easteim portion of the EAngra Distiicl^ throop^iont whioh 
tiaet thqr form a reiy large proportion of the total popablion. 
The eoantry they inhabit is held or goremed by HiU RAjpote of 


> Pmmib M thn » g rtfk$,tn. 
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pn-biftorio aaeostiyi the gfarter pftrt of ^rtioin are far too proud 
to oaltivate with their own handBi and who employ the Kanets ae 
husbandmen. The Kanets claim to be of impure B&jput origin^ 
but there is little doubt that they are really of aboriginal stock. 
The whole question of their origin is elaborately discussed by 
General Cunningham.^ Ho identifies them with the Kunindae or 
Kulindas of the Sanskrit classics and of Ptolemy, and is of opinion 
that they belong to that great Khasa race which, before the Aryan 
invasion, ocouined the whole sub-Himalayan tract from the Indus 
to the Brahmaputra, and which, driven up to the Hills by the 
advancing wave of immigration, now separates the Aryans of India 
from the Turanians of Tibet. But the Kanets are divided into two 
great tribes, the Khasiya and the Rfto, and it is probable tlie 
Khasiyas are really descended from intercourse between the Aryan 
immigrants and the women of the Hills. The process by which 
the Khas tribe of Nepftl thus grew up is admirably described by 
Mr, Hodgson in his Essay on the military tribes of that country, 
which is quoted at some length by General Cunningham. The 
distinction between Khasiya and BAo is still sufficiently well marked 
—a Khasiya observes the period of impurity after the death of a 
relation prescribed for a twice-born man ; the Riio that prescribed 
for an outcast. The Khasiya wears the sacred thread, while the 
Rflo docs not. But the distinction is apparently breaking down, 
at least in Kulu, where the two tribes freely eat together and inter- 
maiTy, though the Khasiya, if asked, will deny the fact/^ 

X&nhpuriya* — A Rajput sept in Oudh who were portions of the 
same wave of Hindu immigration as the Bais about the middle of the 
sixteenth Century, They trace their descent from the celebrated Rishi 
Bh&radwaja, and the birth of their eponymous hero Kslnh is thus 
told* The Saint Suclih lived at Manikpur in the reign of Mftnik 
Chand, whose only daughter he married. She appears in many 
legends, ooniraciod many alliances, and by each transmitted the Rftj 
and the Goharwar blood. By this marriage two sons were bom, one 
of whom turned Brfihman and the other Chbatri. The Chhatri was 
KAnh, who married a Bais girl, abandoned Manikpnr, and founded 
the village of Kftuhpnr, on the road between Salon and Partftbgarb, 
whence the sept takes its name. The tribe deity of the clan is the 
Mahesa Rfikshasa, or buffalo demon, to whom thqr offer one buffalo 
at every third Bijay Dasmfn feast, and another ^for every wedding 

> Archmologieal BegwrU, XIV., 126, fss. ** 

^ * Benstt, duMqfBdi BoivK, 9; OuAh, OoMittar, L, 56. 
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or Urtk «Udi Iim ooeomd nnoo tho hgk ■orifie*. Tbe in^oitiMe 
of tliu le|;end liea in the feet that nil the keding tiibe% of vheie 
immigntioa tiiere can be no donbt, retain diatinot kgenda of their 
former home. Here it is admitted that the founder of the tribe in 
theee parta waa alao tho first of hia people who was admitted into 
the Hindu oaate system, as his father the Bishi and his anehorite 
anoeators were, of course, of no caste at all. By another aeeount* 
the sept is sprung from one Chuchu Ptnrd, who was a devotae dt 
the Bishi Bfalradwaja at AllahdbAd. Tho gnat Qaharwir BIja 
Mfinih Ckand had no sons, though he had tried to win one hy 
marrying at his own expense tiie daughters of thousands of indig* 
nant Brthmans. So at last ho gave his adopted daughter, whom 
his Bfini had picked up at the Mdnikpur Ghdt on tho Ganges, to 
Ohuohn Plnrd, and her son was K&nh, tbe fonnder of the aqpt« 
Their legend is also involved with that of the soiled Bhar Bljai 
Tilohi and Bilold, who, as lias been shown in oonneotion with tba 
Bhars, had no historical existence. 

2. In Sulttnpur they are loported to take brides from tbe 
BiUchariya, Tashaiya, Chandauriya, Kath Bais, Bhtlfi Bultfn, 
Baghubanri, Bftjknniir, Baohgoti, and Bandhalgoti ; to give hridea 
to the Tilokchaudi Bale, Chauh&ns of Mainxran, Siirajbansi of 
Mahul, Gautam of Nagar, and Bisen of Majhanli. They claim to 
belong to the Bhtradwaja gotra. 


Diilri6*fion, the Kdnkpuriga RigpUt aeeprding to tie Contto 

of 1891. 


Bxstbiot. 

Number. 

DiaxaioT. 

Numbars 

Debn DAn • 

• 

87 

Azamgaih 

e o 

e 

80 

SahAiBDpar • 

a 

8 

Imoknow 

e a 

• 

fiS 

FainikhtUd . 

a 

6 

UdIo • 

a a 

m 

72 

ICunpuri • • 

a 


BkdBanU 

e • 

• 

7,824 

EtAwnh 

a 


Bifcapar 

• e 

a 

M 

Cawnpnr • 

a 


Hardoi 

• a 

• 

6 

Bfinda . • • 

a 

3 

Kheri . 

a • 

• 

10 

▲UahibAd • 

a 


Faistbta 

e a 

• 

188 

Lalitpnr # 

a 


Bshrtieh 

• e 

a 

74 

Benam 

e 


Snlttnpur 

e • 

a 

4.51B 

Jannpur • # 



Fiurttbgsrh 

• • 

a 

8.724 

Omakbpar • 

.i 






Baati » • 

, j 



Tbrat 

a 

19,784 
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XftqJtr.^A mne appHad to aa aggMgate of ngnat tribes of 
* S7P'7 chumoter, and prcMblj Dmvidiaa origiii, wbidi an {oimd 
gonenllj dietribated thronglioiit the Province. ISie name has been 
derived from the Sanekrit Maaaa*etara, in the aenee of a '* vraa- 
derer in the jangle; ** bat it is perhaps quite as lihidy that it does 
not come from any Aryan root. Then can be little donbt that the 
Kanjars an a branch of the great nomadic race which inclndea the 
Sftnsiya, H&bdra, Beriya^ Bhita and mon distant kindred, siudi as 
the Nat, Banjira, Baheliya. This appears to he dear from their 
aalHMstes. One correspondent, giving the popular native idea of 
the affiliation of these gypsy tribes, classes them in twelve 
divisions 

(a) Kuchhandiya, who make the i^nei, or brush used by 
weavers for cleaning thread, the tirki at roofing mat, dig the 
kkat-khat grass used for making Mtu, twist rope, hunt wolves, and 
catch vermin. 

(d) Nat, who is a tumbler and gymnast, dances on a rope, or 
walks on stilts. 

(e) Turkata, who tdees his name from the t*r, or weaver's brush, 
and is a quack doctor, and sells herbs and drags, which he collects in 
the jungle. 

(ft) Beriya, who prostitutes his women and trains them to sing 
and dance. 

(a) Belddr, who wanders about and works at digging tanks and 
building mud walls. 

(/) Chamarmangta, who cleans the wax out of ears, does cup- 
png, and extracts carious teeth. 

(g) Stnsiya, who b^ and, when occasion serves, oonunits theft 
and dakftiti. 

(k) Dom, who kills dogs, acts as a scavenger and executioner. 

(i) Bbfttu, who lives stealing and thieving cattle. 

(y) Qalandar, who trains monk^s and bears to dance, and 
twokea articles of tin for sale. 

(k) Baheliya, who is a fowler and hunter. 

(t) Jogi, who is a snake-charmer and blows the tmri, at gourd 
pipe. 

It would piffhaps be too much to say that the ethnological 

^'hased onmqaiiiMakMinivar and notes b; B&bo J. O. Baaerji, BM BaieB, 
and the Beiratr Inapeetm of Sehoote, Agta, 8hSliJabSapnr,#adtaa, FUiUit, BUaae, 
aad is parUsnlar XuaeU BaidajU Binb o( Aligarh. 
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Uni% of ihoae tribao ia fa% aataUialiad j Ini tini iha^ an all 
pia tty mooli of tha aama boqU grade, and that tiuy appnadmato to 
a krga dagrea in oooopation and fonction, ia qoita certain. 

2. There is not much in their trihal legends, so far as they 
have been recorded, which throws light on 
their history or oripn. They tran their 
descent to their ddfied ancestor Mina, who is known as Mina Gnro, 
and his wife Nathiya Kanjarin, who used to Uve in the jnngle, and 
made their living by hunting and plunder. Mandohar was the 
mother of Mina, but further than this his origin is a blank. One 
story runs that Mina once went to Delhi to prartiae his trade of 
a bmsh-maker. The Emperor of Delhi had at that time two 
famous wrestlers, Kalin and Malln, who were the rhampions of the 
world. Th(y were particularly noted for thdr skill in swinging the 
athletee' cluun how {letam), Mina happened to pass by and, tak* 
ing the bow, plunged it so deep in the ground that no one oonld 
withdraw it. When the Empcior heard of this, he sent for Mina 
and made him wrestle with his champions. He defeated them 
easily and was dismissed with a groat reward. 

8. The tribal organisation of the Sjugars is, as might have been 
expected, complex. The last Census divides 
***^'"'** them mto four mun sub-castes— >Jallid or 
'‘executioners;" Kdknchband or “brush-makers;" Fattharkat or 
“ stoneiontterB," which, according to Mr. Nesfield, connects them 
with the Age of Stone ; and Bichhband or “ makers of the weaver's 
comb." All these divisions aic thus purely occupational. Mr. 
Nesfield in his interesting account of the tribe* says that they pio> 
fees to have seven clans, of whom five are well established, and four 
can be explained by their crafts — ^Maraiya or “worshippen ct 
Mari ; " Bhains, “bufialo-keepers ; " Sankat, “ stone-cutters " (the 
Fbttharkat of the Census enumeration) ; Gohar, “ catchors of the 
iguana " (yeil) ; and Soda. The enumeration given ly a correspond- 
ent from Aligarh seems to he the most aocniate and complete. He 
divides them into two main branches— Efinehband and Jallidor 
Sftpwila, “makers of sieves." Of the Kfinbhhand there are nine 
sections— Mamiy% “worshippers of Mari;" Bhains, “bnflitio* 
men ;"Ssnkat, “stone-cutters;" Soda; Klxm; Lakarhtr or “wood- 
msn;"Goher, “qpiana-oatehers;" Soma; andUntwIror "cMasl* 


> OstmMa LXim., at8^ iSg. 
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man." Moat dt them namea nra found in liata Teoeived from other 
parta of the Province. Thna from EtAwah yn have ManHyaj 
Sonra, Sonmaen, Bhains, and Oohera ; from ShAhjahAnpnr, 
Maraifl^ Soda, Gohor, UntwAr, Lohiya or "iron-men," and 
Lakarha or " wood-men ; ” from Mirzapur one Hat givea Kanan- 
jiya, Sanlcat, Sonra, Bhanee, Maraiya, and Baid or *' phynoian." 
Another givea Kanaujiya, Bhains, Son, Maraiya, Ekthaofiya 
Bhaina, and Khaidni^ni ; a third ahowa Untwfir, Bhaina, Kanan- 
jiya, Sonra, who aay they take thdr name from toa, dill or fennel, 
Maraiya, Sankat, and BarAriya or " immigrants from BarAr.^' From 
Agra wo get a Hat which mixea np occnpational names of allied 
castes— Kdnchband ; SingiwAlaor " oupporshy means of a oow horn 
{tinffi ) } " KanghiwAla " comb-makers," who, when they become 
rich, call themselves BanjAra and deal in oxen ; KabdtarwAla or 
BtajbAai, who are really rope-danrang Nats ; Baddhik ; HAbdra ; 
Nat ; and Bama, who eatch and exhibit snakes. In Bijnor there 
are two aeotions— the tme Elanjara and the Adhela Kanjara, 
who are of mixed descent. It is significant that the Bhaina 
section of BadAun have changed their name into BmswAr, and 
ate beginning to claim a connection with the Bais BAjputs. In 
short the caste is, at present, in a transitional stage and is break- 
ing np into fnnotional groups, as they gradually become settled 
and shed o£E their old gypsy habits and mode of life. 

4. In Aligarh, again, we have another and quite separate sub- 
diviaion, with whom the more respectable, or Kdnchband Kaiqars, 
admit no conneotion. Hiese JallAd or SdpwAla Kanjars have eleven 
sections— Dhobibans, "of washerman race Sirkiband, “makers of 
roof mats ; " Jhijhotiya, who take their name from Jhijhoti, the old 
name for Bundelkhandj ChanAl or Chandll, “ outcasts ; " KedAr, 
probably from KidArnAth ; Ghamta, lasy, stuind j " Mattu, “earth- 
men;" Ghnssar, "intruders"; BhAru, “oaniers"; Fattari, “leaf- 
m«n"} Bohat, “sowers." These are their own explanations, and 
must, of course, be aooepted with caution, These people ate said to 
speak a PanjAbi dialect, and they ate, as we shall see, followers of 
NAnak. With them the KAnehband Kanjars deny all c(nmeetion« 

5. The 106 section names of the Hindu and 6 of the Mnham* 
madan btanob reooided in the Census returns are the ordinary 
type* Many of them suggest connection with other tribes, such as 
Bais, BanjAra, BhangiwAla, Bind, ChauhAn, ^Abilra, JAdonbansi, 
KachhwAha, lAlbegi, Lodha, Luniy^ MewAtk BAjban^ BAj- 
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Inualr, BIjpat, BAikwAi% Rimjani, Blihanr, SAnjhnti, mA TliA> 
knr. Mmy, afuain, are of looal origin, snob as AgarwAI, Ajiidb 3 ra* 
blai, AlIahtbiAi, Bfiiham from Srivasti as well as Srifafsta 
Bihfrwila^ Bangdli, GaogwAr, JaiswAr, Kanaojiya, Kamtok, 
Mainpuriya, Nizftm&bAdi, PsnjAU, Sakseni^ Sarwariya. We find, 
again, many ooonpational titles, JallAd, “oxeontioner;'' Kftnoh* 
bandiht " bmsli*inaker Kusbandhiya, “ oolleotor of saoted gnss ; ** 
PahalwAn, "athlete;^' Pattharkai, "stonOi^utter; " PbAaswAr, 
'* strangler Sapersy *' anake-man } '' and Sirkiw&la, "bo tbai 
lives under a mat/' 

The two great Aligarh salHSksies, Kllnchband and JalMdor 
„ , , SdpwAla, are endogamons, and the seotiona 

are exogamons. All the sab-oastes mentioned 
in the Agra and Bijnor lists are also endogamotis. Among the 
exogamons sections there is also the additional law, which is not 
very clearly defined, which bars the marriage of near cognates. 
Among the more civilised Kanjars adult marriage appears to be the 
general rule. In Mirzupnr they have a custom of what is known 
as " womb betrothal, " in which two fathers engage their children 
still unborn } this is known as pet wssyesiye. Widow marriage 
and the levirate are both allowed, the latter under the nsoal Tostrio> 
tion that the widow may marry the younger, not the elder, brother 
of her late husband. 


7. Writing of the vagrant branoh of the tribe Mr. Nesfield 
says “ Their marriage customs are quite 
********* ' distinct from those of Hindus. There is no 

betrothal in childhood ; no selection of auspioious days ; and no ela« 
borate ocremonke or ritual. The &ther, or other near relativos of 
the youth, goes to the &ther of the ^1, and after winning his fovour 
with a pot of toddy, and gaining his consent to the marriage 
of his daughter, bo seals the bargain with a gift of money or some 
tool or animal which Kanjars love. The girl seleoted is never a 
blood relation to the intended husband, and she is almost always of 
some otiier encampment or gang.^ A few days after the bargain 
has bem made the youth goes with his father and as maiqr other 
men as he can collect^ all in their best attire and armed with their 
best weapons, and demands the girl in tones which imp^ that he is 
ready to seine her by force if she is refused^ The girl is always 


> OBihliiMW«staiiBank,fii((0nrefAMMaJ(sir(setAI%*Vt» 
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peioeCa1l7 aan«iid«rad in virtnA oC tiw pterioDB eompnet, and 
this denumstntion of foroe ia a mete lorm— a anrvival of tbe 
primitive world-wide custom of marriage oaptuia* On the 
arrival of the Eanjar bride at the encampment of her intended 
mate, a few simple ceremonies are performed. A pole is fixed 
in a monnd of earth, and on the top of the pole is tied a bunch of 
the hkatkkat root, or anything dse that may be equally fitted to 
serve as an emblem of the Eanjar industries. The bridegroom 
teikeB the girl the hand, and leads her several times round 
tbe pole in the presence of the spectators. A sacrifice of roast 
pig or goat, with libations of toddy, is then offered to Mfin% as 
the ancestral hero of the tribe, and songs are sung in his honour. 
When this is finished, there is a general feast and dance, in which 
every one at last gets drunk. The father of the bride does not give 
away his daughter without a dowry. This consists in a patch of 
forest supposed to be his own, which becomes thenceforth the pro- 
perty of the bridegroom, so long as the encampment remains near 
the place or whenever it may return to it. No one without the 
bridegroom's consent will be authorised to use this ]^eoe of forest 
for hunting, trapping, digging roots of kiatikat, eto," * 

8. A Eanjar marriage was thus described by a number of 
members of the tribe at Mirzapor As rircumstancee require, either 
the father of the girl or the boy arranges the match. They do not 
go on this misrion themselves, but dqmte one of their rdations. 
When the preliminary arrangements are complete the fathers on 
both rides go and inspect the bty and girl to make sure that there 
is no physical defect in either. Next follows the betrothal, when 
the boy's father vrith two or three friends goes to the house of the 
bride and the two fathers embrace with the salutation Sdm t Bdm / 
Then, contraiy to the ordinary Hindu custom, the &ther of the 
youth pays for a dinner of pork, rice, pulse, and liquor for his com- 
panions and the friends of the bride. All of them then jrin in 
ringing, and this constitutes the betrothal {nuugani^. Next morn- 
ing the youth’s father returns home with his friends, and then 
the marriage follows as soon as may be convenient. 

9. The &ihers on both rides get 'thrir village Brfihman to fix 
a hiolqr hour, for commencing the preparations. One of the friends 


■ WMtwmuck, HMory of Bumam UaAiag*, SBt;, tn. 

* Of. Kann, pws. 10. 
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(XAnyi la bvitilioa to tihe goMts. Wbca the yontVo perfy goat 
to the girl’s honae^ it is aooompsoied by all the womeD end ohild* 
lea of the fsinily— -aaother violation of Hindu enstom. There is 
no wave oeiemony (junutian) at the bride’s door. When the 
party has arrived, the Brfihman is again asked to fix an auspioioas 
hour tor the marriage. Both the fathers eooh arrange a sqiarate 
marriage shed before the house of the bride. These consist of four 
bamboos, one at each comer, with a bamboo and a plough Wm sot 
up in the centre, a wooden representation of parrots, and a vessd of 
water, over which are laid some mango loaves and ktua grass 
On the top of this they place a saucer full of vrsd pulse, and 
upon it a lamp is Ughted. A grindstone and rioo>pounder are also 
placed in the pavilion. The boy’s father shoots an arrow into the 
air, and from the spot on which it bdls the women bring someearth, 
which is placed in the shed, and not used, as among other castes* 
for making the fire-place on which the wedding dinner is cooked. 
When the lucky hour comes, the youth goes into the girl’s pavilion, 
and the women of her family bring out the bride. The pair are 
bathed in the pavilion, and the girl is dressed in a white sheet, and 
the boy in a new suit, coat, turban, and dravrere, all white. These 
clothes must be of unwashed doth. The boy sits on a piece of 
airii mat facing west, and the girl on another mat opposite him, 
facing east. He then mbs red>lead seven times on the parting of 
her hair and the bride’s sister knots their clothes together, and th^ 
move round seven times, the youth in front, and the girl behind* 
This ceremony is generally done at such a late hour of nigfaf that 
none but the immediate friends of tiie parties arc witnesses ; it is 
considered very unlucky for a stranger to be present. Then his 
aster takes ofE the boy’s marriage crown ( maar ) and places it in 
a aeve, which she lays in the shed, and all present are supposed to 
put a small contribution in it. Out of this liquor is purohased, and 
all present drink and sing until the morning. 

10. Next morning the bride and bridegroom sit down and 
make cakes {pdri) together. The prl cooks those the boy kneads^ 
and vice ««rtd. Each makes seven cakes in this way. Then 
the women of the family take the pair to worship Ganga MAi, and 
the cakes which th^ have made are offered to her. When the 
Gfanges is far off, any tank or stream answers for the worship. 
When this is done the pair return to the pavilion and gamble there. 
Some rings and cowries are put intoa jar, and the boy and girl 
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phmgetlieirliaodBin; whioheverniooeedsingettuig tiie most, ifill 
rule the other doting thar mnrried life. Th^ an then taken to the 
retiring room {Jtokabar), a lite which, asdsewhere explained, implies 
the immediate oonsommation of the marriage. The walls of this 
room an docoiatod with various marks, the ognifioance of which is 
now lost. These marks the pair worship 1^ roUring them with a 
Jhttle ghi. Then the bride feeds her hnsband seven times with curds 
and molasses, and he does the same for her. Thqr have nothing 
corresponding to the Hindu gavna oetemonj. The bride is sent home 
at once with her husband. As she is going away her &ther gives 
her whatever dowry he can afford. All tho marriage ceremonies 
an performed by the clansmen, and no Brfihman is employed. In 
Aligarh there is a curious ceremony which appears to be symbolical 
of marriage by capture. After the marriage, the pair an taken to 
a nrighbouring tank and thebiide stiikes her husband with a small 
whip specially made of cloth for this purpose. In Aligarh the 
widow marriage rito takes a very simple form. Hen is no betn* 
thal, and when the match is arranged, the brethnn an assembled and 
the bride's father or some kinsman knots the clothes of the pair 
together and the bride is invested with a sot of greon glass bangles 
(cdXr*), which an provided by the person who ties the marriage knot* 
The Kdnchband Kaniars make the women on this occasion wear 
a kun'cloth {dMi) and not a petticoat {lahnga ) ; among the 
Jalldd or Si^wdla Eanjan, on the oontrary, the banglee for the 
bride an provided by the bridegroom, and he supplies the marriage 
feast; besides this, the Jallfid bride wears a petticoat and not 
a loin-olotli. At all their marriages the gadaila or digging 
implement with which they dig iiatkiat and kill wolves or 
vermin is placed in the marriage pavilion during the ceremony. 
From Etah it is reported that when the match is finally ar- 
ranged, the wedding day is fixed. Tho bride's father sends for 
the bridegroom when all the arrangomonts an complete. No 
Brfthmans an emplcyod. First what is known as the darwdta or 
door rite is performed, most of which consists in the waving of a 
tray on which some milk, ghi, and a lamp an placed over the head 
of the youth 1^ the mother of the girL Then the bid»war or dr- 
oumambulation rite is don^ This is always done 1^ the sister of 
{iie bride, her husband, or daughter, in which we may possiUy see 
a survival of the matriarchate. 
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11. !nie moUwr doting deliviay fiat on ih» gnond with h«r Coot 

to the north and her head to the aooth. 

Birtii ocTBinoiiieia 

The sweeper midwife oats the oord, and the 
mother is then attended by the women of her own family. 
No oeremonios are performed during pregnam^. Among the 
Kdnohband ELanjars, when a child is bom, the brethren are asBem> 
Ued, and treacle and rice arc distributed by the father. This is 
known as and is intended ae a propitiation of the goddess of 
that name who ndes the fate of the inluit. Then some old man 
of the &mily or some connection 1^ marriage (sitfe) names the 
ohild. On the sixth day (eiiatAi) the women assemUe and siag 
songs and dance in the room in which the child was bom. At the 
dinner, wliich is usually given on this occabion, the males are fed on 
wheaten cahee and the women on doe. Among tho Etah 
the mother and child arc lathed on the third day and the «l»iM ia 
named by an old man of the tiil) 0 . 

12. Speaking of tho vagrant branch of the tribe Mr. Neafield 

says— “There are three different modes in 

which Kan jars dispose of their dead— sab* 
meieion in deep water by fastening a stone to the corpse, erematioa. 
Mid burial. Eadi elan dl^Mses of its dead aooordiug to its own 
hereditary and special rites. The first method is the least oomnum { 
the next may have been borrowed from the Hindu rite, whieli itm 
iteclf imported by the Aryan tribee from Pejsu ; the last is the ehe 
most frcqmntly practiBed as well aa most highly esteemed. A man 
who has acted as a spirit medium to Mina is invariably buried in 
the earth, to whatever clan he may have belonged. MAna himseif 
was BO buried at K&ra (as some Eanjars relate) in the Allah&fadd 
Dibtriot, not far from the Ganges, and feeing the old fort of Minik- 
pur on the opporitc hank, ^ree days after the corpse has bean 
disposed of, there is a feast of vegetables and milk, hut no meat • 
and a omilar feast is held on the seventh day. A third hannuet 
is afterwards given on any day which may be found eonvenient, 
and at tbe banquet fiesh and wine are freely oonsumed. When 
both the parents of a man have died, a fourth feast is given in their 
joint honour. In all these feasts it b the soul of thedead which i$ 
fed, or meent to be fed, rather than the bodies of the living." In 
Hiraapur tiiey invariably bury tbrir dead. A cloth b spread over 
Ute onrpse, end tiie btetiixen attend and drink spirits. ISm it b 
semoved to the grave. After the bniial they faath^ eat molasaWt 
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■ad oome home. Beyond tiie diatribation of epirita lad molaiaea to 
die moarnere by the relatives of the deoeoaed, there ia no feast on 
the day of the foneral. On the tenth day the hrethren ate fed and 
treated to liquor. No aaored balls (pinda) are offered, and no 
Brfthmana are entertained. On the anniverBai 7 of the death, the 
brethren are fed and treated to Bjnrite. On this day one pinda is 
offered by the ohirf mourner. They obeerve the fortnight of the 
dead {pitra^ai$ia), not like ordinary Hindne on the first, but 
in the second fortnight of Kuftr, which Hindus call the “ fort- 
night of the gods^* {deva-paktha). In Aligarh thqr usually 
bury their dead, but sometimes expose the corpse in the jungle. 
In burial the corpse is laid with the feet to the north and the 
head to the south. It is first washed by the eldest male 
member of the fiimily and shrouded in a white sheet. A Iner 
is made of bamboos tied together with red thread {kaldwa), and 
four of the brethren take it to the burial ground. On the way, it 
is once laid on the ground and each man puts a little earth near 
the head of the corpse. This is known as the “ stage (maneil). 
After the grave is dug, the son of the deceased, or, in his absence, 
some other chief mourner, bums the left thumb of the dead Tnan 
with fire, and then the body is interred. On returning, bread and 
sugar are served out to the mourners, and on the third day (Hja) 
they have a dinner of cakes and pulse. The Jallld Kanjars dispose 
of their dead in the same way except that they do not bum the 
thumb of the corpse. The Kfinchband Kanjars offer water to the 
manes during the nine days of Kuftr, known as the Naurfttri; this 
the JallAds do not do. In Etah they are in the intermediate stage 
between burial and cremation, and both practices prevail. Some 
bury only the unmarried dead. On the funeral day the brethren 
ate fed, and also on the third and seventh, and on the anniversary. 
They have no terahwin or thirteenth day rite. 

18. Writing of the vagrant Kanjars Mr. Nesfield says—" The 
religion of the Kanjars,, so far as we have 
**'****’ been able to learn, is quite what we ahonld 

frpnnt among a primitive* and uncultivated people. It is a reli- 
gion vrithout idols, without temples, and without a priesthood* 
They live in constant dread of evil spirits, the souls of the 
who are said to enter the bodies of the living as a punish- 
ment for past misdeeda or neglect of burial ritei^ and to prodnoe 
of the ills to which fledh is heir. In thy oreed they stand on 
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tlie 8une intellectual levd with their more oivilieed Idnefolki the 
HinduSi among whom it is universally believed that the air is peo- 
pled with bkdti^ malignant spirits, who haunt grave-yards, lurk in 
trees, re-animate corpses, devour living men, or attack them with 
madness, epilepsy, cramp, etc. They have no belief in natural 
death, except as the effect of old age. All deaths, but those caused 
by natural decay or violence, are ascribed to the agency of evil 
spirits. The dead are buried five or six fe(^ deep, lost a wild boast 
should tear up the carcase, and, by disturbing the body, send forth 
its attendant soul to vex and persecute the living. When a patient 
is possessed, they employ an exorcist or spirit medium, whom they 
call Nyotiya, to compel the spirit to declare what his grioranee is, 
so that satisfaction may be given him, and he may thus be induced 
to leave his victim m peace. The spirit medium has power, they 
say, to transport the goblin into the body of some living person, and 
to make that person his mouth-pieoe for di^slaring its will. 

14. The man-god whom the Kanjars worship is Mdna, aname 
which does not a[)])car in the lists of Hindu deities. lie is something 
more than what Mitlhu llhnkhiya is to the Banjara, Manjha to the 
Biw&ri, Allia and Udal to the Bundela, Bfic DSs totheCham&r, LSI 
Guru to the Bliaiigi or Nanak to the Sikh. Mauais worshipped 
with more ceremony in the lainy season, when the tribe is less 
migratory, than in the dry months of the year. On such occasions, 
if sufficient notice is circulated, several encanipmouts unite temper* 
arily to pay honoui* to their common ancestor. No altar is raised, 
no image is erected. The worshippers C(dloi*t near a tree, under 
which they sacrifice a pig, a goat, a sheep, a fowl, make an offering 
of roasted flesh and spiiituous liquor. Formerly, it is said, they used 
to sacrifice a child, having first made it insensible with fermented 
palm-juice or toddy. They dance round the tree in honour of 
Mftna, and sing the customary songs in commemoration of his wis* 
dom and deeds of valour.^' There is then a funeral f^ut at which 
most of the banqueteivi get drunk, and occasionally one of them 
declares himself to be under the special influence of the god and 
delivers oracles. The Kanjar goddesses are Mari, Parbha^ and 
Bhuiy&n. Mari, the goddess of death, is also known as Mahirini 
Devi, and is supreme, and appears to be worshipped as theanimaiing 
and snscaining piinciple of nature. Parbha or Piabha, meaning 
"light, is the goddess of health, and mere particularly of the health 
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of cattle. She is also worshipped by Ahtrs and similar tribes. 
Bhuiyin, also known as Bhawdni^ is the earth goddess. 

16. In Mirzapar the Eanjars seem to depend most on the 
worship of their deceased ancestors. They say tliat thrir dead are 
more kindly than those of other low castes^ because they do not re- 
quire an annual worship^ and are satisfied if at marriages and other 
festive occasions a leaf platter of food is placed on their graves. 
Their clan deities are Dh&min Deva and Mana^ the Fahlwftn or 
wrestler. The graves of these worthies, who are the drifted ances- 
tors of the tribe, are at MSnikpur, and there they make occasional 
pilgrimages, and offer the sacrifioe of a pig and an oblation of spirits. 
Th^ are very careful about the disposal of the offering. It is eaten 
in secresy and silence by the male worshipi)crB, and no woman or 
stranger to the tribe is allowed to be present or sham in the meal. 
In Mirzapiir, like the Hindus around them, they also pay revei> 
ence to the Vindhyabslsini Devi of Bindhdchal, and have their child- 
ren's heads shaved at her shrine. They also revere the Panchonpir 
with the sacrifice of a cock. In Aligarh the Kfinchband Kanjars call 
themselves S3,ktas, and have a preference for the worship of Devi ; 
while the Jallad or SfipwAla call themselves NSnakpanthis and 
worship NAnak Guru, At Bijaygarh in the Aligarh District the 
Kflnchband Kanjars have a platform {chabutra) raised in honour of 
Mftna and Nathiya, the drilled ancestors of the tribe. Ttieir feast 
day is the sixth of the light half of Bh&don, when they make an 
offering of spirits, one rupee four annas in cash, a young pig, and an 
wtar^idnda lizard to these deities. They have another, whom they 
call Deota or ‘Hhe godling.^^ His shrine is at Dhanipur, close to 
Aligarh, and he is worshipped on a Sunday or Tuesday in the month 
of Asftrh with an offering of cakes. Like many of the low castes 
in their neighbourhood, they also worship Jakliiya. His shrine is at 
Elaras in the Aligarh District. His feast day is the sixth of the 
dark half of MAgh, when a pig and some sweetmeats {batdtka) are 
offered to him. These are consumed by the worshippers themselves, 
a part bring given to the Panda or sweeper priest who tends 
the shrine. The Jallad or Sfipwftla Kanjars in the Aligarh Dis- 
trict are NAnaksh&his, and make pilgrimages to his shrine at 
Amritsar. On the night of the DiwAli they cook the Aalwa sweet- 
meat and distribute it among their friends. Before they distri- 
buta it thqr cover the vessel with a cloth and offerit to N&i^ with 
the words Skuir kai term it iarat din rd$i HitjJU Be guera ; ear 
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tufi 90dgS kofali iimmed iai—^ Praise be to thee who has piesenred 
U8 in happinesB for a year I Wo hope the eame favour in the 
future/^ They will not uncover the vessel till all its oontonts are 
distiibuted, because they IjgHcvc that it incieases by the super* 
natural power (md^a) of Quru Nftnak. The priests of the Kdnch* 
band Kanjars are their mdn or relations on the female side, apparently 
a survival of the matrinrehate ; the priest of the Jallids is called 
maiandf wliichi acoordinp^ to one explanatioui is a corruption of 
matnad^ " the loyal seat/' and is seIei*tod for his knowledge of 
Onrmukhi. The oficrings of the Kdnchband Kanjars are thebe— to 
Nathiya^ a pig ; to M&na Guru, an dBar^aduda lizard ; to Pevi, a 
goat; to Jakhiya, a pig; to Madar^ a fowl. The JalUds given 
goat to N&nak. The Kdnehbands sometimes offer the hail of an 
infant to MAna. 


FostiTalfl. 


16. The Kdnehband observe the lloli, Diwdli, Dasahrai and 
Janamaslitami* At the Iloli tliqr diink^ 
smoko lhang and charat^ and sprinkle 

coloured powder about like Hindus. At the DiwAli they drink and 
gamble and their women make some figures on the walls of the 
house and at night offer boiled lice {khU) and sweets {batdika) to 
them. Tlicy have no special observance of the Dasahra and 
Jauamashtamii except that they consider them to be holidays. On 
the ninth of the light half of KuAr they make a present of food 
to the mdn or relative on the female side \\ li acts as their priest. 
This is done in the belief tliat the food thus offered passes through 
him to their deceased ancestors. They have a survival of grove 
worship in their woiship of Nathiya, wlueh is always done under 
some trees in which she is supposod to reside. The JAllads make 
an offering to Kali m the same way. 

17. In cases of disease or trouble a SyAna or wizard is called in 
to settle the appropiiate offering to the par- 
ticular ghost which is the cause of the trouble. 

If a goat is to be offcied its forehead is first marked with a tUa^ 
The imti or tamarind tree is in particular believed to be the residenoe 
of the sacred dead. *\Yhen the Kunchband bury thr dead they place 
a pice with the corpse as a viaticum ; the Jalldds place two wheaten 
cakes with the same object. Tlie technical name for this is 
which means “ provisions for a journey/' When a man is attacked 
by an evil spirit the SyAna first makes an offering to Devi, oonsistiiig 
of treacle, ghi, cloves, and incense, with some red^Jead, whkh use 
Yoi. IIL a S 
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thrown into a fire {afffdri). The Devi then comes on the head’* 
of the Syftna and he names the evil spirit who is afflicting the 
patient. Then a cup of spirits is placed under the head of the rack 
man and afterwards moved four times round his head (a process 
known as utdra or removing when it is diunk by the Syftni^ 
who is supposed in this way to remove the evil influence from the 
patient. Finally he describes the sacrifice which it is advisable to 
offer. In some more serious cases the Syana fills a saucer with 
cooked rice, some doves, baldiha sweetmeat and an egg, and places it 
where four roads meet ; meanwhile the friends of the sick man sing 
and beat a brass tray over his head to scare the spirit. The disease 
is supposed to be communicated to some passer-by. The Churel 
or ghost of a woman who dies d;Lring her menses or at her confine- 
ment is much dreaded ; children who die before the age of twelve 
return in the form of an evil spirit known as MasSn. Those who 
die of snake-bite or any other form of unnatural death become an 
A&t, or a jierson for whom there is none to make the water oblation. 
All these have the same attributes, except MasAn, which is danger- 
ous only to clyidron. The Kfinchband Kanjars offer water to the 
Pitii or sainted dead on the eight or ninth of the light half of Ku&r ; 
tliis is done by the Jallads on the Iloli and Diwali. 

1 8. Tlie Bhains and UntwAr stib-eastes are probably of totemistic 

„ origin : these will not kill or eat the buffalo 

Totemism, omens, etc. , . , mi ^ • 

or camel res|)ectively. They respect the tm/t 

or tamarind tree as the abode of spirits. The k/ia9 grass is a sort 

of tribal totem and it and the leaves of the mango ai'e fixed upon 

the marriage shed. The Kunchbands believe Saturday to be an 

unlucky day. The Jallads have the same idea about Tuesday. As 

regards omens, a fox, tiger, wolf, usafsdHffa lizard, tortoise, and 

the goh lizard or the / at crane are lucky if they cross the road 

from right to left ; if from left to right it is an evil omen. So with a 

oat, jackal, or cobra pasbiiig from the right to the left. Their women 

do not wear a nose-ring ; to the East they wear biass bangles {tndiki) 

and heavy anklets The Jallad women do not wear any gold 

ornaments. Their chief oaths are to stand in a river up to the neck ; 

the man who stays longest in the ^vater is believed. They also 

swear on the Ganges and on the pipal tree, or 1^ touching the head 

or arm of a son or other close relation. The Kfinchband Kanjars 

nweia also MAna and Nathiya; the Jall^s by Guru NAnak. 

Some of them by tbe use of appropriate spells (sMii^ra) obtain the 
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power of oontroIKng^ eril spirits. These are reoited atnig^htin 
barial-gri^nTidB, and specially on the nip^ht of the Iloli or Diwili. 
On such (ocasions a burnt offering (a^ydri) is made with treacle, 
ghi, cloves^ and incense. 

19. The Kanjars, in their occupations and mode of life, closely 
Occupation and suoial approximate to the European gyimy. Of 

the vagrant branch of the trilw Mr. Nesfidd 
writes— Their natural home is the forest^ whciethey subsist by 
hunting wolves, hares, and any kind of animal they can kill or catch, 
by gathering such roots and vegetable products as require no cul- 
tivation, and by extracting juice from the i)alm tree, which, after it 
has become fermented, is the favourite keveiage of almost all the 
wandering and low-caste tribes of India. They are clever at trap- 
ping birds and squirrels, and any olhor kind of vermin which 
chance may throw in their way, all of which they eat indis- 
criminately. They are never seen in gronins of more than 
twenty or forty persons of all ages at a time, and the number is 
sometimes even Icss.^ The*-*^ little groups may unite sometimes 
for special and temporary objix*ts; but large groups are never 
]}Grmanently formed. Among (he Kanjars there are some groups 
or clans which make a habit of keeiiing within easy reach of towns 
and villages, while others seldom or never leave the forest. But 
oven among the former it is not merely tin* proximity of settled 
communities which prevents the formation of larger groups. For 
even in wide foicst tracts, where there is am])lc space and no 
im])ediment from liiglier races, the same law of petty, non associative 
hordes ])revailB, and it would be a rare thing to find an encampment 
of more than, or even as many as, fifty persons.^' 

20. *^The arts of the Kanjar are making mats of the iirki reed 
baskets of wattled cane, fans of palm leaves, and rattles of plaited 
stinw, the last of which are now sold to Hindu children as toys, 
though originally they were used by the Kanjars themselves (if we 
are to trust to the analogies of other backward races) as sacred and 
mysterious instruments. From the stalks of the munj grass and 
from the roots of the paldia tree they make ropes, which are sold 
or bartered to villagers in exchange for grain, milk, pigs, eto; 
Thqr prepare the skins out of which dnims arc made, and sell them 
to Hindu musicianB, though probably, as in the case of the rattle, 


I On this see Bpenosr’s PmdpWf o/ Soeiolopy, I., 48S. 
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the dmm was oripnally esod by the Kan jars themeelveB and wof- 
eliipped as a fetish : for even the Aryan tribes, who are said to have 
boon far more advanced than the indi^ous raoesi sung hymns in 
honour of the drum or itinduhhi as if it were something sacred. 
They make plates of broad leaves which are ingeniously stitched 
together by the stalks ; and plates of this kind are very widely 
used by the inferior Indian castes and by eonfectioners and sellers of 
sweetmeats. The mats of sirki reed, with which they cover their 
own temporary sheds, arc largely used by cart-drivers to protect 
their goods and themselves against rain. The toddy or juice of the 
palm tree, which they tract and ferment by methods of their own, 
and ])artly for their own use, finds a nady sale among low-caste Hin- 
dus in villages and markd towns. They are among the chief stone- 
cutters of Upper India, espo(*ially in the manufacture of the grinding- 
stone, which is largely used. They gather the white wool*like fibre 
which gi'ows in tlie pods of the salmali or Indian cotton tree, and twist 
it into thread for the use of weavers. In the manufacture of brushes 
for the cleaning of cotton yarn, they enjoy an almost entire monopoly, 
and another complete or almost complete monopoly enjoyed by 
Knnjars is the eolloetion and sale of the roots of grass, 

wliieh are afterwards made u]> by others into door screens and used 
as refrigerators during the hottest months of the year. The roots 
of this wild grass, which grows in most almndance on the outskirts 
of forests or near the banks of rivers, are dug out of the earth by an 
instrument called khanti. The same implement servos as a dagger 
or short s})ear for killing wolves and jackals, as a tool for carving a 
secret entrance through the clay wall of a villager's hut in which a 
buTglaiy is meditated, as a spade or lioe for digging snakes, field 
mice, lizaids, etc., out of their holes, and edible roots out of the earth, 
and as a hatchet for chopping wood.^^ Mr. Neslield sees in these arts 
and industries the germs of many functions which have now become 
heieditary in the Baheliya, Bfiri, Bchna or Dhuniya, Chamdr, 
Eori, Kalwfir and othei*s. But we know too little of the evolution 
of Indian handicrafts to accept such ingenious speculations with 
perfect confidence. 

21. In his diet the Knnjar is catholic to a degree. He will eat 
almost anytluBg, except beef, monkeys, crocodiles, and snakes. 
Tlie Kiinehband Kanjar will not eat, drink or smoke with any 
caste hut his own ; but be will eat kaehehi cooked by a Chamftr. 
The Jallads eat laeieii, drink and smoke mth sweepers. To 
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quote Mr. Nesfield again — ^'^Wliatever a Eanjar kille^ from 
a wolf to a reptile, he eats. The weapon with which they kill little 
birds is nothing bat a pole pointed with a thin, sharp piece of iron. 
The man lies motionless on a patch of ground which he has first 
sprinkled with grain, and as the birds come hopping round him to 
pickup the grain, he fascinates one of them with the pole, by 
giving it a sei pent-like motion, and then spikes it through the 
body. Kanjars seldom or never use the 1 m)w and arrow, but they 
use the pellet-bow, which lequires much greater skill. The jiellet 
is nothing but a little clay maible dried in Ihe sun. With this 
th^ not infiequently shoot a biid flying. The khaati or short 
spear is meiely used in olobe combat, but in thrown with almost 
unerring effect against wolves and ja(*kals as they lun. For catch- 
ing a wolf m the earth they place a net aiirl a light at one end of the 
hole and commence digging at the other end. The wolf, attracted 
by the light, runs into the net, and the Kanjar batters his head 
with a club and kills 

22, At the same time many Kanjars arc now taking to a more 
settled life : some arc culti\atoi6 and field labourers ; others live in 
towns and make door-sciecns, baskets, sieves, and the like, and some 
of them in this way have considerably laised thoir social status. 

Kanjars arc partic*ularly careful to piotect any member of the 
tribe fiom being assaulted without leason by another clansman or 
have his goods lobbed. Such cases form the subject of a most 
elaborate enquiry. The tubal council sits at least fifteen days in 
succession, and the guilty person has to pay the wholo cost of their 
entertainment. The offender is excommunicated until ho pays a 
fine and the whole cxiienscs of the pioceedmgs. When, in Etah, 
a woman is accused of immoiality , she is subjected to the ordeal of 
holding a hot non weeding spud in her hand. If the skin is not 
burnt, she is acquitted. 


Distribution of Kanjars according io the Census of 189h 


Distbict. 

Jallad. 

Kiliioh- 

band. 

Patt- 

harkat. 

RAchh* 

band. 

OtbOTB 

Ifuham- 

inadana 

Total. 

Dehra Dika . 

••• 

••• 


• •• 

32 


M 

SaUmipur • 


66 

••f 

• •a 

100 

.«• 

IM 

Monffainagar 

••• 

66 

••b 

. _ 

• •• 

26 

1 

8S 
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DutriMion of Kalian oeeordiHg to t\o Ceititu i89i— contd. 


Dibtbiot. 

JaUtd. 

Kilnob- 

band. 

Patt- 

harkat. 

BAoUi- 

buid. 

Othara 

Mnhani' 

nudans. 

Total. 

Memt 


• 

aaa 

aaa 

• •¥ 

aaa 

497 

aaa 

4U7 

Bulandsliahr* 


• 

42 

140 

aaa 

aa* 

927 

.*• 

609 

Aligaih 


• 

aaa 

aaa 

¥•* 

aaa 

806 



Hatbora • 


• 

... 

53 

9 

aaa 

220 

... 

282 

Agra . 


■ 

... 

355 

... 

aaa 

659 

1 

915 

Farnikli&Uid 


a 

3.3 

92 

... 

• • a 

310 

5 

440 

Maiopori • 


a 

... 

206 

aaa 

aaa 

252 

1 

469 

Etkwab 


a 

... 

102 

aaa 

aaa 

103 


205 

Stab ■ • 



... 

260 

aaa 

aaa 


• •• 

469 

Bareilly 


• 

228 

aaa 

••• 

... 


tea 

869 

Bijnor • • 


• 

tea 

••• 

aaa 

aea 


aaa 

206 

Bud4nn • 


• 

aaa 

61 

aaa 

aaa 

872 

••• 

438 

MoiAdAbid . 


• 

28 

... 

••• 

I*. 

515 

... 

578 

BbAbjabAopur 


• 

• at 

71 

aaa 

34 


aaa 

275 

Filibliit 



23 

83 

aaa 

... 


141 

414 

Cawnpnr • 


• 

48 

1,231 

... 

3 


• •• 

1,763 

Fatebpor • 


• 

... 

148 

aaa 

... 


aaa 

613 

Banda • 


a 

aaa 

321 

aaa 

... 


aaa 

321 

HamlrpnT 


a 

aaa 

09 

aaa 

... 

2 

aaa 

101 

Allabdbftd • 




51 

4 

... 

192 

25 

272 

Jb&oai • 


a 


108 

2 

5 

48 

aaa 

168 

JAlaun • • 


a 


100 

... 

15 

36 

aaa 

151 

Lalitpar • 


• 


• ¥¥ 

66 

6 

• k. 

■ aa 

.71 

Benam • 


a 

aaa 

¥¥• 


... 

27 

aaa 

27 

Minapor • 


• 

aaa 


i •• 

... 

69 

6 

74 

Jannpnr • 


a 

aaa 

8 

.«¥ 


7 

aaa 

16 

1 

Obliipnr • 

¥ 


a 

aaa 

60 

t¥. 

••t 

21 

aaa 

81 

BdUa . . 


a 


64 

... 

¥•• a 

aaa 

aaa 

64 
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Duifibniion o/Kanjan aeecrding io He Ceneue of ifi9l-*ocmold. 


District. 



1 

JiilIAd. 

EAiioli* 

band 

Patt- 

harkat. 

RAchh- 

band. 

Othara 

Muham- 

uadan** 

Total. 

Goiaklipur 

e 

a 

• 

aao 

87 

85 

tat 

201 

aaa 

378 

Basti • 


• 


••• 


4l7 

• « • 

S4S 

tea 

1.866 

Axamgsrh 


e 

• 

••• 

2 

... 

... 

41 

28 

71 

TmIi . 


• 

• 


85 


20 

58 

1 

164 

Lneknoir 


• 

0 

aaa 

284 

••• 


81 

13 

328 

Unto • 


• 

s 

•• 

35 



1.38 


173 

m llareli 


• 

• 


4^ 

.30 

• •a 

10 

as 

88 

Silapnr 


• 

e 


595 

soa 

tea 

••• 

... 

595 

Hardoi 


• 

e 

... 

90 

•os 

tea 

197 

... 

287 

Khsri • 


• 

e 

1 

See 

424 

1 

see 

251 


675 

FaiztbAd 


• 

e 

• • 

71 

1 

a# 

54 

•M 

127 

Goods • 


• 

• 


332 

250 

293 

... 


877 

Bahitich 


• 

e 

sas 

512 


67 

831 

• •• 

1.543 

Sulttnpur 


• 

e 

• s 

set 

••• 

a a 

19(> 

1 

197 

Part&bgaih 


• 


9 

tea 

sea 

ate 

75 

... 

84 

Btrabanki 


• 

• 

• es 

104 

55 

... 

115 

35 

.309 


Total 

• 

411 

6,416 

1,021 

414 

9,316 

857 

17,865 


Eanphata “oar;'' phafft, “lorn"). — A claas of Jops, 
known albo w (joiaklindtlii fiom the name of ihcir founder 
or Darshani, because they wear a fij>ec]al eariin^. Of Gorakhnftth 
numerous legends are told. By one aceoun<^ he was aoontempoiary 
of the famous Bhartribari^ who is said to have been the brother of 
Yikramaditya. The Kanphatas thembclves say that thdr sect 
existed before this woild of ours oame into existence. When Vishnu 
came out of tne lotus at the creatirm of all things, Gorakhnftth was 
in Pat&la or th^ lower regions Vibhnu, teirified at the waste of 
waters, went to Tat&la, and implored the aid of Oorakhnftth, who, in 
pity for the deity, gave him a handful of ashes from his eternal fire 
(diaat), and told him that if he sprinkled the dust over the water. 
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ho eould create the world. It happened as he prondeed^ and then 
Brahma^ Vishnu and Siva became the first disciples of the Saint. 
By another story Bhartrihai'i happened to go into a forest where 
Gorakhn&th was practising austerities ; but he knew not that the 
Saint was there. Soon after the disciples of Oorakhnftth met him 
and asked him to become a disciple of their master. He answered. 
What do I care for Oorakhnath ? If he wishes to learn the ways 
of the Almighty, lot him come and learn from me.^^ Finally 
Gorakhnsith said to Bhartrihari — "If you give me a handful of 
patience (sanhsA), 1 will become your disciple/^ So Bhartrihari, 
in search of patience, came to the gods, but they could not supply 
it. At last he went to Vishnu, who said — "1 cannot supply you 
with patience. If you want it you must go to Gorakhn&th who 
is the greatest of saints/^ Thus convinced, Bhartrihari accepted 
Gorakhnath as his Guru, 

2, There are said to be twelve sections of the sect who take 
Snb-diTiAionii of the their name from the twelve disciples of 
KiiApUatuB. GorakhiiSth, but none of them can even pi*e- 

tcud to give a complete list of them. Ordinary Kanphatas know 
of only four : Brahma ; llama ; Lakshmana and Kapilani, A list 
from the Pauj&b^ gives them as follows :~Mathe6ri, founded by 
Lakshmana, a disciple of Gorakhnath ; Satnalh, who are said to 
follow Brahma, which is more than doubtful ; Satnalh, said to be 
followers of Rama Cliandra ; Bhartrinath, followers of Bhartrihari; 
Papankh; K&mdhaj, of Dhrudhiiwara, near Jaypur; ITeihjhauli, 
of Gorakhpur; Dhajpanth, said to be in Lanka or Ceylon; Chand- 
bharag, in Kaehh, near Dwftrika ; Das Go])al in Jodhpur ; Mastnfith, 
at Dhauli Momrhi, near Delhi ; and Aryapauth, at Bor Bosan, near 
K&bapir Thaneswar. 

8. The seat of the Western Kanphatas is at Dhinodhar on the 
The western Kuiphar «lge of Iho Ran of Cutch (Kaclih). Of them 
we learn* that “the Dhinodhar monks, 
endowed by more than one of the Raos, are a rich body, living in a 
large, comfortably fortified and fenced monastery on a wooded 
knoll overlooking a little lake at the foot of Dhinodhar Hill, with 
temples, dwelling-houses, and the tombs of their headmen (ptr). 
Among the buildings, Dharmn&th's shrine, before which a lamp 

1 Panj^ Notei and QueHa, IT, 45. 
s Bombay QoM^tUett, Y, 86 : alao aea ibid, Till., 15S^ 4* i 417. 
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alirays barnSi is a prominent o]>jeet« Except for their hug^ horn, 
agate or glass earrings, about 2| ounces in weight, which malm 
their ear lobes ugly and almost painful to look at, the Kanphatas 
wear the ordinary Hindu dress, a coat and waist-cloth generally 
of a red oihie ooloui.^ The head of the monasleiy is, on succes- 
sion, invested by the Rllo with a gold-bordered silk tuil)an, a sacred 
woollen neok thread {tkelf), a scanty waist-land, white waist-cloth, 
a red or brick-coloured scaif, and wooden ])aUens. Ilis ornaments 
are very old and rich. The carimge, ihc same in shai)e as those 
worn by his disciples, are gilt and inlaid with gems. From his 
neck hangs a rhinoceios^-horn whistle, ^hicli it is one of Ins chief 
privileges to blow when he woiships the god**. Their ordinary food 
is millets and pulse. Woibhippcrs of Siva, they have a special 
ritual for their god, ihe head ie|)eatiiig a hymn in his honour 
on the second of ovoiy mouth. Their worshiii is a form of ab- 
straction iifoffa), the special tenets of their founder haAing long been 
forgotten. As they are bound to ccdibaey, the sect is kept up by 
recTiuting. Now-comers geucrally belong to one of two classes : 
orphans or the children of deblit ute persons who enter ab lioys, or 
lazy or disheartened men who are taken in sometimes at an ad- 
vanced age. The novice starts as the disciple ot some memlicr of 
the sect, who becomes his siuiitual guide (ffuru). On joining, his 
guide gives him a black woollen thu^d lied round the neck 
with a rndra knot, fioni which hangs a two inch horn or speaking- 
trumpet [sringinda), and through it he is niaile to repeat the woixls 
omhtTy vpaih^d^ adesa, or the mystic om. IIis conduct is closely 
watched foi eight mouths. Tiien if he has licliaved well, he is taken 
before the god Bhairava and has the cartilage of his ears slit by one 
of the devotees. In the slit a stick of mm is stuck, and tbo wound 
cured by adre^-sing of nim oil. When the ear is well again, agate, 
glass or bone rings aie thrust into the slit, the hair, heaid and 
mustaches are shaved, and by the guide the mle {upadeia mavtra) 
of the sect— ‘ Be wise, pious, and useful '—is whispered into the 
disciple’s car, and he is called by a new name ending in N&th. He 

1 The appearance of the ears of many of the itatnei at Elephaata reeaUs 
the Arab traTeller Snlaimim’a remark that the Balhara, perhapa the Selhara^ kSaff 
of the Eonkan was prince of the men who hare their eara pierced (Dowson’e JEtttiof, 
I., 8). In 1588 the Enfrlinh traveller Pitch noticed that the eara of the women of 
Ormna were ao atretohed by the weight of their eamnga that a man ooold pat thxea 
of hie ftngere in tha hdea in the lobes (Hama Feyape^ L, 207). See otliar re- 
fosenoei ooUeoted in Bombay UFosaSear, XlV., 88. 
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is now a refi^lar devotee^ repeating the name ci the fotmder of the 
sect, serving his guide ; and doing any duty he may be set to. De- 
votees of tlds sort are buried, and, on the twelfth day after death, 
a feast is given and alms distributed 1)y the oLlest disciple who sue- 
ceeds to his guide’s place. On tlie death of the head of the mon- 
astery the guides choose one of their num])er to sucoeed. The 
j)Osition of head is one of much local honour. The Rao invests him 
with a dress, pays him a visit, and is received by the holy man 
seated. In former times, when oppression was threatened, the 
Kanphatas, like the Uhats and Charans, used to commit trdga by 
sacrificing one of their num1)cr, so tliat the guilt of his blood 
might be on their oppressor’s head.” 

4. In other pai-ts of Hombay ihe rule of celibacy imposed upon 
the Mahant a])pears to be relaxed, and, failing issue, he is allowed 
to adopt a disciple who succeeds to his ofliee. The s})ecial earrings 
worn by the sect are regarded as a soii of a fetish, and if once lost 
cannot be repla(*ed. Sir (}. Jacob notes a case where the compan- 
ion of a Kan])hata had been killed by outlaws and the abbot tried 
to persuade him to allow his wounded ear to be sewn up and a new 
earring supplied ; he refused, saying tliat he would die with his 
brother, and he soon after died, and they wore buried in the same 
grave. He also notes that except that the cow is held sacred 
and the ho^; unclean, they eat freidy of iish, flesh, and fowl. Tra- 
vellers are freely received and fed, hobj»itality being part of their 
religion. Their icligion otherwise apiMsars to consist in worship- 
ping tlieir idol, uioiiiing and evening. The rest of the day is passed 
in amusement or in indolence, exce])t at stated times for meals, 
when they meet together to feast with such strangers as wish to 
join them. Twice cveiy day provisions are distributed to all who 
may ask for thorn. When the provisions are cooked, a servant 
of the abl)ot’s goes to the bank of the Saraswati and calls twice 
with a loud voice — * Whoever is hungry, come, the abbot's table is 
spread.’ Whoever comes gets a meal.” 

6. The chief seat of the Kani)hatas of these Provinces is Ooiakh- 

^ pur, where they say Gorakhnfith was buried, 

The Kenphatai of the * . ' 

Norih-Weat Frovinoee and where his grave (mwadht) is an object 

of veneiation. Brahmans, Vaisyas, Ksha- 
triyas and S&dras can all join the sect. The initiation is done in 
this way : The barber first shaves the bead, be|rd, and mnstadie 
of the candidate. He is then seated before theKJura facing the 
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novth, and the Guru puts roond his neek a thread, known aa ndd 
Jdneu^ made of sheei/g wool. To ttiis is attached a small whistle 
(ndd) made of deer^s hom. Then the whole body of the neophyte 
is smeared with ashes. This amstitutes the first initiation which 
entitles the disciple to begin to servo his religious guide. This ie 
not done by the chief priest of a monastery, but b) some of his 
mendicant disciples. When his Gum is satisfied with the oonduot 
of the discip'o after a peiiod of probation, which lasts a half year 
or more, the second stage of the initiation conu^s off. The disc*iple 
bathes and puts on a nanow lom-oloth (niguti)^ ties a siring of 
mduj grass or a brass or iron chain round his waist, and smears 
his body with ashes. Tlie up^ior jiart oi his ller^on he covers with 
a clotli ipnehala) dyed in ochre. 

'Ibcu he appears before two disciples of the head Guru, and they 
make him sit facing the noi th. One of them holds his hands and 
the other pieices the lobes of his cars with a knife. Two plugs 
(knhdal) aj*e plained in the gashc*i, and the tieatmeiit of the wounds 
occnincB foity days, during which they aie daily bathed with pure 
water. When a cure has been effee led the next stage comes on. 
The neophyte bathes and assumes the ndd jauen as liefore, and with 
his body smeared with ashes uiipeais befoic the chief Guiu. He 
puts in his ears rings (kundalt) niafle of earthen -ware and weighing 
about a quarter of a pound. On this occasion the formula used is — 
Owy Bohaw^ “ Om, that I am; when the eats are being pierced 
the mantra is Siva Ciorakh. Then the Gum distiibutes sweet- 
meats among the memUn’s of the sect piesent. This rite is known 
as iydga or the abandonment of the world. " Next follows the 
worship of the goddess B&Ia Sundari, who is for the occasion re- 
presented by a twisted thread wick, which is fixed in a ball of 
dough and set alight. This is placed in a holy sc^uare made on the 
ground with lines of flour, and by it is placed a water jar \kalaB). 
The light is worshipped with an offering of flowers, kalva^vsfr^^ 
meat, cakes and a cocoannt. The cocoanut is split with a knife 
before being offered,— a rite which is an evident substitute for a 
hnman sacrifice. This worship of Bdla Sundari is annually per- 
formed. She is said to be merely a loprcsentation of GorakhnAth \ 
but the form of her worship seems to show that she is more probably 
some form of KAli. 

6. Kanidiatas also worship Bhaironnftth on every Sunday and 
Tuesday. To him are offered cakes made of the ntni pnlsOi known 
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te iara, flesh, wine, ohaplets of floweni and ladJs eweetmeate. 
These offerings are oonsnmed I 7 the worshippers. 

7. The ordinary dress of the Kanphata consists of a girdle 
{iardkan) made of minj fibre, iron or brass, a narrow wiust'cloth 
dyed in ochre. The body is smeared with ashes, the hair long 
and matted or wholly sliaved, as well as the beard and mustache. 
Ho carries in his hand a cocoanut bowl {khappar)^ and wears an 
upper sheet dyed with ochre, a woollen sacred cord (faneu) round 
the waist, not as lir&hmans wear it over the shoulder, and to this 
is attached a deer-hom whistle {ndd). 

8 . They live by begppng and by selling a woollen string amulet 
{panda), which is pit lound the necks of children to protect them 
from the Evil Eye. They beg only from Hindus, and use the cry 
Jlaik / The invisible one. They take money as well as food. 
They will eat from the hands of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and the 
higher Vaisyas ; but not from the lower castes, from whose hands 
respectable Hindus will not eat. They eat meat, not beef or 
pork, and take intoxicants freely. They do not sing as thc^ 
beg. 

9 . They bury their dewl. The corpse is first liathed, and 
dressed in the usual garm<*nts of eveiy-day life. The begging 
bowl (kkappar) is {illi*d with milk, and ])ut in a wallet, which is 
hung on the shoulders of the corpse or laid by its side to serve as 
food for the spirit. If the dead man was the disciple of a Guru 
who possessed landed property, it is buried in a bitting postnre with 
the head to the north ; if he be a disciple of a man without landed 
property it is thrown into a river. After the buiial sweetmeats 
{laddu) arc distributed among the mourners, and, on the third day, 
cakes, rice and milk are laid on the tomb [iamddk), and the members 
of the sect cat them. There is no cemmonial impurity after death. 
A masonry monumont is afterwards erected, and a (lingam) placed 
upon it. At this woriJiip is done and priodicid offerings are 
made. 

10 . In the Hills ^ the Kanphatas follow the Tantrika ritual 

which is distinguished for its licentiousness* 
The KaDphatM of the jj^^h the linga knd goni are worshipped by 
them, and th^ declare that it is unneocssary 

Atkinaon, Uimalayan Qaa^Uwr, SSS^ $q. Weight, Eitt^ry of Eopdlg 
140 ; 152 . » 
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to lOstriiD the paesioiie to arrive at rdeaee from metamorphorii. 
Th^ are the great priestB of tho lower Sftkti form of Bhairava 
and even of the village gods. They eat fleBh and drink wine and 
indulge in the orgies of the left-handed sect. Departing from the 
original idea of the female being only the personified energy of the 
malei she is made herself the entire manifestation, and, as in the 
case of Durga, receives personal worship to which that of tlie 
corresponding male deity is almost always subordinate. Thqr trace 
their origin to DharmanStha, who is said to have been one of the 
twenty-two disciples of Machhendran&tha or Mat8yendranfitha» 
among whom was Gorakhnatha, one of the most celebrated of the 
nine ndtha or ascetics of ancient India. Dr. Buchanan ^ alleges 
that they are really the same as the KapAlikas, who were so called 
because they used to drink out of human skulls Hiouen 

Thsang, and, before him, Varaha Mihiia, who lived in the sixth 
centnry, show that they had a knowledge of this sect, who they 
allege were so called l)ecausc they wore about their persons a deathV 
head, which they used as a drinking vcssid.* 

Disiribution of the Kanphala or Gorakhndthi JogU according 
1o the Centm of 189L 


Distbiots. 

Number. 

Djbtbictb. 

Number. 

Debra Dfia • 


• 

90 

Jb^nsi 

• 


m 

180 

MuzafFariiagar 


• 

1,744 

Benares 

• 


a 


Meerut 


• 

1,612 

Mirzapur 

• 


• 

71 

Bulandaliahr • 


• 

2 

Gbizipur 

• 


• 

80 

Agra • • 


• 

48 

BHllia 

• 


a 

80 

Etah • • 


• 

22 

Gorakhpur 

• 


• 

878 

Bijnor • • 


• 

232 

Baeti • 

• 


• 

4.100 

Mor4d4b4d . 


• 

91 

Kumaun 

■ 


• 

3,081 

Cawnpur • 


. 

240 

Garhw41 

t 


. 

407 

Fatehpur • 


• 

129 

Tar4i • 

. 


• 

890 

Bandi • • 


• 

1 

1 Sitapur 

• 


• 

14 

Hamfrpor • 

• 

m 

6 

1 

Totil 

• 

13,188 


i Eaeiemindia, U., 48A 
s Barth, £a» 9 ionfto//»dia» 814. 
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SA]iyQri«~(Kiiown also as KhandAri*)— Aclassof Hill Br&h* 
mans who belong to the Saunaka^o//a and Madhandhiniya $dkAa, 
**Thcy arc so called after the parent village of Kanyiira in Fargana 
ChSiidpur. Though ranked as BiAhmaus, they are called P^ri 
or Hill Kayasths^ and carry on tiie duties of clerks. Their ^olra 
is the same as that of the Raja of Oarhwal, who has several in 
his employ, and a few families exist in Dekra DDn/'^ 

Kapariya, Ehapariya** — A trllje of li^^ggars and pedlars found 
in various parts of the Provinces, who have not been separately 
enumerated at the last ccnsiiB. There is some difference of opinion 
as to the piopia* spelling of the name. They call themselves Kapa* 
riya, which they say means “ sellers of the old clothes {kapra) 
which th(‘y get in alms. Another story is tluit they were created 
last of all the castes from the hraJ {kapdl) of Siva and Pftrvati^ or 
from the perspiiation tliat fell from their fordu^ads when they were 
weaiied with the work of creation. Those mho call them Khapariya 
adopt the skull leg<»n(l an<l derive the name from Khapar^ Khappar^ 
which means either ‘‘ a skull or “ the gouid cup carried by 
mendicants. 

2. They have seven exogamous septs— Sirmaur, which tbey say 

- , means a ** eiown on the head ** and is superior 

Tribal organiflation. ^ 

to the othei*s ; Chaudt^t, who are so called 
because their ancc^stors lived among tliat trik* of itftj^mts ; Banchhor^ 
who take this name Ixxnusc their aueestors ahandont'd their forest 
life; (rauiatUi who tiaee their origin to the Rishi Gotama; 
Samudrnphenj whose ancestor was born from the foam of the sea; 
Chau(11iari| whoso forefathers lm»d among the Kurmis. The 
Fatehpur lists add Khetgariyar and Patle. 

3. No one can marry in his own sept and in addition the usual 

formula — chachera^ mamera, phupAna* 

which bars the line of theiiatcmal 
uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, and maternal aunt, is adopted. 

4. They have a tribal council {panrkdpat) of which the chaiiman 

Tribal oonnoil is a hereditary ofliGer. If thediair- 

man be a minor, liis nearest competent 
lulation acts for him until he is fit to perform the duty. Offenders 
are usually punished with fine which ranges from one rupee and 

1 Atkinion, Himalayan III., 270. 

s Baaod on inf nfmaiion oclleoted at Hiriapur and netM by Knnilii QnrdajAl 
Siali, Deputy Inepeotor of Sohooli. Fatdipar. m 
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a qaartor to five mpees^ and the money thus oollected is spent in 
drinking. 

6. The hoy's father has to pay at least one hundred mpees to the 
father of the girh and the marriage cannot ho 
performed until this is paid. The age for 
betrothal is seven or eight and for marriage fifteen or sixteen. In* 
fidelity is so far condoned that a woman is reprimanded three 
times before she is finally excommunicated for misconduet. Widow 
marriage and the levirate are both allowed, but there seems to he a 
tendency to reform about this, and some of the tribe at Mirsapur 
deny that they allow widows to re-marry. Concubinage is prohi- 
bited. 


6. There are no ooremonios during pregnancy ; but on the day after 
the child is bom a Brahman astrologer is called 
in to decide whether the day of birth is lucky 
or not ; but no regular horoscope is prepared. On the ninth day rice 
and pulse cakes {bara) are cooked and eaten only by the women and 
girls of the family and their friends. After the house is purified and 
the dirty clothes and old earthen vessels removed, the mother and in- 
fant are bathed at an auspicious time fixed by the Pandit. Then the 
mother sits in the court-yard or in the kitchen with a dish before her of 
the following food, in quantity suUicient f or five women : boiled pulse 
{dAl)^ boiled rice {bhdt)^ wheat cakes fried in butter (pifre), cakes of 
urad pulse (bara), largo soft pulse cakes (piu/aurt), curry, curds, 
sweets (babdsia) and a plantain. These things are eaten by her five 
nearest relations, and afterwards the clansmen arc fed. She cannot 
look after household affairs till the twelfth day, when idie is again 
bathed and has to worship the village well. Slie bathes, puts on a 
garment dyed yellow with turmeric and goes to the nearest well, where 
bhe plasters a piece of ground, makes a burnt offering (Aom), and 
offers to the well treacle, red-lead, ochre, butter and sugar. She 
then bows down to the well and prays for the welfare of her child, 
housdiold and herself. 


7. Marriage ceremonies are of the usual high-class type. As the 

bride makes the first six circuits round the 
Mttrisffe ceremonies, gyg ggg g^yg . pahli bhaunrifa jo 

pkirai^ bdba^ ahhtln iumhdr—^^ While I make the first circuit 1 am still 
thine, O father t This she says at each of the circuits till the 
laet, when she says 8dtwd% biaunntfajo pkirait bdba^ ai bkai 
psree-— " After making the seventh rirouit, O father I now 1 belong 
VOL III. ** • 
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Dispaml of the dead. 


Bdinian* 


to another. ** These revolutions round the eacied fire locm the 
binding part of the ceremony. 

8. The more respectable members of the tribe bum thor dead ; 
poorer people only scorch the face of the 
corpse and throw it into some river. They 

vary rarely take the ashes to the Ganges. The person who filed 
the pyre Uvee aiiart for nine days. On that day all the dansmen 
shave, and after bathing return to the house of the deceased, 
where the hrir makes presents to the Mahdp&tras and feeds the 
dansmen. After three fortnights they agdn give a feast and 
place food for the dead outside the village. This is done again 
in the sixth and twelfth month. At the Pitrapaksha, or fortnight 
sacred to the dead, a M&li woman spreads flowers at the door, and if 
they can afford it food is given to Br&hmans. 

9. Kapariyas arc Hindus and worship Kili, Durga, Parameswar 
and Mah&deva. To K&li-Durga they offer 
goats, cakes, pottage {lapti) and spirits at 

the NaurAtra of Chait and Ku^. To Mahddeva and Parameswar 
tiiiey make no offering, hut only do reverence to them. They 
reverence the pifat, tulaii plant, and banyan (bar), if tluy have made 
a pilgrimage to Gaya. 

10. Women who have lost children abstain from eating the 
egg-plant [iaiugaP) until the child grows up. 
Then the father gives a feast, of which the 

«gg*plant fonns a part, and the mother shares in it. Th^ will 
not eat food touched by a Bhangi, Dhobi, Chamfir, Muhammadan, 
KumhAr, Teli, Darzi, Patwa, I^oli, MAli or Khatik. Th^ will eat 
kachehi and paiki from Br&hmans and Kshatriyas. To the east 
of the Province no caste except Cham&rs and other menials will 
eat from their hands, and even Cham&rs are now beginning to 
refuse to do so. The men wear their hair long, and both men and 
women wear round their necks the seeds of the ghangchi {abrut 
prteatoriui). 

11. The men vrander all over the country begging and sdling 
ponies and goats. They have been suspected 
of illicit coining and passing bad money. 

The women do nut beg or go to strange houses. Unmarried girls 
do not cover the'bead, and busy themselves milking the goats which 
thef take about with them. At Fatdipar, thew headrquaiters^ they 
do not cultivate. They say that when th^ w^gfirst meated Siva 
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ioU them to eow giam, but in their ignonuiM they split eseh ((nin 
brfoie sowing, sni rinoe then th^ have been ordered to live by beg> 
ging. They are always on the move, except in the rains, and outy 
about small tents. On the whole they bear an indiflerent obaraoter, 
and have been caught committing petty thette and praotinng various 
forms of swindling. 

Earnata.'— One of the local groups of Brdhmans inohidsd 
among the Fanoha Dr&vida. Th^ are Br&hmane who inhaUt the 
Kamfttak, or tract of country where the Canareso language is 
spoken. They are, of course, exotic in this part of India, and 
most of them are found in Benares, where they have a high repnta* 
tion for piety and learning. Mr. Sherring's* informant divides 
them into eight subdivisions— Haiga, Kwfita, Shivelri, Barginfra* 
Kandawa Kam&ta, Maisdr Earnlta, and SimAd. 


DUtribution, of Karndta Brdkmant aetordtng to IheCennu of 1891, 


DiBTaioT. 

Numbor. 

Malhuni e • s s 

M 

^(orddAbAd ses»sssse 

6 

Beonm . • • 


Komnnii • s ••••*. s • 

lis 

IsiAi 

83 

FuiAbid 

16 

Total 

684 


Easarwdni, Easarbdni. — A sub'caste of Banyas fouud in 
conriderable numbers in Allah&bAd, Miizapur, Benares, Ballia, and 
PartAbgaih. They take their name from Kdn»ga-kdra-oa*ij, "tk 
seller of braes vessels.'^ To the east of the Province they have 
two endogamons sab-divisions— Jhirabiya or eastern and PachhiwAha 
or western. Betides this th^ have a large number of sections. 
According to Mr. Bisl^* there are as many as ninety*tix in 
Bihftt. A man must not many in his own section and must also 


voL.in. 


1 Hindu Ca§U§, 1 , 96 . 

* 7n6#t and Cat tof , 1., 489. 
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obMTve the etsndaid fomnla of prohihited degrees reckoned to 
the fifth generation in the descending line. ** To the east th^ say 
that they emigrated from Kara Mtnikpnr only some two or three 
generations ago. Thqr practise infant marriage and cannot take 
a second wife in the life-time of the first without her consent. 
Widows can marry again the tagdi form, and the levirate is 
recognised bat not compulsory on the widow. They have no regakr 
divorce, but a man can discard his wife for adultery. 

2. Many of them are initiated into the Btmanandi sect, and 
to the east of the Province they specially worship the Ptnehonphr 
and Mahfibir. Their family priests are Sarwariya Brthmans. They 
are nsually grocers, and sell flour, grain, salt, tobacco, and other 
articles of food. It is said that some, who are Fachpiriyas, eat 
meat, but the worshippers of Mahfibir totally abstain from it. 
Brfihmans and Kshatriyas will not eat dther paiH or iaeiehi 
cooked by them ; other Banyas will eat pakki but not kaeieki, and 
they will eat kaeieki only if cooked by one of their own sub-castes. 
Kahfirs and NSis uill eat kaeieki cooked by them. 

Vutfibution of Kaiartrdni Ba»pa$ according fo tic eonent of 

mi. 

.11." ' l Uf r.T.. ■■ - -! — jsj : 

Dibtbzct. 


Debra DOn 

Sebftftnpiir 

FarmkhAb&d 

Mainpnri 

Btiwah 

Gawnpur • 

Fal^pur a 

Banda • 

Hamirpar 

AllablLlfcd 


Nnmber. 


4 

4 

76 

1 

146 

660 

ls231 

8,441 

1 

84b036 
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Butfitmtiw •/ Knarman Bangat iieeoritii^ h tAt Cena»$ tf 
ifiSiZ— omtinued. 


Benam 

Minapnr . 

Jkoi^nr 

GUbipnr 

Bdlia 

Gmkhpar 

Buti 

AiuBgwh 

Lodknow . 

ffltopnr 

FauAbAd . 

Oonda • 

SuUAnpnr 

PartAbgarh 



Euaiindhail.'— ‘*bell metal"; dhana, “wealth.")— A 
sulHsaBte of Banyae foond throughout the Provinoe, except the 
Meemti Agra, and Bohilkhand DivieionB. According to the 
Benares tradition th^ have come there from Lucknow. In Benaiee 
they have two sectioned the Purbiya or PuraUja or “eastern" and 
the Pachhaiyan or “western." In Mirzapur their sections are 
Khaia or “ faithful," who prohibit widow marriage, and the Ddsia 
or “second," who aibwit. Those of the Khara section take wivw 
from the Ddsn^ but do not give them girls. The DAsra are oonse* 
qneutty obliged to find btidee among tiiemsdves. fix 

head-quarteiB at Jannpnr, and say they emignted to Mitapnr some 
two or three generations ago. 
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i. Marriage usually takes plaoe at the age of fiveorsis. The 
D&era section allow widow marriaee aocordinsr to 
the uenal iatfdi or diarewa form. A woman can 
be discarded for infidelity with the consent of the village council. 

5. To the east of the Province tliqr worship Mah&b!rand 

the Pdnchonpir. Sarwariya BrSlimans are their 
family priests. Accoiding to Dr. Buchanani^ in 
Gorakhpur and Biliar thdr &.mily priests ai*e mostly Eanaujiya 
and Sakadwipi Brahmans, and they follow the Nanakpanthi sect 
In Mirzapur th(y are usually Bamanandis. 

4. They make their living by money-changing {sarrdji), dealing 
in grain and other articles of food and matting 

(M(). 

6. They abstain from meat and spirits. They will eat kachehi 

prepared only by themselves. Their family 
priests, but not ordinary Br&hmans, eat pakki 
cooked by them. This is allowed to any other caste except Eshat- 
riyas. Low castes such as Nais and Eahars eat kaehchi cooked by 
them. 

Diitfibution of Kaoaundhan Banj/as according to the ecncnc of 

1891. 


Ooeapation* 


Social rules. 


Disteiot. Number. 


Dehia Ddn . 85 

BttlaDdsbabx 1 

Farrukblbld «... 17 

Bareilly 2 

Bud&un • • . • 80 

McnAdkb&d 1 

ghllijabtapar • • . 11 

Patsbpur "• . . . 483 

B|Uida • 


^ JSaefem Indto, L, 16 L 
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IbSt—oontd. 


Dxstbtot. 

NmnbBre 

HBinirpar 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 


e a 

• 

411 

Alkhibld 

• 

a 

• 

• 

• 

a 

a a 

• 

MS 

Jhldsi a 

a 

a 

a 

• 

a 

a 

a s 

a 

t 

Be&atres • 

e 

• 

a 

• 

a 

a 

a a 

a 


Miriapor • 

• 

• 

• 

a 

« 


a. 

a 
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Jaaopur • 

a 

• 

c 

• 

a 

a 

a a 

a 

HI 

Qhldpnr • 

• 

A 

a 

a 

a 

• 

a a 

• 

401 

Gomkhpur 

• 

a 

a 

• 

a 

a 

a a 

a 

15.98S 

Bsrti 

• 

• 

a 

• 

a 

a 

a a 

a 

18.119 

Aiungarli 

• 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

4 a 

a 

848 

Lnokno# • 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a a 

a 

9^014 

Unto 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a a 

a 

89 

B&dBaidi 

a 

a 

a 

• 

• 

4 

a a 

a 

4841 

Sttopnr a 

4 

4 

4 

# 

4 

a 

4 • 

4 


Kkftd . 

a 

4 

a 

• 

a 

a 

• a 

a 

84 

Faic&Ud . 

0 

a 


• 

a 

a 

a a 

a 

i8.in 

Gonda • 

m 

a 

a 

• 

a 

e 

a a 

a 

28.489 

Bahiiiok . 

a 

a 

4 

• 

a 

a 

4 • 

a 

4448 

SnHdnpiir 

• 

a 

a 

• 

a 

e 

a a 

a 

8.892 

Partftbgarh 

e 

a 

a 

• 

a 

a 

• 

a 

67 

Bdmbanki 

a 

a 

a 

* 

a 

a 

a a 

« 

4448 
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Katera. — (Sanskrit Miuya Mn, worker in bell metal'')* 

The brass foanding caste. According to Mr. Bislejr,* they are 


> Bates the nlBtcMSMHcKiiIekOoiivaratiw OnsMSMT 0/ fh« OeadlcM £m> 
fassM, pwe. SM, m- 
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" probably an offshoot from one of the higher mercantile castes^ which 
was separated from the par^t gionp by adopting this special pro* 
frssion. The fact that the Kaseras have a well«deiined set of 
exogaxnouB sections and pride themselves on their parity o( descent 
seems to indicate that tlie caste is a homogeneous one, and is not, 
like many of the functional castes, a collection of men from several 
different groups held together merely by the Ijond of a common 
occupation/' In Mirzapur, wliich is one of the head-quarters of 
the caste, they call themselves Kshatriyas, and assert that they 
were driven to adopt their present occupation when Farasui&ma 
made a general massacre of the Kshairiya race.^ 

S In Benares they name seven endogamous sub-castes^Purbiya 
or Purbiba (Eastern), Pachhawan or Pachhi* 
Interna stmoturo. (Webtern), Goraklipuri (from 

Gorakhpur), TAnk (cither connected with the Bajput clan of that 
name or, as Mr. Sherring supposes, from the prineii)ality of TAnk 
(Tonk), Tanchara, Bhariya, and Goiar. Of these the Purbiya 
or Purabiya, PaeshhiwAhan, and Goiar are found in Mirzapur. The 
Purabiya and Faddiiwalian sub-castes arc divided into a number of 
exogamous sections (a2). The following are the sections of the 
Purabiya in Mirzapur: — Baikata, BarwAr, Paigiha, Belkatha^ 
Chorkat, ChdrihAr, Ganrariya, Ghorcharha, Gurteliya, Hardiha, 
Kardhaniyator Mahobiya, Kharmarauriya, LohAr, Mahobiya, 
Qalaigar, Tamaha, Teliya. The sections of the PachhiwAhan are : — 
BAri, Bapdahka^ BerwAr, Bclkata, Budhmaniya, ChiKmAra, 
ChArihira, Dhumcl, Ghoraha, Ghamela, Ghumila, Hardiha, Jarseth, 
Jhomaiya, Katha, Ehutaha, Eoraiya, MahalwAr, Paitiha, Bahilaha, 
SirbhaiyAn, Songar. The Goiar are few in numbers in Mirzapur, 
and do not appeal* to have any wcll-rceognized sections. They are 
a separate Bub*caBte of Kaseras who have been permanently excom- 
municated for some violation of caste rules and form an endogamous 
•ub-oaste of their own. These three sub-castes are endogamous 
and do not eat together. As to the origin of these sections— some 
are obviously the names of existing castes such as the Teliya„ 
LohAr, Ganreriya^ GhdrihAr, Qalaigar, and BAri. Others like the 
Mahobiya and Kardhaniyator Mahobiya those who break the 


1 U Minapar Aej rspmwt tiwmtelveB m dsiotiidsd from tbe laoieat Ksbs- 
tnja Bejsi—Tamar, Mofdhnjsi TAnchardhnja, ud BUdhsja. Mordhajs is postiblly 
llotsdhwsj (CnnniBaham, 4rchmlogiMl TI., aWs^XVlL, 98). Hsilum 

was the asmsorth^KslsCaAridrii^of (»i6di(<6id. 
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waist string are of local oripn (from Mahoba in the Hatnlrpnr 
District). It illustrates the fertility with which those sections are 
)>roduced that none in these Mirzapur lists correspond with those 
given by Mr. Risley for Bih&r.^ In the hills the Kasera is repre- 
sented by the Tamota or Tamta, who is a Dom. The complete lists 
show 53 sections of the usual type. Some are territorial such, as 
AjhudhyahAsi, Briji JamnapAri^ Jaunpuri, Kanaujiya, Mainpariya>p 
PachhiwAhan^ Furabiya ; others arc taken from tribes with which 
they imply some connection, such as Ahirbansi, Chhatii, Parihais 
Cbhatri, TAnk, and Sombansi. They prac^tisc a strict rule of 
exogamy. No man may marry a woman of his own section, and 
the tendency among the more respectable Kaseras appears to be to 
extend this prohibition so as to prevent not only poisons of the same 
section from intermai'rying, but to bar intermarriages between per- 
sons whose fathers, mothers, giandtatheis and giandmotliers belong 
to the same section. They have in addition a rule of exogamy Ijased 
on geographical position. Thus the Miizapur Kascras inteimarry 
only with those resident in Benares and Jaunpur, not with those 
of Bihar. 

8. Infant marriage is the rule with all the more respectable 

Marriage rules Kaseras, but ordinary people marry their 

daughters at ten or twelve. Intcr-tribal 
fornication in the cases of unmarried people or widows and 
widowers seems to be lightly regarded. The ofEenders are not ox- 
oommunicated, only fined. In Bihar* it would seem that poly- 
gamy is allowed only if the first wife is barren : here, as far as can 
be asoertained, a man may marry as many wives as ho can afford 
to keep. They have the ordinaiy forms of marriage,— eiariaawa, 
tile respectable form, and dola^ used by poor people. Widows can 
marry by rayaf, but they profess this to ho a modem institution. 
She may marry the younger brother of her Jate husband or an 
outsider as she pleases. A husband can put away, his wife for 
adultery with a member of another caste, and a wife can leave her 
husband if he does not support her, or abandons his religion. Di- 
vorced women caimot re-marry within the tribe. 

4. Kaseras generally follow the Yaishnava or NAnakpanihi 

Their clan deities are the P&nchonptr, 
^ DmgA, and Bandi Devi. The first are 

I TrUbMO/Hd Cofitf, n., ippaadto, 71. 
t Biilsy,loee«., r., 480. 
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irordiippod in the month of Jeth on n Snndnj or Wednesdaj, with 
ofleringB of jmlM cakes {phulauri) and bread. Dnrga is wordup* 
ped on IStii Chait with an offering of cakes (p4ri), rice milk 
{hMr), and sweetmeats. Band! Devi is hononred with an offewng 
of pepper and sngar dissolved in water {mireiwdn) at the fall moon 
of S&wan. When a person recovers from small-pox a yellow oloth 
and some flowers are dedicated to Sit&la M&ta. AU these offeiv 
ings arc, after dedication, consumed by the worshippers. Their 
priests are Tiwdri BrAhmans, who arc received on terms of equality 
by other Brlhmans. The dead are cremated in the ordinary way, 
and balls {pinda) arc offered to them on the 15th of any 
month which falls on a Wednesday, and also in tho first fort- 
night of Kufir. On such occasions uncooked grain {tidha) is 
given to BrAhmans. People who die in a distant land or who have 
died a violent death are thrown into mnning water and cremated in 
effigy, with the usual ceremonies, within six months of death. 

5. There is some difference of opinion as to their occupation. 

Ooc.p.tiona.d.oeua According to Mr. No8field>: “The Kas- 
■tatus. ora’B Bjicciality lies in mixing the softer 

metals (zinc, copper, and tin) and moulding the alloy into various 
sliapes, such as cups, bowls, plates, etc. The Thathera^s art con- 
sists in polisliing and engraving the utensils which the Kasera 
supplies/' On the other hand Mr. Hocy * says that at 
Lucknow the manufacturer of brass vessels is called indifferently 
Thathera, Kasera, or Bhariya. In Mirzapur it appears that the 
name Kasera is confined to the moulder of vessels in brass or alloy 
and to the man who beats out trays out of metal sheets, while the 
Thathera makes and sells ornaments made of alloy {phil), A 
workman akin to him is the Dhaliya or Dhalnewfila of Lucknow, 
who makes ornaments (iamli, iara, fariya) of zinc (jas^a), others 
from pewter and who moulds in lead moulds for other arti* 

zans.* The Kaseras pretend that they were originally landowners 
fike the Kshatriyas. Kaseras all wear the sacred thread (janew), and 
are very punctilious in matters of caste. They eat the flesh of goats 
and sheep and fish. They do not drink spirits. They eat paiii cooked 

I Bri^ Vievf, 99. 

> ifonograph, 1Q3. 

* JStti., 102. Dr BnoliaiiaB (Eastern India, U,, S60) lays : In lome planes these 
two piS^essums are considered distinct, the makers and menders cf Teasels being 
oalled Kasera, and the makers of ornaments being oalled Xhathera, but in others 
tne terms are used as synonymona." 
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by BiAhmaos, Kabatriyas, and VaiqrM^ exoqpt Kalwin, 
KAyaathB, Nftis, BIria, and Ahin. They ant iaoMi oookad by 
their own tribesmen or priests. It is said that all BrAhmans, ex- 
cept Sarwariyae, will eat pakki cooked by them, and NAis, BAria 
and EahArs eat kaeheki prepared by them. A foil account of the 
Kasera’s craft will appear in tbe forthcoming Monograph on the 
braes metal trade of tbe Province and need not be repeated here. 

Dittribuiim of Katerat aeeordiug to tho Cf»%tu of 1691. 


DiSTBicr 

Mathan 

Cawnpnr 

Allah4b4d .... 

Benarei ..... 

Minapar 

Jaunpar . . • • . 
Gb4zipur . . « • • 

Ballia 

Goxakhpiir .... 

Basti . . . • * 

Azamgaih • . « • 

Ifnoknow ..... 

Uofto . . . a . 

Bareli • • • • 

Sitapar 

Hardoi • . . • • 

Faiz&lAd . . • • . 

Ck>Dda • • • • • 

Bahrliok • . • • • 

PartAbgarh • • • • 



Tot4& 
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XMhniiii'-(B«ndeiit8 of Kariimir.)— A small ralHMtBte 
Banyaa, found in small numbers in Bareilly and Filibliit. 

Kisip.— (Sanskrit, ka$kjiapa, '‘toxtmse/' which may have been 
the tribal totem.)— A sept of Bftjputs most numerous in ShihjahAn- 
pur, who are low in the social scale, though claiming to be an 
offshoot of the Kachhwillias. Their tradition is that tbqr are immi- 
grants from Kashmir, the Bl ja of which th^ claim as a momliAT of 
the clan, and allege that he recently recognised the fact.* He is 
usually called a Dogra Bdjput ; but Dogar is only another rktana 
for Jammu, and Dogra is a general term for any Kashmiri Bdjput. 

Dutribmiion of the Kdtip Bdjpule aeeordiiig to the Centue 1891. 


Distbiot. 

Number. 

MuzBffaniBgar 

1 

lialandalialir 

7 

M«i&|Niii e • • • 

17 

Eiah a a 

1 

BBreilly 

186 

BttdAnn • • • 

44 

8h&hjidi4npur • a a • • a # a a 

8,880 

PilibMt 

178 

Jh&nsi 

8 

Axamgsrh a a a a 

1 

Lneknow a a a • a . • a • • 

8 

Sltapnr aea.aaaaaa 

9 

HBidoi 

86 

Kberi a«aaaa«»a. 

180 

Total 

SpOao 


Kathak) Eathik.— (Sanskrit katkika,“a, professional story- 
teller.")'— A caste of story-tellers, angers, and muuoians. 


* m i a m n tf B«peri, 24 : CS. 

* Bastd on wgaMsa ai ICnapnr, sad a aoto Itj BnaaU Bhagaia Dii^ 
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e. Aonoding to one etoiy they an leelly Gem BiAhmene, 
m-iiu < originally to ring and danoe in 

the temples of the gods, and a certain 
Muhammadan Emperor of Delhi once heard them and was so 
pleased mth their skill tiiat he ordered them in future to perlonn 
in puMio. Another story conneots them with King Prithn, "who 
was son of Yeni^ son of Anga. He was the first king, and fimn 
him the earth received her name Prithivi. The Vishrm Pnrftna 
sajrs that the Bishis 'inaugurated Vena monarch of the earth/ but 
he was wicked by nature and prohiinted worship and sacrifices. 
Incensed at the decay of religion, pions sagos beat Vena to death 
with blades of holy grass. In the absence of a king, robbery and 
anarchy arose, and the Munis, after consultation, proceeded to rub 
the thigh of the dead king in order to produce a son. There came 
forth a man like a charred log with flat face and extremely short. 
Thia man became a Nibhflda, and with him came out the rins of the 
dqiartod kiitg. The Br&hmans then rubbed the right arm of the 
corpse and from it sprang the majestic Prithn, Vena’s son, t»» 
splendent in body, glowing like the mamfested Agni. At his l»rth 
all creatines rejoiced ; and through the Uith of this virtuous son. 
Vena, delivered from the hell called Put, ascended to heaven.” * 
This monarch found that the art of the Udgatri, or chanter 
of the Vedic hymns, had fallen into disuse, so bo performed a 
rite (faitia) and out of the sacred fiic-pts {flgni'kunda) came out 
three men, Mfigadha, Silta, and Bandijad, fiom the first of whom 
are descended the Kathaks, from the second the Bhfttb, and fix>m 
the thiid the Maithila Brihmans. 

8. The Kathaks themselves profess to be divided into rixteen 
sections, which all seem to be of local origin 
Tiilial orgaAisatit n. derived from the places which they used 

to occupy in former times. Of these the names of fifteen have 
been ascertrined at Mirzapur Bhadohiya, from Pargana Bhadohi 
in the Mirzapur District ; Mathapati, whose anoestors are arid to 
have been heads of a monastery {matka ) ; Mahnftri ; Bbunsaiha ; 
Oonraha, from Oonda; Usari ; Mandik ; Bajaipnr ; Matepur j Nai- 
kan ; Jangali and Mangali, vriio are chiefly found in the directum of 
Aamgarh and Goia^pnr; Mohftnw; Thricnrahfin ; and kUlik. 
fiadi of these again is divided va^gotra*, but of these it has hoeii. 


* DoWMB. ClOMMal DtettMUHV, s. v« 
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in oonseqnenoe of the geneml ignoTanoe pTondling among the oaete, 
impoeeible to jxrocaTe a list# All they can say is that their gotra$ 
correspond with those of the Kananjiya and Sarwariya BrAhmans. 
Their law of exogamy is the same as that of the Brfihmans^ and a 
man cannot Qiarry in hie section or in his own goira until at kast 
seven generations have passed. In their marriage^ birth and death 
ceremonies they follow the usages of Brfihmans. The complete 
Census returns give 378 sectiou names of the usual type. Side 
side with Brdhmanical terms such as Misr, Dikshit or Bh&radw&ja, 
we find numerous others derived from those of wel l-know n tribeSj 
such as, Bdchal, BaghoM, Bais, Barg&jar^ Bundel^ GhauhAn, 
Chhatri^ DhArhi^ Dhobi, Gadariya^ Gaharwar, Gaur, Hurakiya, 
Jfidon, Kflyasth, Khatri, K oliya , Lodh, Mehtariya, NiyAriya, 
PanwAr, Faturiya, Raghuliansi, RaikwAr, BAthaur, RAwat, Sengar, 
Sfiinjbansi, and Tomra. Besides these are numerous purely local 
terms, such as AjudhyabAsi, BahAdurpuriya, Baksariya, Bishn- 
puriya, Dakkhinaha, Hasanapuri, Kanaujiya, Madhupuriya 
MathurabAsi, PaclihwAliAn, Purabiya, SAxanpuriya, Sarwariya. 

4. Kathaks are popularly regarded by low- caste Hindus as 
equal to Brahmans, and all castes, including 

Btligion snd sooial Rajputs, salute them and beg a blessing. 

The only practical difference between them 
is that they cannot receive the gifts of piety [ddna) which are 
taken by BrAhmans. Widow marriage is prohibited. In addition 
to all the ordinary Hindu gods the SLathaks worship GhAzi MiyAn 
and offer to him sweet cakes (fnkwdn) in the months of KuAr and 
Chait. They employ Brahmans for ceremonial purposes, and such 
BrAhmans are received on terms of equality with other BrAhmans. 
They eat fish, goats, sheep, but, of course, not beef, and they do not 
drink. But while they hold a fairly respectable position, their 
busineBB degrades them to some extent. Their women are secluded 
except on very special occasions, such as marriages in very high 
caste families ; but the men are known as Bharuas or the attendants 
of the ordinary dancing girls, who are often prostitutecf, and from 
tiiis occupation many of them are believed to be negligent as regards 
the strict caste rules of eating, drinking, etc. They play on the 
small drum (dAoi) and the cymbals {majifa)^ and they also act as 
the teachers of sin^ng and dancing women whom they aceompany 
to respeetable houses at marriages and similar ogeaeions and reesiva 
half their earnioge. Their dan deity in the geddess Saraswati, 
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whom Ubej worship at the Baeant Panohami featiml on the fifth 
day of Phftlgan with offerings of sweetmeats, flowers, barnt offer* 
ings (4oma}| and incense {dkUpe^), On this occasion an image of 
Saraswati or Oauri is made of cowdung and worshipped. The 
Censns returns show 5,311 worshippers of Saraswati. Mr. Baillio 
writes : It is probable that these are due less to her position as 

a river goddess than to those attributes which she act^uired as the 
patroness of the ceremonies performed on the margin of her holy 
waters, and subsequently as the inspirer of the hymns recited at 
these ceremonies. She is now known mainly as the goddess of 
speech and learning, the inventress of the Sanskrit language and 
patroness of arts and sciences.^^ ^ Those who are less particular 
worship Mahftbir and the Panchonpir. 


Diatribufion of Kafhaii according to the Cemus of 1891. 


DlSTUlCT. 

Number. 

Farrukbdbftd 

• 

• 

• 

. « 

• 

• 

. 

• 

8 

Hamlipur 

• 

• 

• 

. « 

• 

• 

• 

• 

24 

J&laun • 

• 


• 

• * 

» 

. 

« 


24 

Benares • 

e 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

a 

• 

. 

100 

Mirzapur 

a 

« 

• 

• • 

• 

■ 

• 

. 

11 

Jannpnr • 

• 

. 

• 

• « 

• 

• 

• 

• 

53 

Ghizipnr 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

m 

• 

• 

26 

Batik . 

. 

• 

f 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

. 

18 

Gorakhpar 

• 

• 

. 

• • 

. 

• 

• 

. 

609 

Baiti • 

• 

• 

. 

. • 

• 

. 

. 

. 

230 

▲zamgarh 

t 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

. 

816 

Luokaow 

• 

. 

. 

. • 


• 

. 

• 

88 

BM Bareli 

. 

. 

. 

• « 

. 

. 

• 


810 

flitapor • 


• 


• • 

• 

• 

• 

. 

61 

Bacdoi • 

• 

. 

• 

« . 

• 

. 

• 

. 

8 


t Ctffifttt and Oudlk. SSi ; Cnm$ tLcgyft 

105 ; Monisr Wmiama HinduMia and Bf4hmamtm,4aBk 
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Dh^ribufion of Katkaki aeeortUng h ike Ceoent of /89/«-dOiitd, 


Dibtbiot. 

Namber. 

Fuitbld 

6 

BiJirtiah 

8U 

Partlbgnrh 

140 

ToTiaL 

8/W4 


Katheriya. — nept of ll&jputs confined to Bohilkhand and the 
Central Dudb. They derive their name from Kathehar, the old 
name of Eaetem Bohilkhand^ which again is supposed to be derived 
from kaiker^ a brownish loam of a thirsty tenacious nature with a 
subjacent sandy stratum requiring copious rain for irrigation 
Others with lees probability connect the name with Katyftr in the 
Hills or Karttikeyapura. The country of Kathehar is now confined 
to the tract lying between the BAmganga^ Sftrda, and Khauaiit 
rivers. The accounts vaiy as to tlie time they enteied Bohilkhand. 
One story is that Bhima Sena drove out the Ahirs about the 
time that Frithivi Baja ruled at Delhi and Jay Chand at Kanauj. 
According to General Cuniiingham they did not invade the country 
till 1174 A.D t and their ancient capital was Lakhnaur.^ 
They ap]^)ear to be in some way connected with the Gfaur sept^ 
and one account represents that they expelled the Bachhals ; but, 
on the other hand^ Mr. Moens denies that the Baehhals ever held 
sway in Bareilly# In Shuhjahanpur^ it is said that the Gfaurs 
helped them agmnst the Pathdns. The Moradab&d* tradition is 
that they were Sfirajbansis of Ajudhy a, who were driven from thence 
when the Aiyan invasion was temporai'ily pushed back by the abori- 
ginal races, and that they came with real or pretended authority 
from the Muhammadans to seize the country occupied by the Ahars. 

2. In Bareilly the Katheriyas take their wives from the Bais, 
Sombansi, Bargfijar, and Bhur Jangh&ra septs, and give girls 
to the ChauhAn, BAthaur, Bhadauiiya, and Chandel. In FarrukhA- 

•1 

1 BarMy SeitUmetU Ueporl^ 21, ag. ; Arehmologieol l.i 261« 856 

t Report^ W% tq. 

* SoiilmmU Bsporii 0. 
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Ud they give their girls to the BhedAtuiye, KmiMxwUa, Chanhlii^ 
»nd B&thaur, and procure wives from the Chandd, ITjjaini, Qahar- 
w&r^ Jaiswir^ Niknmbh, Panwftri and Bais. 

DUtribuUon of ike Kaiktfiya HdjfuU according (o ike Ceneue 
of 1891 . 


Disibict. Naailwr. 


Sah&Tanpar • • S 

Mmsfimmagar • • • f 

Meerut 17g 

Bttlandehihr •••••>•.. 

AUgwh • « • 18 


dgxa 84 

FemklitliAd • 1,808 

Msinpnri 786 

Ettwah 148 

Etsh 3,048 

Bareilly • 6,708 

Bijnor •*•,•••••• 84 

BudAun •••••••••• A9S1 

MoiAdAbAd 8,145 

BbAhjaliAopur 9,081 

Pihblilt 1,883 

AllahAb&a 88 


GhAxipur •••«•••••• 8 

Tarli • . • 401 

Sitapur 818 

Hardoi 880 


Eheri 


BshiAioh ••••••••..I 16 


Total . 87,758 


VOL. XU. 
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Kfttbif— A Bljput septi some members of which are foond 
in Bundelkhand. According to Professor Wilson,^ the word 
Cathaci or Kattia is derived from Eshatta or Kshatriya. Colonel 
Tod* classes them among the thirty-six Royal races^ and descrihes 
them as a most important tribe in the Western Peninsula^ which 
has efEected the change of the name from Saurashtra to Eftthiawftr. 

Of all its inliabitants the Kaihi retains most originality ; his reli- 
gion, his manners^ and his looks arc all dwidcdly Scythic/* Thq^ 
have l)eon identified with the Khatraioi of Ptolemy. " According to 
the Greek writers the jicople who held the territory comprised 
b(*tween the Ilydraotes (R&vi) and the Ilyphasis (BiySs) were the 
Katliaioi, whose capital was Saiigala. Tlie Mahabharata and 
the Pfili Buddhist works speak of 8angala as the capital of the 
^ladras, a powci'fal jieople also known as BAhika. Lassen, in order 
to account for the substitution of name, supposes that the mixture 
of the Madras with the inferior castes had led them to assume the 
name of Khatriyas (Kshatriya, the wanior caste) in token of their 
degradation, but this is by no means probable. The name is 
still found spread over an immense area from the Hindu Koh as far 
as Bengal^ and from NepAl to Gujarat, under forms slightly variant : 
KAthi, Katti, Kathia, Khatri, Khetar, Kattaur, Kattair, Kattak^ 
and others. One of these tribes, the RAthi, issuing from the lower 
parts of the FanjAb, established themselves in SaurAshtra, and gave 
the name E&thiavftd to the gieat peninsula of Gujarat.'^ * Widow- 
bniming is mentioned by Megastheues as a iieculiar custom of 
the Eathaoi.* 

S. The EAthiawAr legend is that they were ordered to drive 
off the cattle of VirAt. This, as RAjputs, they refused to do, and 
Karan stinick his staff on the ground and produced out of the wood 
(KAshiha) a man, who carried out his orders, whence their name. 
They worship the sun and nsc it as a symbol in all their deeds. 

The symbol has much resemblance to a s])ider, the rays forming 
the logs, but that there may be no mistake undeiiieath is always 
wiitton, ' the witness of the holy sun/ Their contact with 
Hindus has gradually instilled into them some respect for the ordi- 
nary Hindu gods and for Brahmans. They are exceedingly super- 


> Jiiana Anfiqua^ 197. 
t Annali, I., 119 

> McCrindle, Indian Antiquary, XIII 4 SOO. 
* Banbmy, ilnrtml Geography, L, 563« 
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atitioiis and believe in emcna, pladiift tiw gieateet rdianoe on the 
call of a partridge to the left. At foneial oeremomea, instead of 
feeding ciows, they feed plovers, and have a strong friendly feeding 
towards them. The KAthis are exceedingly hospitable, and ate 
always sociable and friendly. They are illiteiato and indolent 
spending their lime in gossip and somal entertaiuuuuts, and rarely 
tronbling themselves about their aChirs. They have adopted the 
Hindu feeling about the holiness of the cow, otherwise they are nut 
particular about thuir food or liquor. The women are proverUally 
handsome and bear a high character. They are on a social equality 
with their husbands, and ara treated as companions. A K&thi 
seldom marries more than one wife, though they are not limited in 
this resirect. Widow marriage is allowed, but it is seldom practised, 
except in the ease of a hnsimnd djing and leaving a younger 
brother. In such cai-es the rule is irerernptory tirat tho younger 
brother must marry Ins brother’s widow." * 

S. One story altout the Katlii makes them out to have origin* 
ated in KutdisUln, wlience they were driven <>ut by Tiglath Pilesar 
of Assyria about 1130 B. C. Alml Fazal, in the Mu-i-Aibari, , 
represents them as akin to the Ahtrs. 

4. In the Panjtib the Kathiya claim to be Panwftr Bftjpats.* 
They are described as a handsome, sturdy race, and nearly all dAts 
of 1^ Great KAvi, do not allow their .hildren of either sex to 
many until th^ have attained the age o£ puberty, bcoauBe, aa they 
justly consider, too early marriages would be detrimental to the 
physique of the raie/^ One account iixcb their original home in 
Bik&ntr, whence they ciiteied Gujarftt* Another tradition is that 
they were driven out of the valley of the lower Gliaggar aliout 
the time of Timiiris invasion. 

Kathiy ara*’ — (Sanskrit hashtha kdra^ ** a worker in wood/’)— 
A small caste of bricklayers and carpenters, who were recorded in the 
Aligarh District in 1881, but have probably been included in the 
Bftj or Barhai oabte at the last Census. They have five exogamous 
sections— Katbor, Rokas, Sakoriya, IIindoli 3 ra, and Himotiya* 
They many outside their section and not in tlie section of their 
ancestors on the father’s or mother’s side, as long as any relation* 
ship is remembered, or in Emilies to whom they have, within memory, 

> Bomhay Oateitser, YIILs 122 , 

* IbtMtaoD, Panjdb Ethnography^ para. W, 

* ObMj laatd oa a nota by Haaabi llaidajliSiiih, Daputar OiUaetor. 
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given a bride. They may many two neters^ but not at the eame 
timoi nor the younger before the elder* 

8. The legend told by the caste runs that Slta^ the deserted 
wife of Rama Chandra, was living in the 
Logond of ongin. ^ith the Rishi Bh&radwaja. She had 

one son, Lava ; and one day she happened to go to fetch water, taking 
the cliild aith her. When Bharadwaja leinmed in her absence, he 
missed the child, and blaming himself for his carelessness in allowing 
it to be taken away by a wild beast, he made another child in its 
image out of iuta grass* When Sita returned with her baby in her 
arms slio was surprised to see the other cliild ; but she adopted it as 
her own, and from his origin he was called Kusa. At the contest of 
the Aswamedha he fought so hard [iafiara) that his descendants 
were called Kathiyfira. They fix their original head-quarters at 
Sambhal in the Moradabad District, and thence to Jalesar and 
Aligarh, about one hundred and fifty years ago. On account of 
their descent from kusa, they will not sleep on iusa grass, nor will 
they cut or use it ; in other words, kum grass was possibly a totem. 
8. Ihey practise adult marriage and sexual license before mar- 

Marriago rales liagc is lightly regarded. Their marriage 

ceremonies ai*e of the normal type. Widows 
marry by iarde, A wife can be divorced for adultery, with the 
permission of the tribal council, and she cannot be again mariied in 
the caste. 

4. They worship the Miy£n of Amrohaor Jalesar, Zfihirptr, and 
Jakhiya. Of Miy&n they say that his name was 
Beligion. Mirftn. He was an ordinary Faqir at Amroha. 

One day he was rebuilding the wall of his hermitage {iaiiya), when he 
found an old lamp that belonged to the Jinn. When he took it home 
and lighted it the Jinn appeared and bowed down before him* One 
day he ordered the Jinn to bring him the daughter of the king of 
Rfim. He did so, and Mir&n was so pleased withher that he made 
the Jinn bring her every night. At last her father noticed that she 
was pale ; so he got her to tell him what was going on. When the 
king heard the case he was wroth, and sent his own four Jinns to 
arrest MtrAn. When Mirfin heard of this he was afraid and asked 
his Jinn to protect him* They advised him to get into his water, 
vessel {6adkana), and when the Jinns of the king of Bdm came they 
earned him ofE in the pot as he was* The Jdng, when he heard 
oftbe magical power of Mtrin, was afraid to ojfen the pot, and he 


Marriago rales. 


Beligion. 
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bad it baried in the hermitage which he need to occupy at Amroha. 
Mtrtn implored hid Jinn to release him^ but thi^ refused, on ao* 
count of his iniquity, and he is there still and is widely worshipped* 

5. Of Jakhiya the tale is thus told : There was once the wife 
of a Brihman, who was taking food to her husband, when she was 
forced by a sweeper and became in child. She i(«ld her husband 
what had happened , he, believing her innocent, forgave her, and kept 
the matter secret. When her seventh month had passed, one day 
her husband beat her for some fault, and the child cried out against 
him from her womb. The Brahman was stricken with fear and 
determined to kill the child. When the 1«by was bom, in fear of 
his father, he took refuge in the pig-stye of a sweeper, and there his 
father killed him. As he was dying he im]>lored Bhagw&n that his 
next birth should be in some high-caste family. So he has since 
then been worshipited. He is also known by the name of Masin 
or the deity of the cremation grnnud. Children suffering from 
convulsions are taken to his shrine and most of them recover. The 
cure is attributed by some to the thaumaturgic power of the saint, 
and by others to the electrical cffi^ct of the peacock feathers with 
which the patient is fanned oontinuonsly for three days. 

6. They employ Sanftdh Bi&hmans as their family priests. They 

Social atatna and perform the regular ifttfidha, but, daring 

oooopation. the fortnight sacred the dead [kandgat) they 
usually feed a BrAhman or two, and do the same on the anniversary 
of a death in the family. They work as carpenters and brick- 
layers. The only meat they eat is mutton ; they drink spirits, and 
those who abstain both from meat and wine are eonsideied more 
lespeotable than the others. They will not eat, drink or smoke 
with any other caste but their own. Tlicy eat kn(hchi cooked by 
Brfthmans and pakki cooked by Abirs, Lodbas, Id alls, and KahSrs. 

Eatiyar.— A sept of BAjputs shown in insigniilcant numbers at 
the recent Census only in the Bulandshahr District. There is, how- 
ever, a sept of the same name in the Hardoi District, who are said 
to have emigrated from Sonoriya near Owftlior under BAja Deva 
Datta, about three hundred years ago. " Ilis clan was then called 
Toxnar. Family feuds led him to migrate from Sonoriya to Singhi 
Rftmpur in the Farrukh&bAd District on the Ganges ; thence be 
gradually fought his way westward. At Khasaura he sided with 
the Bai^ Abtrs, and crushed Ubea rivals, the Dhtnuka Then, 
tomixig on the Baihan, he smote and spared not till thqr aooqited 
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his dominion. After eBtablishing himself at Khasanra he drove 
oat the Thatberas. A career of massacre earned for his sqpt the 
name Katijftr or slaughterers.^^ ^ 


Diitrihution of the Katij/dr BdjpuU according to the Ceneue of 

2891. 


Dibtbict. 

Number. 

linlandHhahr • • 

Total 

26 

26 


Eatwa, Katua.*— "to ^pin thread).'^ — small 
caste found at the last Cenbus only in Azamgarli and Pilibliit, and 
sometimcb classed as a sub (*astc of the Kori. They have a tradi- 
tion that they wore originally Bais Bdj])uts, whose ancestors, hav- 
ing licen im])ri6oned for resistance to authority, were released on 
the promise that they would follow a woman's OGcu]>ation of spin- 
ning thioad. They have the usual iide of oxo^iamy which bais 
marriage with any relative as long as any recollection of previous 
mairiogo connection lomaius. Marriage sliould take place in in- 
fancy } but if, owing to povoity, it be drferred till after puberty 
of tho girl, no incontinence is tolerated Marriage follows the usual 
stages of iilah or bi'tiotlial, and tho pdt-pilja or -woi shipping of 
the fix*t of the biidegrooni by the father of the bride and the for- 
mal giving away {kangaddna), 

2. Some few of them work at spinning thread, but most of 
Ooonpatiou ud .ooi.1 

Btatas. thread. They employ to the east of the 

Province Sarwariya Brahmans as their family piicsts. Thqr do 
not cat meat or dnnk spirits. 


Dfotribulion of Kntwan according to the Cenene of 1891. 



Distsict. 



Number. 

Filibhlt . 

Antuimib 

• ... 

• . . • . 

i • • . 

• 

7 

302 



Total 

• 

809 


1 8e1 Element Report, ITS. ^ 

) From a note Iqr QMi KhairnddUi, Aiftaigarb. 
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KeubUt.— A sept of BIjpats hardly foatid outrida die Benixee 
end Gondilipar Divisions. Acooxdin{( to some, the title is a mere 
nickname, meaning squint-eyed (Sanskrit They si^ 

themselves that they take their name £rom their eponymous an- 
cestor, Kusika or Kubtk, whom they identify with Yiswainitra, the 
famous sage who was Iiorn a Ksliatriyn, but, by int^mse austerities, 
raised himself to be a l^nihman, and was finally piomotvd to be 
one of the seven great llishi^^. His father, or as some say his mui, 
was Gadhi, the reputed founder of Gadhipur, whieb is ideiititied 
with the modern Ghuzipnr. Many generaliouH after came DAja 
Chandra Vrakash, who had two sons, Raja lUioj and Indradaman; 
the former became Raja of Dhaiaiiagar, and tbe latter of Glifizi- 
piir. The Dhnriyapar family in Gurukli])ui* claim their name and 
descent from llaja Dliruv (liandra. \\b» expelled the Bhars and 
occu])ied the pusenfc Dliuriyajiar Pargana. Tho town of G(»pfil- 
pur, f rom which the family takes its title, was founded by his 
successor, Raja GopAI Cliaudra. The Ghazipur branch select tlieir 
religions gui(]<*h {f/uru) from a .scH*t of monotheists peculiar to 
(j-hazipur called Ulieka Snahi. The Gorakhpur branch hold a 
rcR^icctable rank, and iiitormany with the Chandrabansi, Sdraj- ' 
liansi, Raghcl, Simet, and ChauIiAn septs. 

2. From Ballia it is reported that they marry girls of the 
Haihobans, Ujjaini, Nikuuibh, KinwAr. Narw&ni, Rarchhuliya, 
Sengar, BarwAr, Bais, Barhiya, Barg.* v Raghubansi, Sflraj- 
bansi, Pachlitoriya, Bisarilia, Donw&r, and Palw&r septs; and to 
give brides to the Ujjaini, Ilailiobans, Bais, Raghuliansi, Bisen, 
SCirajbansi, NarwAni, PalwAr, Nikumbh, Sirnet, RAjkumA.r, Durg- 
bansi, Chauhan, and Bagliel septs. Those in Azamgarh arc said 
to take brides f I om the Barhiya, Gaharwar, Dikshit, KAkan, Gahlot, 
Bachgoti, Bais, and Chan lei ; and to give girls to the Sirnet, Bais, 
RAjkumAr, Panwar, Chandrabausl, Gargbaubi. and Raghubansi 
septs. They claim to belong to the Kansik goira, . 

bUtrihution of the KauBik ndjpttti according to the Cenene of 189 1» 


Dibibict. 


N urn tier. 


Cawnpar 

AllahabAd 




XAVttK. 


184 kATASTB, xlTAtTBA, 


JH»trihUio» tf t\t Kautik R4fputi Mwrituf to tie Conotu of 
1891—oiasiA, 


Dutbict. Nusbar. 


Jhlari 6» 

BenaiM 171 

Jaaapor 91 

Ohlzipar 790 

BbII!b A090 

Oonkbpor 7,110 


BmU 


AorngBrli 4,609 

BUBiffeU IS 

FniillAa 674 

BkhrlSah 4 

BnltAnpor .......... 86 


PatUligMli 89 


Total . . 19,368 


E&yaBtll, E&yastha.' — The well-known writer olaes of 
Ilindustan. — About the derivation of the term there is some differ- 


ence of opinion. Mr. Colebrooke ^ves as the popular derivation the 
Sanskrit hija^tanAiidh, “ staying at home,'' in reference to their 
sedentary halats. The caste themselves derive their name from 
kdjfOF^tka, sitnated in the body, incorporate, with reference to the 
l^end of their descent, which will he given further on. 

2. like all pet^le who are on thrir promotion the KAyasths 


Origin of Uw osste. 


are particularly sensitive as to ai^ impnta- 
tions on the purity of their descent, and 


it is, from eveiy point of view, useless to revive a tronUesome 


* Busd cn aotos by MiiiialiiB4m8BnuiI>ls,Fiistbtdi Bsadit BaUsoPrastd, 
Bopatjr Otdisetor, Oswapnr; MnnsU XTnimadlil: ThsTowMfchQcMiiM Adgoitb, 
by Mmdii Awitab Bihlii Ul| aed TmmMUkQtmr A4yai<b,ty^aasU KishoiiUl. 
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KiTAITB, 

eontfovtnj. Hr. Bidqr nmulta that " iba phjiioal abMaeten 
of the BMr KAyeatiis (who an identical with thoae oC theea 
Frovinoee) afford some gnnmds for the belioE that they may he 
of tolerably pore hrytn descent, though the group is doubtleea a 
functional one recruited from all grades of the Aryan community." 
Tlie case of the K&yastlis of Bengal is not so clear, though it ia 
reported that the Kiyaeths of Northern India have recently shown 
an inclination to admit them to full rights olt oommunion. Of 
them Mr. Bisley writes : “ Putting tradition aside, and looking, on 
the one hand, to the physical type of the K&yasths, and, on the 
other, to thor remarkable intellectual attainments, it would seem 
that their claim to Aryan descent cannot he wholly rejceted, 
though all attempts to lay down their genealogy precisely must 
necessarily be futile. It appears to be at least a plausible conjec- 
ture that they were a funotional group, developed within the 
Aryan community, in response to the demand for an ofBrial and 
literary class, which must in course of time have arisen. This class 
would naturally have been recruited more largely from the peaoep 
fnl Yaisyas and Sddras than from the warlike Kshatriyas, while . 
the Br&hmans would probably have held aloof from it altogether." 

8. It is, of course, not difiioult to do, as some advocates of a 
higher status for the caste than others are disposed to admit 
have done, to produce texts in support of their views ; but it is 
obvious that the question cannot be settled by reference to writings, 
the authorily of some of which is not quite free from suspicion. The 
matter is one of purely physical conformation, and, before it can 
be finally settled, the anthropometrioal data must be much larger 
than th^ are at piesent. At the same time it may perhaps be 
said that most competent observers of the physical appearance 
of Kfyasths are not prepared to accept the conclusion of the writers 
of the Jatim&la and similar authorities, which deny wholly or partly 
their Aryan descent ; and so far as the evidence from customs 
aud manners goes, the result is the same.^ 

4. With this preface we may now go on to relate the legends of 

The tniMl legaiida ^ members of the 

caste themselveB. One stoiy tells thrt 

in the beginning of all things there were thirteen Yamas in 

> Any one onrioni m refsrds this eoatrofm j mw sonsslit on the one head, 
the Kayattha Ethnology of Monehi KIb PreeSd end B&bn Qiini Piasld Ssn'e ertStle 
Sn Cnlmtia Eovitw, XCi, 160. 
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Tttnttptiri, thd Idagdomot thedead. Tbe last these trM Cfaitia. 
In thoM days there were three men of the same name in a 
certain city. One was a Rd ja, the second a Btlhman^ and the 
third a barber. When the time appointed for the Rftja^B life 
Iiad expired, Yama sent bis mefisen^rs {diia) to bring his soul to 
Yamapuri. The moBsengers spared the Rdja and brought the 
soul of the Brfthman and barber to Yama, who, when he consulted 
his register, found that a mistake had occurred. Brahma was 
grieved whim he heard of this, and began to meditate bow he could 
so arrange the affairs of Yamaimri so as to avoid similar mis- 
takes in future. XI]) to that time there was no sueh thing as carnal 
birth ; life was ])rodueed by the milk of the gods. While Brahma 
was thus n^fleeting, Vibhnu a])]^)earo(l bc^fore him in hib four-handed 
form. In one hand ho held a pen, in the second the Vedas, in the 
third the /d»a or noose with which Yama catches the souls of the 
dead, in the fouith the danda or mace with which be punishes the 
wicked. Vishnu then spread his delusion over Biahma and he took 
him on his knee and said, “ As you existed in my body unseen, 

I give you the name of Chitragupta and make you the four- 
teenth Yama. He then ordered Chitragupta to assume charge of 
Yamapuri and to stop mental creation and intnaluce the arrange- 
ment of carnal births. He added that he should, in future, worship 
Suryu, Vishnu, Devi, Ganesa, and Siva, but that he (Brahma) was 
to be his personal g(xl {f^Afn^evata). When the gods heard that 
mental creation was to cease, Dharma Sarma Rishi represented 
to Brahma tliat he wished to marry his daughter Ir&vati to Chitra- 
gupta, and Manuji, the son of Surya, proi)ose<l to give him his 
daughter Sudaksliiua also. To this Brahma agreed, and the double 
marriage w^as i^orformed. Irilvaii lx)re to Chitragupta eight 
sons — Siiclinru, Chilraksha, MatiwPn, Ilaniun^n, Chitra- 
chftru, Ciiaruiia, and Jitindriya; by Sudakshina he had four sons-* 
Chitrabfimi, Vibhfinu, Viswabhanu, and Vrijlhflnu. When Brah- 
ma saw the increase of the family of ^Chitragnjkta he was pleased 
and said, My son ! I liave created from my arms the Eshatriyas, 
who will to lords of IMrityuloka, the world of death. I desire 
to make your sons Eshatriyas like them.^' But Chitragupta said. 
Most of the* BSjas of the world will fall into hell. I do not 
desire tide fate for my sons. I pray thee to allot to them some * 
other function. Brahma was pleased and i^Bwered, Your sons 
shall wield the jken and not the sword. Far four births ohall 
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Kve inthe world oE d«ath. Thtm, if thagr doaonre it* thqr ahsll 
be removed to the heaven of the gode/^ So the eone of Chitiagnpta 
came down to this world of oursj and, when thqr had eetabliabed 
their human race, tliry were readmitted into heaven. 

5. So Cfaitra^npta remains tho recorder of Yama. A soul, 
when it quits the In^dy, beuks its abode in the lower regions ; there 
the recorder Chitragupta roads otit its account from his register, 
called Agrasandliani, and the soul either joins the Pitri, or is sent for 
punishment to one of the twenty-one hells, or is re-bom on earth in 
some other foim. Dr. Muir* ti*aublat(M» a description of Chitra- 
gupta from the Vriliannaradiya Purana. which he describes as 
‘^tafeteless and extravagant ‘*Tlie dn^adfiil Chitraguida, with a 
voice like that issuing from the clouds at the mundane dissolution, 
gleaming like a uuiuntain of coll) rhun, tciiiblc with lightning-like 
weapons, having thiity-two arms, as big as two red-eyed, 

long-nosed, his fa<s‘ funiishcd with grin<lers and ]»rojpeting teeth, his 
eyes resembling oblong itonds, iMsmng death and diseases.^' In the 
Padina Puiniia we also read * llicdinia Iming n ukuiukI in mciUta- 
tion for a while, thci'C spuing from his whole liody a male of gtallike" 
form bearing an inkpot and a pen, Tliis luring was named Cbitra* 
gupta, and he was ])la(ed by Biubma near Dbarmarfija to register 
the good and evil a(*tions of all sentient lieings 11 was jKisK'ssed 
of su|)ei natural wisdom, and Ix^cainc the lui faker of sacrifices offered 
to the gods and fire. It is for tliis tliat tlie twrice-boiH always give 
him oblations from their food. As he sjiraug from the body of 
Brahma he is said to lie of tho Kayastha elass. Ilis deseendania 
are Kayastha of nuiiieious gnftas on the face of the earth.^^ And 
in the Bhavishya Pin ana we lesul : “ Thou art sjunng from my 
(Brahma's) kidy ; thcrofme thou shalt be stylwl Kdyastha. Thou 
shaltbe known on the eaith by the name of Cliitragupla. O sifh, 
having obtained my jiosilive commands, th(»u shalt h} posted for ever 
in the kingdom of Dharmaraja for the discrimination 'of virtue and 
vice I Lot the religious duties prescribed for the Kshatriya caste 
be followed by thee according to rule. O son, begot devout 
children on the face of the earth/' At the last Census only 1,967 
persons wrere recorded as worshipjiers of Chitragupta^ wliich is 
explained by tho fact that '^Kayasths are in general orthodox 
Saivas or Yaishnavas and worship Chitiagupta with simply a 


* Amunt BantkrH TemU, V.,8e2« no/s. 
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•omflwbait f^ter degree of reverence than oUier oaetee nee to tiw 
epirits of thar anoestorB'^. 

6. The Kiyasthe are divided into twelve endogamoas aab-castea. 

These are Sriv&stavya or Sribistab; Bbat* 
Ttflwl orgMilntion. BJu^tnSgar ; Saksrna ; Amisht or 

Anvaeta; Aithan; Asthfiiia; Balmtk or Ydlmiki; Mfithnr; 
S&ryadhwaja or Shrajdhwaj; Rnlsreshta or Kulasreshta; Karan 
or Karana ; Oanda or Oanr and Nigam, with a thirteenth known 
as IJntya or those of Unao. These it may be convenient to 
consider separately. 

7. These are said to be descended from Bhftnn^ the son of 
Tbo SriT&Btavya Chitrapuxita. Ho is said to have emigrated to 

fir SribABtab KAyonth^. Kashmir, where he became llftja of Srinagar, 

and thence obtained his name. On him was conferred the title of 
BAja-adhirfija by Chandragiipta, the RAja of Magadha. By 
another account the namo is derived from Srivatsa, ‘‘ the favoiiiite 
of the goddess of fortune, an epithet of Vishnu, whom they are 
said principally to worship. Bui there can be little doubt that the 
namo is really territorial and derived from the ancient town of 
SrAvasti, now Sahet-Mahet, in the Gonda District. Thqr, like 
the Gaur KAyasths, have two sections Kham and DAsra — ^which 
are also endogamous. Alxmt the explanation of these names opinions 
differ. Khara possibly represents the Sanskrit safa in the sense 
of ** right o» excellent while Dusra implies an inferior grade. 
By one story those were named Khara who took up their residence 
at Ajudhya during the time of RAmchandra ; while those who went 
and lived elsewhere were called Dusra or second rate By 
on extraordinary feat of folk etymology some of the Oudh 
Kftyastbs say iliat the twelve enb-castes married each the daughter 
of a deity {deota). On this the BAkshosas determined not 
bo he outdone, and persnaded each of them to take a RAkshasa 
bride as well. The descendants of tlic deity became known 
as Deosra or Dusra, and those of the demons Khara, which is 
to be derived from Bdkshasa.' A third story brings 
the d at" of the division down to the time of Akhar. At the 
Baqar 'Id be, as was the custom of Kis Court, ordered the flesh of 
tTui i .Arifi«e»l goats to he distributed among his courtiers. Those who 
aMapted the favour were known as Khara or ‘'higb-cIaB8"j those 

■ f 

1 PmrMgarh MtUm^nt tUport, 61, ff» 
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iHu) nfused were eelled DAm or '^eeoonul nte«" One of them 
refoaed the gift with oontiunely, and wee called Akihori» whudi hi 
eaid to mean "one whoae faith remained intact/^ By another 
atory thia word, which is the name of one of the Bengal aectiona, 
means "one who would not eat’^ the forUdden food. According 
to Mr. Sherring,* two other clans of this sub-caste, the Ni]^A Shabln 
and the Buddhi Shabfin, are to he found in the AllahMAd and 
Fatehpur Districts. The SribAstab is by far the most numerous 
sub-caste of the Kftyasths of those Provinces. 

8. The Bhatn&gar sub-caste is supposed to be descended from 
The BhatnSgu Chitra, the son of Chitragupta. Thqr ate 

, KSyMths. f 0 derive their name from their residenoe 

on the banks of the Bhat river, or at the old town of Bbatner, the 
fort of which is of some historical interest, having been at varions 
times captured hy MahmM of Ghazni, TaimAr, and KamrAn, the 
son of Humayun. Among them are two endogamous Beotions-»> 
BhatnAgar Vaisya or Qadim, the " real " or " ancient " Bhatnlgars, 
and the Gbur Bhatnagari, who are, as will be seen in the account of 
that sub-caste, connected with the Oaur. 

9. Accoiding to the tribal tiadition, the word Saksena is a 

corruption of the Sanskrit Bakhutena in the 
TheSaksemElyMtiis. "friend of the army,” and was a 

title given to them by the Srivast&vj'a BAjas of Srinagar on 
account of their skill in war. But there can be no doubt that the 
name is really a territorial title derived from the old town of 
Sankisa in the FarrukhAbAd District- They have three endogamona, 
sections— Khara and DAsra, wliich agree with those of the SribAstav 
sub-caste, and Khama, which is said to mean " pure," and was 
conferred as a recognition of his honesty on one of their ancestors 
who was Treasurer to Knsa, one of the twin sons of BAma and 
Stta. The name of this worthy is said to have been SArya Chandra 
or Soma Datta. By another story the DAsra section took its name 
from the fact that they went with Uumayun, the father of the 
Emperor Akbar, when he had to take refuge in IrAn after his 
defeat by Shir ShAh. They remained some sixteen years in exile 
with that monarch, and when they returned the " real " or Khaia 
Saksena sub-caste refused to eat kaeieki vrith them. It may be 
conjectured that the terms Khara and DAsra really imply some 


> Ei»dviTribu,l.,m. 
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Aoiual distinction of sooIaI rank and that the fission of the sub-oaste 
into those two sections was the rebxdi of some internal quarrel about 
eatinf? or some oilier social observance. The traditional ancestor of 
the Sukseiia suli-caste is Matimsn, the son of Chitragupta, 

10. Tlic Amiblit or Anvasta or Ambastha sub-castc are by 
Thfi Amwhi or Am- tradition the descendants of liaiiumftn, son of 

haHthtt KAyiufibs. CUitraiyupta. They are said to have settled 

at the Girnar Hill and io have taken their name from their worship 
of the goddobs Amhaji or Aralia Devi. There seems, however, to bo 
some reason to susjipct that they may he the reprobentatives of the 
Amliabtha race, tlie Am1)astao of Arrian, who are traditionally 
descended from a Brahman and a uroman of the Yaisya trilje, and 
were noled for their skill in medicine. It may be noted that the 
praotico of surgery is an oeoiqiation of soino Kayabihs. At the town 
of Nagrain, in 1h(« Lucknow District, there is a colony of K&yasths, 
known as Kohhal, who arc oculibtb and are held in great local 
repute. None of the Amibht biib-caste appear to be found in these 
Piovinces ; they are cliicfly robident in Bengal. 

11. The Aitliiiiia buh-cabte are tiaditionally the descendants 
The A«htuana Kay 'isvaUnini, bOU of Cllitl-afrupU. The 

legcndaiy explanation of the name is that 
their ancestor once preseutiHl to Bd ja Baniir of Benares eight (aMa) 
lands of pearls — those of the snake, of the shell, of the bamboo, of 
the conch-bhell, of the hog, of the elephant, and one that fell down 
with the luin from h6a^*en. They have two endogamous sections 
which do not eat together— the Pdrabi or Mashriqi, ** Eastern,'^ 
who are found in Jauiqmr and its neighbourhood, and the Magh- 
ribi or Faclihaiui, “AVobtern,'* which are found in and about 
Lucknow 

12. The Valmiki or Balmik sub-eabte are said io ho descended 

The VAlmiki KAy- AHhhauu or A^rijbhfmu, the son of 

MihB. C^haiulr<agupta, who is said to liave gained the 

name of A^’almiki from his austerities. The name is supposed to be 
derived from the fact that he was so iutenbcly devoted to meditation 
on God tliat he allowed the aiits to form an ant-hill [rdlfniia) over 
him. They do not appear to have any legend connecting them with 
the famous A'^dlmiki, the author of the Ramayana. They have 
three endogamous sections— Mambai, those of Bombay ; Kachchhi 
those of Kacbchh or Cutch ; and Sorathi, those of Surat or SauiAbhtia. 
They are not recorded at tlic recent Census in then Provinces. 
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18 . The Mftthur sab-cute ore said to be descended from Chiru, 

Ti,. ififKn. ChitTaRupta. Thiy take their name 

Tl»MAtharK& 7 Mthi. thoir settlement at Mathara. Accord- 

ing to one account they have three endogamous sections— Dihlawi, 
^Obe from Delhi^'; Kaehchhi, from Kachchh or Cutch ; and the 
liadiauli of Jodhpur. By another account the Lai'hauli or Jodh- 
pur sect is called Panchauli, from a king of that country named 
Pancha. 

14. The title of the Surajdhwaj or Sbryadhwaja KAjiuths 
The Btoyadhwaja K4y- means “ one having the sun for his emblem 

By their own story, they call therasolveH the 
descendants of yibhfinu^ son of CIiitragu])fa. Thu title of SArya* 
dhwaja is said to liavc been conferred on liim by Bii ja Sura Sena of 
the race of Ikshwftku, heeauso he helped him in ])erf<>rjiiing a saeri- 
ficc. There is a more scandalous derivation of the name and origin 
of this sub-eastc whi<‘h is ])articiilarly irritating to Kdyahths and 
need not he reix^ated. They ])rofes8 excessive purity and call them- 
selvcB Sakadwipi or Scyiliian BrShmans. 

15. The Kulsrcbhta or Kulasreshta (Sanskrit iuhsretktifff * 
The Knlawoshta KAy- “ well-l>om^') claim to >)e dtwcndiHl from 

Jitindriya or Atindriya, the son of Chitra* 
gupta. The legend runs that he was tlie most amiable of all the 
sons of Chitragupta, and every year used lo invite his brothers and^ 
after drinking the water in which he washed their feet, to entertain 
them. This devotion to his brethren was counted unto him aa 
righteousness. When his allotted space of life had passedi a 
messenger from Yainapuri came to him and said, ** If you do not 
care to go to Heaven just now, some other arrangements will be 
made for you by your father Chitragiipfa,'' lie repliwl tliat he 
preferred to go to Heaven at once, so a heavenly ehuriot [rimdua) 
oame down for him and carried him first to the Agniloka Heaven, 
where he saw his father Chitraguidia, who was iileasod to sec him, 
and, mounting on the same chariot, took him round all the Heavens. 
At last, when they reached Praja])ati Loka, another chariot met 
them and carried them to Brahma Loka, where lie was received into 
eternal happiness. Hence the honourable title conforted on bis 
descendants. The Eulsreshfa Kiyasths are divided into two endo- 
gamous sections, B&rah Khera, or the twelve ancient village sites,^' 
and Chha Khera, or *'the six sites.^^ These do not eat 
together. 
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16, Tlie Kanm Jg • puzelj Bengal aob-eaeta. Tke name ii 

applied to the indigenoiu writer olaw of 
TbeKafaaSiTMt •. ^ whom a fall acoount ia given by- 

Mr. Bislqr. The word^ of coarse^ is the Sanskrit hataM (root 
kri^ ^^to do'O ; bnt traditionally they take their name from some 
place named Karnftli on the Narbada. They have two endogamons 
sections— the Gayawilla or those of Gaya " and the Tirhfltiya or 
Tirh&twfil, who are residents of TiiMt. 

17. The Gaur Kiyasths claim to derive their name from 

^ ^ ^ Gaur or Gauila. the old capital of Bengal. 

K&yaHths. and say that the Sena dynasty was furmshed 

from their sub-oaste. Their primal ancestor^ Bh&ga Dattfik, is 
said to have fought in the war of the Malidbharata on the side 
of Duiyodhana against Yudhishthira. Another famous king 
among them was Bftja Lala Sena. Among K&yasths it is the 
cusiom at maiiiagos foi women to make an image of lamp-black, 
which ihey call KAl Son, and worship it with the family deity. 
According to oneac^count this Kal Sen really lepresents the famous 
113 ja Lai Son. The last of the dynasty is called by them Bfija 
Lakhmaniya, and to him the BiShmans announced that a Turk or 
Musalman, ^hosc hands woie long enough to touch his feet, would 
wrest the Kingdom of Bengal tiom him. At last BaLhtiy&r 
Khilji was found able to i)oifoim this feat, and ho deposed the 
Gaur Kfiyasth dynasty. Aftei tlie conquest the Gaur K&yasths 
learnt that some jieisimsof the Bhatiiftgar sub-caste were in the 
Muhammadan seimco, and the two bodies began to amalgamate, 
and some of the Gaur K&yasths also took service with the foreigner. 
Finally, they adopted fiom the Bhatn&gars the B&m Mftrgi or 
left-hand worship and the veneration for Bhairava Chakra, and 
began to eat with them. So the Bhatnagars invited the Gaurs 
to eat kachchi with them, and though there was no intermarriage 
between the two clans, the Bhatnftgars came and ate kackehi at 
the houses of the Gaurs ; but when the Bhatnftgars invited the 
Gaurs to pay them the same compliment they refused. At this 
the Bhatndgars took extreme ofEence^and when some of the Gaurs, 
who were friendly to them, did eat kachchi with them, their 
more scrupulous brethien excommunicated them. At that time 
Nhstruddin was Emperor of Delhi, and he had both Gkrar and 
BhatnAgar l^Ayasths in his service. When the Delhi branch of 
the Bhatn&gars heard of these events they deUrmined to exoom- 
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pwmifmte their Sad»m biethm utileeB the Gwmvoddagmto 
eet AaeMi with them, and preeeare wee brought to beer bgr the 
Mehemmadm Emperor to eeoure thie object. In the end tome 
Oanrg did eat with the Bhatnftgars, and were hence called Oinr 
Bhatnigari ; while other more ecruxmloaa Gaum fled £rom Delhi in 
preference to eating with the Bkatnfigars. One of them was a 
woman tar gone in pregnancy. She took intnge in the houee of 
a Brfthman, and when her son was born and grew up the Brshman 
married bis daughter to him. The leniaining Ganrs went to 
Btodfttin and settled there. Hearing of this, the Delhi Bhatnftgars 
again complained to the Emtieror and lie sent oflicers to bring toe 
Bud&un Oaurs and force them to eat with iho Bhatnrigars. They 
implored the help of their Brahman fjicndb^ and, in ord»*r to protect 
them, the Bifihmaus invested them with the Biaiimanical cord, and 
when they wore asked said that those Rfiyasths were their breth* 
ren. The royal ofllcers were not Ratisiied with tliis statement 
and forced the Hi Ahmans to eat with these Gaur KAyasths on the 
same cooking- place {c/tauka) On this, to the great disgust, of 
the Bhatnagars, the Empeior dismissed their complaint^ aud in 
their anger the Bhatnagars excommunicated their brethren; and 
thus theie came to be two classes of Bhatnagaib--*tbe Khas or 
^^real^^ Bhatnagars, who had held no communion with the 
Gaurs, and the Gaur Bhatnagars, who ha«l (*aten with them. And 
for the same reason there came to be four sections of the Gaurs~ 
first f the leal Gaurs, who held oflices on the Bengal frontier, 
sneh as at Nizainahad, Jaunpur, and other places; secondlf, those 
who had eaten kavhch% with the Bhatnagars ; tHrdlf, those who 
were admitted into communion by the BudAun BrAhmans; and 
fourthly^ those who had admitted to caste rights the woman whose 
son was bom in the Brabman^s house. 

18 . Then followed sundry internal quarrels, which appear not 
to be quite settled up to the pi^esent day. It is said that the third 
olass of Gaurs above mentioned settled at NizAmAbAd ; with these 
the members of the third class would hold no connection, and 
appointed the BudAun BrAhmans to be their family priests. Tho 
Gaurs of the second class requested these BrAhmans to arrange to 
get them admitted to equal rights with their clients. This re> 
quest was so far agreed to that they were admitted to oonunuiuoii ; 
bat the Gaurs of the fourth class refused to give them their 
daughters in marriage* After a time this diffearanos is said ifo have 
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diMppetred. Hearing of this the Oatm of the first olaes, who 
were dispersed in various places cut off connection with those of 
Nizftmibad from those of the second class. But in time this 
quarrel was settled, and they are said now all to intermarry. But 
even now it would seem that occasional attempts are made to revive 
this old tribal quarrel. The sections above described are now 
known as Khava, Ddsin, Bangdia, Delhi Shimali, and Budftoni. 

19. It has seemed worth while to give what may be consider- 
ed a prolix account of a petty caste disagreement. But the story 
is interesting from two points of view. In the first place, it illus- 
trates tlie manner in which those tril)al sections are being developed. 
It is on tlie basis of some insignificant disagreement al)out ceremo- 
nial, such as eating and drinking, etc., that so many of these en- 
dogamous gmnps are now developed and after a time reeombine. 
The system of caste is, in fact, so far from Ijeing in a stable condi- 
tion, that it is in a state of pcrjietual flux ; and we may conjeo- 
turo tliat it was from causes such as these in the remote past, of 
wlu(*h we liave no trustwoilhy records, that the endogamous 
groups, which wo now call castes, were largt'ly devcloi)ed. Sectmd^ 

it is curious to consider the attitude which the Muhammadan 
Government adopted in dealing with a caste quaiTel like this. 
Now-a-days wo can hardly coiif‘oive the Government putting pres- 
sure on one lN)dy of people to ailmit amTther set to caste privileges ; 
but this was not so in the oUlon time, and the influence of the rul- 
ing |M)wer in moulding the system of caste is a factor which cannot 
bo ignored. 

20. In the matter of intermarriage the Kayasths follow the 

standard rule of exogamy based on the text of 

Yajnavalkya as expounded by the author of 
the Mitakshara, which bars marriage between sapindas, that is, who 
ai'e within five degrees of affinity on the side of the mother and 
seven degrees on the side of the father. Among the sub-castes 
which still maintain the organisation of local groups or sections (a/) 
mariiage cannot take place between persons belonging to the same 
al ; nor can a man marry a woman belonging to the of his 
maternal grandfather or givat-grandtather. A man cannot take 
two sisters to wife at the same time ; but he may marry the younger 
rister of his deceased wife. Mr. Bisley gives some examples of 
outriders bring admitted among the Kuyasthi of Bengal ; but sudli 
aeostom ia foibidden among the Kfiyaaihs of these Provinces. Of 
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ooone if a member of the caete be expelled for mieoonduot and enb* 
•eqnently perform the expiatory ceremony {prafdt-^kitta) he can 
be reetored to caste rights. Adnlt marriage is the mlei and infimt 
marriage the exception, among most of the Kftyasths. Sexual 
license before mai*riage is neither recognised nor tolerated, and the 
parents and other members of a girl thus offending would be 
promptly excommunicated. Polyandry is utterly prohibited, and 
polygamy, though allowed, is rarely resorted to unless the first 
wife be barren, in which case the stringent necessity of Ijegetting 
male issue makes a second marriage penuissiblc. Ite-marriage of 
widows is absolutely iirohibited, and should a widow be found un- 
chaste, she and her lelations are promptly put out of caste. There 
is no legalised divon^e ; but if a wife commit adultery, she is at 
onoe put out of chaste, and she c*auiiot cat or assoi^iate with any 
member of the community. Such women cannot, as a matter of 
oonrse, marry again. 

21. Kdysbths follow the highest form of the eight kinds of 

^ marr.age rccognibed by Manu in his Insti- 

Morriaffe oeremony. , ^ % mi 

tutob — ^that known as Jliahma. The eorc4 

mony is performed according to the rules laid down in the San&krit 
treatise known as the Vivfiha Paddhati, with Vedic formulas 
{mantra), as in the case of BrShmans and the other twice-born 
classes. The osbential and binding poitious of the ceremony are the 
nanydddni or giving away of the girl by her father, the 
pa^igiahana or taking of the bridc^s hand by the bridegroom, 
Baptapadi or bcvcn-fold circum ambulation of the sacred fire by the 
])air, and the BtnddrddMa or application of red jiowder by the bride- 
groom to the parting of the liair of the bride. As a rule, too, every 
Kayasth bridegroom must be invested with the sacred thread before, 
or at the time of, marriage. 

22. The following account of a rural Kdyasth marriage in 
Oudh was prepared by a native corresjiondent for Mr. J. C. 
Nesfield, and may be (Quoted here. When a son or daughter is 
twelve years of age the father and other relations begin to make 
arrangements for tbeir marriage. The father of the girl, or her 
brother, accompanied by a Pandit and a barber, go in search of a 
girl. They try, if possible, to secure a girl of higher rank and 
station than their own. When they have fixed upon a boy they 
eall for his horoscope (iesde/t), and compare it with thatof the girl, 
and oonsnlt a Pandit on the subject. This is known as pantm 
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If ilie horoeoopeB agree, negotiatione ae to tbe amount of 
the dowry proceed, and when thie is settled, a day for the barraiika, 
or betrothal, is selected. On that day the father or brother of the 
girl with the Pandit and Wber repair to the house of the boy, and 
make over to the boy a Brahmanical cord and some mon^in proper* 
tion to the amount of the dowiy which has been agreed on. Then 
the barber or KaliSr of the boy^s family prepares some sharbat^ which 
is given to the relatives, pi-iest, and barber of the bride. After thia 
they am enteitained with tobac^co, betel, and cardamoms. On this a 
day is fixed for the regular betrothal {tilak) and for the wedding. 
It the girl^s home is near, her friends return at once ; if not, they 
stay for the night. When they are leaving, the bridegroom's 
father gives the priest and barber of the girl a present, which is 
known as bitldi. When they return, the girl's father also consults 
a Pandit, to ascertain if the day fixed for the betrothal and marriage 
is auspicious. If the reiiori of the Pandit is favourable, this date 
is finally fixed ; if not, it is changed and a fresh date selected which 
will satisfy the Pandits on both sides. 

23. It sometimes hajtpcns that the tilak and marriage do not 
come off for six mouths or a year from the date of the preliminary 
betrothal ; and thould cither party l)e unable from any cause to 
make the necessary arrangeinents, it is again postponed. Up to 
this stage the engagement may be broken if either party be found 
to bo affected with any physical dcfec^t such as blindness, dumbness, 
lepmsy, or the like, or if, on fuithcr examination, any disagreement 
be found to exist in the hoj-oscojiCH. The girl's fatlier announces 
the day on which the tilak will be sent. At this time half the 
dowry arranged on is sent to the father of the boy. Half is given 
in casli and half in vessels and clothes, which usually consist of one 
largo dish {thdra) of alloy {phiil) or silver, one turban, one bale 
of muslin or other embroidered cloth, four pieces of other cloth 
[naimukh^ tanzeb)^ one or five oocoanuts, some sandal wood, one 
handful of turmeric, seven betel-nuts covered with silver 
foil, two-and-a-half panwis or twelve-and-a-half sera of rioe 
coloured with turmeric, some ddb grass, one or two annas 
worth of pice. Others, who can afford it, give richer gifts— horses, 
elephants, and the like. These things are collected by tbe father 
of the bride, and on the appointed day he invites his brethren, who 
are seated on a carpet and served with cardamoms; while the 
ladies are taken to the inner apartment and enterflUned in the same 
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way. Tim <m a platfom (eiabH'ra) in the <!oart*yaid, which hat 
bem fieahly plastered with oow-dnng, the biido is seated and fiva 
women, whobS hnshands are alive, place the gifts on a large tiny 
and lay them in her hands. This is then taken up hy the Pandit 
and laid Iwfure the asMmbled brethien, while he retilos aospieiona 
verses. M'ben the brethren approve of the gifts, the father of the 
girl, his priest, bat ber and Kahtr get ready tuproteetltothehouaeoC 
the boy. Meanwhile the assemb'ed women 4ngthe following soiig:>- 

Ptkilama $affu*ma» dahi wa maeiiartfa ; He Julhf dg» 

pdn; 

Sugu* Hal pdvon. 

BdtH etaran dulhe kdlhi eharht jda titaurdr, 

SaguH Hal pdgon, 

Ilanti hanti paeikat dulHa dei du/ii' kekati je baijktga kokH 
janmf» * 

Sagnu iiaf /idf/on. 

iiaiga to kamn Kautalga dei, unaki te jc baajhifi kotki janmen* 
S'lguH Hal i>dgo% 

f 

^ The fmt ^od omen ib the cmclb and fish and the ten packets 
cf betel on the biidegroom. T liave ^r)t a good omen. 

O biidegroom 1 mount on an elephant and lide to the house of 
ihy father-in-law. I have got a good omen. 

'^Tlie biide laughing abkb, *From nliat baircn mother wast 
thou born? ^ I ha^e got a good omen. 

^‘Tho boy answeif. — ‘My mothei was Kau^alja (mother of 
KAma). Fiom hci baiien womb was I born.' I have got a good 
omen." 

24. When the iiaity of the biide leaches the house of the bride- 
groom^ his baiber ^\a6he6 their feet, first washing those of the 
priests Then he serves lound pijies, star bat, cardamoms and betel. 
Meanwhile the lioy's father has invited his biethren and friends. 
Betel and pipes aie jiassed round and the girl's Pandit oi^ens the 
presents before the company. Either on this day^ or when the 
anointing begins, the Mai ceremony is performed. This is done 
as follows >A platform is made in the oouit-yard and fresh plas- 
tered with oow-dung. On this is placed a uooden seat (pfria) and 
under it some barley. On the seat the Pandit makes a holy 
square (dauk) with flour^ and places a ptcher on the platform, 
near which is erected an image of Oauri made of cow-dung. 
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Tlie pitcher represents Oanesa Deota. To the soath^west of the 
pitcher the Pandit makes a representation of the nine planets 
(nava^grahn). The boy is seated on the stool, and the Pandit 
makes him worship Gauri and Ganesa, and the nine planets. 
This done, the Pandit puts the dish containing the pi-erents in 
the hands of the girl's brother, and he presents them to the 
bridegroom, while the Pandit recites appropriate verses. The 
boy takes the tray into the oratory {deogkar) sacred to the family 
god {kula^devatci)^ and as he walks on, a woman X’ours a little 
water on the ground lieforc him. This is known as arghaddna. 
Mon(^ is distributiMl among the Brahmans prosent and their wives, 
and the assembled women sing the following song:-— 

Sura gdv he gohar main angna lipdya wa gajmoii thiuh purdga^ 
ware, lalauwdn, 

Oajmoti ehauk purdi ka subatan kalai dhardyi ke mdnik diyana 
jalduie, lalanwdn. 

Mdnik jaldike chandan pirha dhardyware, lalanwdn. 

Adhd pnhwa par baithe lidja Da$araih ke putwa^ ddhd Janak ki 
dhiya re, lalanwdn. 

Aehkat dub Idike dhard wa eharan par Siga dekht mueldn. 

Sydm baran nnki manhhi na bhdwn Ham chaman kahejdb wait, 
Chuman eharan narup Hdtn Ilarhodld. 

Bdyen bar Hdm, dahine ang Slta, hick ihaiydn Dhaurahar gif, 

Arau mdr Mahddeva haithi dhydn lagdiale, 

Chuman eharan hardp Rdm llarindle. 

Ek iaHi nfhi botan lagi, Sun eakhi hdt hamdr,^* 

Wat triya alankit vhai, harndhan kul unjtydr, 

Chuman eharan eardp Kdm Ilariwdle, 

** 1 plastered the court-yard with the dung of the sacred oow 
Surabhi. 1 made a square of large pearls. 

Making a square of largo pearls, I placed in it a golden pitcher 
full of water. 

Placing the golden pitcher, I lighted the lamps of gems. 

** Near it I i)laced the stool of sandal-wood. 

On half of it sits the son of Dasaratha, on the other half the 
daughter of Janaka. 

"When we placed holy rice and sacred grass at their feet, Stta 
amiled. 
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**The twsrd^ face pleteeth me not. How can I go and kim 
him? 

Kiss the feet of R&ma, who is perboniiied as Krishna. 

'' R&ma sits on the right and Sita on the lefi^ and betwixt them 
ia Mount Dhawalagiri. 

** Ihere Mahadcva bits and the ascetics absoihod in devotion. 

Kiss the feet of Rfima, who is peisonifiod as Kiishna. 

One maiden gets np and says— ^ Other women may be hlaintxl, 
but I am the light of this blohsed &mily/ 

Kiss the feet of Bfima personified as Krishna/^ 

25. The woman who )) 0 urs water before the boy as he goes into 
the oratory sings as follows * 

Ari ari Saffnui\ art an Sagnni^ $agunwa tai dwa 
Tuhaid $agunwti >c iuharf sagnnwa iagunt hotfa bgdk 
MorS Id angama^mote te angan ehandan guvhka fuhhwa^ teh% taf 
Hija DiiKatati ke puiv^i \6jai bduH. 
liekhab fe mdina^ dtlhah re wdt hdha mor heohdf. 

Bakigdn le jhjkikore ehhinari ka putwa^ idta mohn ka kor, 

Como, goddess of good luck, come I It is by thy omens that 
the wedding will be compli^ttnl. 

In my court -yard, in my court-yard the son of Raja Dosa- 
ratha arranges the pKiccssion. 

“ O mother I mother I see my arrangements. 

'' The son of the rako shook my arm and my necklace of pearls 
was broken/^ 

26. Meanwhile the guests are entertained by the singing of a 
nautch girl and dinner is served. The second or third day those 
who have brought the tflai return home, and the priest and barber 
axe suitably fed. Tlien they sing as follows 

Suno, snno^ Ram Chandra gdri, 

8dri aarii allan ka lahnga^ dpar naurang $dri. 

Bdnh htjdyath jauehan eohai upar tariwan edri. 

Itna pahtnt jab ntkarin Kamalga chkindari rdur mahtdn\ 
Upra ei nparhi la bolai *^Chatki do hamdri atdriJ* 

Snne, emao, lldm Chandra gdri. 

8ama Ldla ki dulhin aiei bami Jaief Kanchanpar tamin^a ; 
hdUf hdn^ Kanehanpat ki knmmiga^ 

Unkd mdngS ka umdur aUo bana jaieS Bhddoa hirbakwHga^ 
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VnMnMke hi bendt aui baui jaiii Bkddon heri bijahfa. 
XInhinaitk ka kdjdt auo bano fauS Sdwan ki ghaia gkeriga. 
Unkdddnion hi mini aisl baui jainS Siwan lankS bijuliga. 

VnkS angS ka jobanwa, aho banyojahd anba lagS Hkorwa. 

Unki nibi ka gathiga aisi hani jai$d nebua galgalwa^ hdn^ hda pakd 
mbn galgalwa, 

Samadhi he bahwi ha joban auo lana^ Jaui jhamra par ha taroia^ 
Bdja mohS^ bdbu moke aur Mughal Pathdn. 

Qhora daurdwat Phningt mohc, jinki dhtri banigda. 
Uuehni eamadhi Ldla tuhanha buidwen Dlwdnji Diwdn ealdmat ; 
Kaun ukai takiir ji? 

Uhai eatnadhm aparhal sowai Jalahwa ke tirjin 
II ansi hansi sfj bxehhai^ kekar st beniga doldvaiji ; 

Jab ohai Idgi sawadkin chhtndariya Julakwa kedwai juri tabji. 
Jab karwnt wdugui^ harwat fndngtu Jnlahtoa jdla risigdi ft. 
Lauti reJvlahwat lauii re Jnlahwa^ jaiiga sd ktkesi ajdf fi; 
Uausi hansi purhkai Julahwa hdm kaun uddam kai he 
hhaib ju 

Teri nariga re bhaiangin, ieri nattga rS bharangin, dhoiiga bmauri 
ekanihda ji. 

Chant hdue hi dhoti re au malmal la than ji. 

Pahiro fa sawtidki Lata pahiro iu i^amadht Ldla^ apni jotga ka 
prasdd j%. 

Bdmal Libten to their jeers. The lady’s sheet flows 
like a river. Her i)etticoat is of satin. Over it is a new robe. 
On her arm shines the l)and and armlet. Over her head is a fine 
sheet. When the coi^nettisli mother of Hama comes out thus 
attired they call from the balcony, * Come to my upper chamber.' 
O Bfima listen to their jeers. 

The wife of the father-in-law is so decorated that she looks 
like a woman of the City of Gold. The parting of her hair is red 
as the lady-bird insect of llhAdon. llei forehead spangles look 
like the lightning ; the lamp-black on her eyes looks like the dark 
clouds in the month of Bhddon ; the b^ack on her teeth is like the 
lightning in S&wan j her breasts are like the swelling mangoes; 
her waist-knot is like the lime ; her bosom is like the cucumber. 
The Bfija, the B&bu, the Mughab c^nd the Pathfin are bewitched by 
her beauty ; so are the Europeans who speak sweetly. 

father-in-law, smile; Diwftnji (the biijjegioom) is calling 
ym I salute you, Diw&nji. What fault have I aommitted? The 
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mother inOaw loves the weaver. She smiles, spreads the oouibh, and 
fiuis him. As she was falling asleep the weaver was attached 
with fever. When she wanted him to turn round he was wroth. 

Come hach, weaver I Through thee I have lost my caste. How 
am I to live? I will fill thy shuttle and weave a cloth ftmr 
pieces long. It will be of muslin, and the father-iii-law will wear 
it round his loins as an offering fiom his h]) 0 U 6 C.^’ 

27. Meanwhile the fatheib on both sides l)egm malcing prepara- 
tions for the mariiage The biideV father collects giain and 
other supplies, and the falhcr of the hiidegroom gi\eB earnest 
money {nat, to musieianb and dancers, to the Mfili for the wedding 
crown (mauf), to tlu^ Kahfti bcaieis, to the BAnsphor for a basket 
to the Lohai for the wedding btace'et to the 

potter foi vebbcis, to the Suiiar foi thoeai-iing and cloths 

and jewelry for Ihe wedding gift (fhl) aie albo prepared. In- 
vitations are issued in the foi m of a letter wiitten on paper dyed 
with turmeric (ptlt cAiUAt), and are sent with a betel-nut by a 
NIi or Bail 

2S. Next comeb the Faelihorna ceremony. The women of the ' 
neighbouihood aie invited by a woman of the Nfii or Uftrioastc. 
When they arrive, the parting of then hair ib marked with red- 
lead and oil, and bomc ufaf/ pulse ib given to them, which they clean 
(facAAo^na) m a winnowing fan. As tiny do thib thqr sing as 
follows ; — 

J/cf/ angauwa cAandan gacAha rvAA, feht tar ivgwa aagvu ligS 

iAdih ; 

Pahtl taguHwa nvga—AAir gAar jde; daA% ka dahenttga man* 
daitn dhdi dd ; 

Vuaati aagnnwa ie avga — Pandit ghari jde^ auhA ka lagana man* 
daua dhdi dfij 

JUari aagunwa auga — Koukarwa gharS jde, aubh ka kalaawa man* 
dana dkdt dtt j 

Ckauihd aagunwa avga — KnnderS ghare jde, 9nbA ka aindkntma 
mandaua dhdi del ; 

Pdnekmdn auguntoa anga^Bajajwa gkare jdS, auhh ka chuudariga 
mandaua dkdi dtt ; 

Ckkaihwdn aaguHtca auga-^CAdtikatma gkafd jde, aubi ha Jorwa 
mandaua dkdi dei. 

Banat ai badari baraaai lagi manh, 
hhijnn Idgi dutkd duHtn jural aanak. 
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OmU* i* pnekM Mhi* tS ** Sk Ui iialo, kam tmm raekm 
JAamdrJ* 

KaitS main eidi tin dulhS? BeilUa jnriehkdnk* 

Baha hi angna ft ptabhu iajan tab th<hrk** 

** Kekari gnmanwa ri dhaniya birwa n% hhdu ; Kekari gumanwa 
dhaniva niara na dewa ? 

Bdba hi gumaHwa ri dhaniya dina dui chdr ; 

Ilamri ri gnmanwa dh^niya janam sir ay a 
my court-yard is a sandal ti'ceon which sits a parrot 
bearing good omens. 

Firsts the ]iarrot goes to the Ahir and brings his curd vessel, 
which is placcxl as a good omen in the marriage shed. 

** Se(*ondly, he goes to the Pandit and brings the news of the 
lucky time, which is a good omen. 

Thiixlly, he goes to the }K)ttcr and places the lucky pitcher in 
the shed, which is a good omen. 

” Fourthly, he goes to the carpenter and brings the lucky red- 
lead box and places it in the shed, which is a good omen. 

** Fifthly, he goes to the cloth merehaiit and brings the coloured 
sheet to the shed, which is a good omen. 

*' Sixthly, he goes to the liangle maker and brings the lucky 
bangles and places them in the marriage shed. 

The clouds collect, the rain bc^ns to fall. The bride and bride- 
groom begin to get wet and are joined in love. 

" Says the bride — * Come, let us go together and make a bower/ 
* How can I go under the cold shade of the Bela flower ? ’ 'In 
the couii-yai'd of our grandfather the worthy elders are assem- 
bled.' 

' In whom dost thou tiiist tliat thou wilt not take the oozi- 
ander?' 

" ' My master, I cannot answer for fear of my brother.' 

" ' You may trust in your grandfather for two or three days. 
After that you must trust in me all your life long.' '' 

The women who perform this ceremony are given each two-and* 
a-half sers of urad pulse. 

29 . Next comes the matehhua rilie, which is done in the even- 
ing. All the women collect, and the barber's wife puts some grain 
in a sieve with five roots of turmeric, two betel-nuts, and a lighted 
lamp. All the women, headed by the barber's, wife, holding the 
sieve, go to a tank to the east, north, or west of the village. 
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Before they starts the head woman of the laroily pate oil a&d red<> 
lead in the parting of their liair. They take a large baeketfol of 
rioe and pulee {kktehari) to the tank, and sing the following eong:— 

Mewari ttdri taguni dj band, 

Angna lipai rahben ko, Mewati ttdnnnguHt dj bant, 

( knuki purdi rakktu ko, Alewari wdn sagnm dj band, 

KaUa dharat takheu ho, Mewari wdri toguiti dj bane, 
riihioa dkarai rakhen ko, kJowart wdri oagunt dj band, 
Vnlhin baUhe takheu ho, Mewnti wdrt eaguni dj band. 

The maidens give a good omen. Have thceouri-yanl plasteied. 
Have the holy sqnai'e made. Have the sac]*ed ]>itoher placed. 
Have the wooden stool anangod. Get the bride seated. The 
maidens give a good omen.^' 

80. When they leach the tank the oldest woman of ihe familyi 
wearing a yellow garment^ plasters a piece of ground, and in it she 
places some turmeric and red- lead, and fixes an arrow within it. 
She also plac^es live roots of turmeric, two betel-nuts, and five hands* 
fill of earth, with the winnr wing fan containing ihe articles which 
they have brought with them« She bums some incense and lights " 
a lamp. While tins is lieing done a song which cannot bo printed 
is sung. The food is distributed, and as they come home they sing:— 
Thdrhi pukdrat mero gar ; Mohnaietd jtu dirdua dmai, 
Mohana hti rupaiga teriekdkari anr kddiakd Ufa too f 
Thdrhi pnhdrai^ etc. 

Mohana eaaeau rupaiga meriehdkari ; Idhh taka mera tou 
Thdrhi pukdrat^ etc, 

Mohana chhor Phirangiga ki ckdkart; Mohana chhor Paturigakendtk, 
Ihdrhi pukdrai^etc, 

Ddntau ke battetga Mohana chhoro Makvbd ka pin. 

That hi pnJedrai, etc. 

My dear, 1 stand and implore you, but your heart feels no pity 
for me. O Mohan I how much is your pay and how much do you 
get daily I get a hundred rupees a month and a lakh of pioe a 
day.*' Mohan ! give up the service of the European and the 
company of the dancing-girls. O Mohan I give up the betel of 
Mahoba which colours your thirty-two teeth. O friend I I stand 
and implore you/' 

SI. When they return home, an unmarried girl, who brings a 
little earth from the tank, has a brass drinking vessd [Md) full of 
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witor and a pertle moved round her head. A rice moitar is then 
placed on a plastered platform in the court-yard, and seven women 
whose husbands are alive pound rice in the mortar. While doing 
this they sing songs unfit for publication. Sometimes instead of 
rice mmir pulse is ]K)undcd, and the ceremony is known as maa4r 
ckhdttia. In connection with this is the rite known as rota darna^ 
when seven women, as before, crush urad pulse in the family mill 
{vhakk!) The songs sung on this occasion ai'o of the same de- 
scription. 

32. Then, according to which house the rite applies, the bride 
or bridegroom, as the ca«^e may l)e, is seated on a stool in the house, 
and seven women whose husbands are alive rub him or her with 
barley flour mixed with oil and turmeric. A song is also sung on 
this occasion, and when the rice and jndso has been distributed 
among them, the women sing the evening [sandhya) song, which is 
as follows 

Khaif 9Ufi*ir\jia hesaln maiigdih dehd Baja Damraih hdth^ 

Apan dpuv did saje je daai bhal bid hi hdje hdrdt. 
lihauti haua re dhautCy lidrifa dhaga ken khabar jandu ; 
Ketik dal lawen Baja Damraih hnt jin dekhi tindhon main hhdl. 

hk lakh hdlhiy ddt lakh gkora, tin Idkh age lukhpdU 
Uqjkki palkipa haja Daeaiath hut age channr dhnrai chdrin 
pdnw ; 

Kahanwdn bdjai damru eahnaiyay kahanwdn nankh bUankh ? 
Kahwdn ke Baja put hnihan dtoen ? Kahanwdn uihai jhankdr t 
Awadh ke Baja put bidhan dweUy Janak uthain jhankdr, 

Jai bardl wand we tar utariy fasn no parchkai ddmdd. 
Kaehku parckhaiy kaehhu badan nihdraf kdla bkanwat re ddmddt 
Ckummon main haradiy chunmon ri lochany chummon main bar ka 
lildr, 

Sdroj ki joti ee adhik nain sundar idnwalS baianSii Rdm. 
Bhayal bgdh ckarhal Hr sendur nan Idkh daij thor. 

Purha ka dandiga paehku ukai hdba maiga ka dharai lagidmu. 
BhaAji kajigara anand bheri baba nanad chalen eaeurdr. 

Jaune bat dhiga morijaihen pipara ka pdt khahtii. 

Koili sabad dkiga root* jathen ehhatge Ukri morijdy. 

Bdi ka batohiga ghat kaknb tandetwa maiga se kakab artkdi. 

Hajki ueariya mori gadiga buari ge ma i maiga dharikdi utkSL 
*1 bought catechu and betel and hailed them to Bftja 
Daaarath. They have adorned their followers %nd the wedding 
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puty. O barber and B&ril run and aee how many men have oome, 
and inform me^ so that I may cook rioe for them, * * One lAkh 
elephants two l&khs of horses, and throe Iftkhs of palanquins have 
oome/ In the middle palanquin is RajaDasarath's son, over whom 
fans are being waved. Where is the drum being beaten and the 
trumpet and conch bliell blown ? What Bftja ha«t come to be mar* 
ried, and where doe^^ the music sound ? The King of Oudh has come 
tobcmanied. The music is in Mathura and the city of JaTiak. 
The procession leaches the house, and the door rite is being jier- 
formed. Diamonds, rubies, gems, and garlands aie presentisl. The 
procession comes under the mairiage shed, and the mother of the 
bride moves a water vessel and a»i)estlo ovei the head of hei son-in- 
law. Ay she does the wave ceiemony, slio looks at the biidegroom, 
who is black as the laige hlac^k lioe. I kiss tunneru , T kiss the 
eyes and foiehcad of biidegroom. Rshna is as bnght as the sun, 
bla(*k coloured though he lie. The maiiiage mover, the parting of 
the bride's liair has been mat kod wilh vermilion Nine lakhs aio 
her dowry. When the pole of the litter is turned, the mother weeps. 
The sistei-ni-law IS pleased that hei husband^s sister is going to 
the house of herlovei. The mother says — ‘The leaves lustle on 
the road as my daughler passes by My daughlei mounis as she 
goes like the cuckoo, and at this ni} heait is bioken.^ As she goes 
along, my daughter says to those she roeeis on the road— ^ Go tell 
my mother that I have forgotten my dolls in the middle portico, 
and that she must keep them safe.' " 

38. This song is sung daily in the evening till the marriage 
day. When but two houis remain t<i dawn, seven women, whose 
husbands ai'e alive, arc called to wash the poundinl mad jiulse. As 
they wash it, thoj sing the song which is sung on the occasion of 
the tUak. The earth which has lieen brought by a virgin from the 
tank is used to make a fireplace, which is wor^hipiied on the day 
when the anointing of the bride and biidegioom commences 

34, Next comes i)i^e wake {rdf J iga), which is performed on the 
fourth night before the wedding day. The invitations are sent 
round by the wife of the baiber and the B&ri Meanwhile cakes 
are made to the amount of two-and-a-half, five, seven, or ten mannds 
weight according to the circumstances of the family. Then the 
oven, which has been constructed of the sacred earth brought from 
the village tank, is worshipped in this way. It is first smeared 
with rioe soaked in water and turmeric, and then a lamp u put 
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npon ity with a pioe, a piaoe of tumerio, and some betel-nuts. Then 
seven women whose husbands are alive smear it with the rice and 
sing:— 

Jihor hhayal bhimdr ehiraiya th bolai 
jagdo haun Rama jin ghat osari. 

Na mori dhenn g&hhin na more o$aru 
Kuhnru he nabad bhagal bhinedr paihaideh kaun Rdm dpan dhana^ 
Au apani main loni dhaua dikhe na deb parehhdi na deb. 

Kdnd kundal^ garS moii mdl ; 

Kdhe keri tori chuUiya^ kahe lage ucKahan ? 

Kaun ebaritra tori ebulbiya ; kaun Rdni pujai? 

Sofien kari more ehulbira^ rupe lage uchakan. 

Ratan jaril mot ekulhiga^ to Jirbal Rdni pdjai. 

The mom is about to dawn ; go and wake so and so^ whose 
turn it is. * Neither is my cow in calf, nor is it my turn/ The 
morning breaks at cock crow. I shall send my son ; I shall allow 
none to see my bridegroom, nor permit any one to do the wave 
ceremony over him. He has ear-rings in his ears and a string of 
gems round his neck. 0£ what is your oven made, and why is it 
lifted up ? What quality does it possess, and what B&ni does it 
worsliip ? ^ It is made of gold and it is raised up for its beauty. 
It is studded with gems and the Bani Jirbal worships it.^ ** 

85. Next comes the Td pujna ceremony, which in some &milies 
is done iivc, and in some two, days before the wedding. At this 
time the kohahar^ or wedding symbol, is made either in three or five 
places in the liouse. It is usually made at both sides of a special 
room door, and also within the room itself. That inside the room is 
made with sixteen lumps {pirira) of cow-dung stuck on the walk 
On the right side of the door are fixed three and on the left side 
four lumps of cow-dung. When this is being done, the following 
song is sung : — 

Augna kai kohabar Mahddeva chitra biciitra, bkitara kai kolaiar 
Alibddera likHnin banai, 

Trbi baitht Mahddeva dtUali eej^ 

Jala pkailai Mahddeva evtain adri rdl ; 

O fieari aito Mahddeva jata lewa aiiori, 

Ilamati naiharwa kai ehundari Mahddeva dkumiljaui koya. 

JUna aunt Mahddeva ehali ria^dya. 

BhUara kai aqiya Mahddeva augana 4a ddnaain. 
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Jam ham Mai MaMJtta Mada kai MJgin fimhijimiU daiwa karaJ 
idrj rdL 

K atari lagdi Mahdltva gofwdri; apaai gorwariga Gamrm adtai 
tamen dewa. 

Apani gorwariga Matddeaa nafanijo deb. 
jDesioa Makddeva birahi kai likkwa aa deb. 

Mahfideva makes a wonderful iotabar mark in the court-yard, 
and I bhall make it myself in the inner room. Sittinfif tlu«r6| 
MakAdeva spreads the couch With his matted hair flowing he 
Bleeps all night. O Mahadeva 1 draw up thy matted hair that the 
garment given by my mother be not stained. Hearing this# 
Mahddcva rises angrily. He brings the couch from the inner 
room and lays it in the couit-yard. ‘ O Mahfidc\a * if I am to bo 
all my life marric«l, the lain will fall pitter 2 >att(r all night long.^ 
Mahadeva stands >M*iiding at the foot of the he'd. *OGaural lei 
me sleep at the foot of thy bcd.^ * O Mahadeva ^ if I allow thee to 
sleep at the foot of my cot, t hou wilt have no thought for those 
husbands who arc away from their wives in the world/ ’’ 

The hohahar marks aic made by the aunt or elder sister of the' 
bride or bridegroom. 

36. Next follows the rite of kalw gofhna,oT the smearing of 
the marriage jatcher. Seven women whose husbands are alive 
bathe and put on clean clothes. Their hau is oiled, the parting 
.marked with vermilion, and tlirir laps filled with harlqr- Then 
they smear a fresh earthen pitcher With cow-dung and stick lumps 
of the same substance all round it. On these grains of barley are 
sprinkled, and as they do this they sing : ^ 

Adte fafwa men Ndg chnaaij ddhS Ndgin chanai^ tabkdn ma talma 
tuhdwan tamA hiaa. 

Adki mandwa got baHhi^ ddhS gotin baitkS, lahkia na mamdma 
aakawnn ekre nand bina, 

Jwaku Hand gtiadtn, mart tkaiurdin, baitio mdnjk uidre, ialaa mar 
gotko. 

Jo main bait ton, hhaajit jaa baithdon, Un bar an ka% utdhi iinia 
ham lebai. 

Mkaiga ka kdhul gkorwa na bkattjwa kai mokaf^ bkaaji^ ioAarikagar 
kai tUarwa tiniu ham Mai, 

tia morai kdtal gko^ama na bkaitjwa kai makor^ na morai gatkai 
Ulariga mart taetka mahia. 
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ItSiuii* Nttm*ifa *a*ai mot lagM. T» haitk* mdnjk i$f 
arifa kala% mot goiho, 

Angana $t bhaina bHtar gae^ hhauf% %e mail karau Deiwa nikari 
kam jdbai lakintga ke hdrau. 

Jo nanad guiditt, mori thakurdin^ bailh wdnjh dsar, kalao mor 
goibo. 

Debon matn idtul glorawa, bkaiijwa kai mohar, dpani gari kai 
tilariga, more gkare i^ab kuchh. 

** ^ The bnake feede in half the tank and his mate in the other 
half. Even then the tank has no beauty without the lotus. In 
half of tlie marriage shed sit the tribebmen and in the other half 
their wives. But even then the pavilion has no beauty without 
the hubband'b bister. O husband^b sibierl mist i ess of your pas- 
sionsj my mistress^ bit in the midst of the pavilion.^ '0 wife of 
my brother I if you ask me to sit here I agree, but three things 
you must give me— the hoi-se of my brother with the gold chain 
round its neck, the gold <*oiu my nephew wears, and you must 
present me with your tlnee-stiaiid gold chain.^ ^No horse, nor 
gold coin, nor thiee-stmnd chain have I.^ By village. relation- 
ship the barber^B wife is as niy husband^s sister, sit in the middle 
and smear the piiclier. The brother goes into the house and con- 
sults his wife. I shall quit my iiatixe land on account of my 
sister. O my hubl)aiurh sisler 1 mist i ess of passion, my own niistress, 
sit in the midst and smear the pitcher. will give you the 
horse with the golden chain, the nephew’s gold coin, and the three- 
strand chain round my neck.^ 

37. After this the grandfather or uncle of the biide or bride- 
groom sits on a ])latforni in the oouityaid, which has been plastered 
with cow-dung, with the comers of their garments tied together. 
This is done, they hsAhe and put on clean clothes. They sit facing 
the east, and the worship of Tel is i)erformed as follows : In a dish 
flowers, holy rice, dub grass, lietel, red lead, curds, and sweetmeats 
are placed. The Pandit makes an altar (A^<//),and Gauri and 
Oanesa are worshipped, and after them the Nine Planets [naugraha) 
to whom the offering is made. Incense is bumf, and a lamp lighted 
with camphor. The baiber then digs a hole in the giuund, in which 
the worshippers fix a harrow {kengi)^ and the earth is filled in round 
it. Then the worship}>er makes seven marks on the harrow with 
pondered rice and oil, and binds a thiead (raktka) round it and the 
saoied water pitcher {kaUa) . Two wisps of gni|| are tied to the Usp 
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ef it, and a lamp is lighted on each aide. More wiepa oE giaaa ate 
tied to the harrow, and on each a lighted lamp is fixed. The harroir 
is then worshipped, and garlands of flowers are tied round it. Thie 
worship is known as Taran toran. The offerings in this ease are 
turmeiic, washed rice, betel, and flowers. After this a shallow hole 
is dug on the right side of the house in whioh the Kohabat marks 
have been made, as ali'eady described, and the earth from the hole is 
laid on seven leaves of the plantain or Mdl tree, which am woiuhiiiped 
with an offeiing of turmeric, clean rice, flowers, curds, incense, and 
lamps. The eaiih is formed into a rude lepresentatioii of the du- 
ties who aie worshipped. This is known as Ba4u After 

this, th^ lay some shoots of the mango ti*eo on the plantain and 
9dl ]ea\es, and the hole is filled np and plastered over. The mango 
shoots aie allowed to project just over the surfin^e of the ground. 
To these woiship is again done as befoie, and this is known as 
banaapfi pifja oi the woiship of the forest goddess. 

33. This done, they return to ihe]i1atfoim and worship the gods. 
They go into the Kohahar room and do worship to the lumps of 
cow-dung fixed on the wall. This is known as Nandddi iapia mdiri, 
pd/a. Then they put two earthen pots on the fire-place and tie 
threads (rabiba) round them. Under them is placed some* mango 
wood, but it is not lighted. They return to the Kohabar room, and 
again worship the sixteen lumps of cow-dung placed on the wall. 
To them is fixed a piece of new cloth d^ed in turmeric. This is 
known as Kvmtir jddi khodai mdtri pdja. Next a small earthen 
vessel is covered with a now cloth dyed in turmeric, and the worship- 
per mentally repeats the names of his deceased relations up to the 
seventh generation, and drops a grain of rice at the name of each. 
The names of both male and female ancestors are repeated, and the 
hair of each pair of worshippers is tied together and upon it milk 
and siarbat is poured, so as to fall into the vessel into which the rice 
has been dropped. 

89. When this is done, the bride or bridegroom, according to 
whidi &mily is performing the rite, is seated on a wooden stool 
(pMo) on the platform, and under it barley or rice is scattered. 
Oil and turmeiic ore sprinkled with a wisp of grass on the imagea 
of Oauri and Ganesa, and the Pandit does the same for the bride 
or bridegroom, as the case may be. After this seven women whose 
husbands are alive rub oil and turmeric on the body of the bride or 
bridegroom, and sing a song, kissing the hdb, knees, hieas^ 

You III. o 
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dicmldmi «nd forehead of the bride or bridegroom. Bioe^ pnleOi 
ud oakes are distributedi and songs are snng^ and in the evening the 
friends are entertained. 

40. Next the father^s sister of the boy or girl is called. Her 
head is oiled and the parting marked with red-lead. A new earthen 
pot, to the outside of which lumps of cow-dung are fixed, is placed on 
the fire-place close to the platform near the harrow, and the sister of 
the father of the boy or girl pai'ches twenty-five sers of paddy in it, 
and a song is sung. Flour, turmeric, and water are then mixed up 
in the same pot, and when it is taken off the fire-place the heads 
of seven women whose husbands are alive are decorated with oil and 
red-lead. These women proceed to make an image of Gauri. 
Thirty-five sere of rice flour are kneaded and mixed with sugar and 
fruits. Out of this are made the images of a male and female. 
Sometimes two pair of images are made, and the female image is 
dressed with women's ornaments and the male with those of a 
man. 

41. After this, at the house of the bride, the rite of Soiig 
idndhna is done. A box is filled with the trinkets, red-lead, etc., used 
by a woman who is not a widow. These are put in the box by seven 
women whose husbands are alive. That night, al)out two hours 
before dawn, the bride and her female friends take some rice and a 
red-lead box and go to the house of a Dhobin to ask for soidff. She 
has her head smeaied with oil and red-lead near the Dhobi's washing- 
tub {ndnd). The Dhobin sits facing the east, and the bride opposite 
her. The Dhobin covers the bride's head with her sheet, and marks 
the parting of her hair with red-lead, with the finger of her left 
hand. Then she lubs her own forehead against that of the bride, 
and the bride gives her the box of red-lead while a song is sung. 
Then th^ go in succession to the houses of seven women whose 
husbands are alive, and to each of them the bride gives a box of red- 
lead. Tliey return home just as the day dawns. A number of 
women who are not widows are invited and fed, and the bride sits 
before them on a wooden stool on the platform, under which rice is 
sprinkled. Behind her sits her mother, grandmother or aunt, who 
covers the bride's head with her sheet. A leaf platter is placed 
before the bride, and each of the women gives her ipkd/ or the 
symbol of married happiness in this way : Each woman puts in the 
bride's dish cakes (pdri), sugar, curds, two pice and a box of red- 
lead, and covm her head with her sheet. EaSl^woman inarks her 
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own luMid with red, and (he bride does the same eeren ihnee, tdking 
the colour from the heads of the married women. While this cere* 
mony goes on the biide and the women fast. Then follows a general 
feast. 

Meanwhile, at the house of the boy on the BhatwSn or 
day but one before the wedding, all the brethren are fed, and those 
who intend to accompany the prooession have uncooked food 
served out to them. Dancing goes on at the door. On the 
morning of the wedding day the boy is anointed with turmeric 
and oil, and part of his head is shaved. Then he is made to 
stand on a plough yoke {judtha), and the Nfti or Kahllr liathes him. 
The water thus used is receivoil in an earthen |M>t, and bis body is 
wiped with a cloih, which is the perquisite of the man who bathed 
him. A new loin-cloth is put on him, and tlie old one is given to 
the NAi. Ilis father^s sisti^r moves over his head mustard and salt 
to bsffle the Evil-eye, and lights a lamp before him. He is 
then seated on a wooden stool, under which riee is sprinkled on the 
platform i the NAi cuts his nails, while the BAri holds an nmbrella 
over his head. When the nail-cutting is over, the women give a ^ 
present to the Nai, who dyes the feet of the boy with lac [mahdwar). 
The tailor then dresses him in his wedding suit, and the SunAr brings 
his ornaments. lie puts the marriage bracelet (kangan) on his 
wrist. The Pandit marks his forehead with sandal-wood, and his 
father's sister marks his eyelids with lanip-blaek. Next the Mftli 
puts the marriage crown {maur) on his head, and all these persons 
are rewarded by the jwirents, 

4*). Next, the husband of the bridegroom^s father's sister does 
the rite known as Takri nherna. Ho holds a thread and walks seven 
times round the l)oy. When the circuits are complete, the thread 
is broken. For this ho reoeives a present. Then he pounds some 
rice, of which a little is tied in a red cloth round the wrist of the 
boy with the thread which has already been used in this ceremony. 
This done, the bridegroom comes out and gets into his palanquin, 
aooompanied by his mother or grandmother. Thqr are all carried 
round a woll which has been duly married and music is played. 
While ho goes round the well, his other female relations sit by turns 
in the palanquin, and each of them gives four pice to thr KahAr 
bearers. This ceTomony is known as D^ra ekapAwan. Next the 
mother offers her fareaet to her son, and as the women return 
home the procession starts for the honse of the faride. 

Toi. III. o 2 
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44. That night again the women frienda are invitedi and a rice 
mortar is placed on the platform. On this the mother and grand- 
mother sit^ and on it is placed a pot fall of barley floor and sweet- 
meats, and a lamp is lighted. A basket is put over all, and finally 
the food is distributed to seven women whose husbands are alive, and 
they bit round the pot and drum on it with sticks. 

45. The actual maridage rite at the bride^s house is of the normal 
type, and need not be described at length. 

46. K&yasths are Hindus, but belong to various religious sects : 

Beligion ^ome are Saivas, some S&ktas, some Yaishnavas. 

The first two predominate. Some few are 
NAnakshdhis, Kabirpanthis or AchAris, or belong to the Arya SamAj. 
The fact of their belonging to different sectsjdoes not prevent them 
from associating freely as members of the same brotherhood. A 
man of the Vaishnava sect may many a SAkta woman, provided 
the rules of exogamy aie observed, and after the marriage it will be 
optional for the woman to give up animal flesh and wine or to 
continue to use them, even though the husband as a Yaishnava be 
a vegetal ian and total abstainer. Chitragupta, the progenitor of the 
caste, is worshipped by them daily, in places where a temple in 
hie honour exists. In other places he is worshipped annually on 
the second day of the bright fortnight of the month KArttik, which 
is known as the Yamadvitiya, Chitragupta being one of the fourteen 
Yamas. He is also worbhi])ped on the second day of the dark 
fortnight of the month of Chait. The offerings to him consist of 
fruits, sweetmeats, and money, the last bemg appropriated the 
PujAri or BrAhman priest in charge of the temple. Worship is 
also done to the Kula devatas, or family gods, which aro different 
in different families. The other deities worshipped arc the same as 
those of the other higher Hindu eastes. The chief among these 
are Durga, Jayanii, Lakshmi, Shambhari, MahAdeva, Yishnu, 
Ganesa^ Krishna, Bama, Ganga, Ananta, and NAiAyana. BrAh- 
mans are employed for all religious rites, and are received on an 
equality with other Brahmans. They are geiiciully knowm hy the 
titles of Purohit, PAdha, AchArya, etc. 

47. Notwithstanding the jealousy writh which th^ are regarded 

Social otatni and ^ astute neighbours, the social position 

oooupation.- of the oaste is a high one. Those who do not 
belong to the Yaishnava sect usually eat meat. Those who are 
SAktas drink intoxicating liquor, but it is belifi^^ that the move- 
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nMat ia favonr of total d]ganeao> hw in womt y ew done much to 
ndnoe the dmnkennen wbioh fonnerly ptsvailed to n large extent. 
Tbose who are Yauhnavas aie, o£ oonrae, atetainera. The only 
meat they eat la mntton or goat'a flesh, and in matters of food they 
are strictly orthodox. They cannot eat iaekeAi or fatiei oat of the 
same dish, or drink out of the same vessel of, or smoke ont of the 
same kugqa with, members of any caste bat their own. They will 
nse the oocoannt pipe bowl {ndrifol) of any K&yaeth, bat they 
cannot smoke ont of the monthpieoe (saieta) of any one not 
belon^ng to thrir own sub-division. Sntatwfila, or those who are 
ill^timate, cannot smoke with those of legitimate descent. All 
the sub-divisions may eat paiki together but not iaekeki. 

The occupation of the caste is in the main literary, and th^ 
have supplied many valuable officers of Government and members 
of the liar and Educational Deportment. There ate nnmerone 
Sanskrit terms indicating the present ooenparions of tiie oaste 
sneh as Lekhaka, Lipaktra, Aksharjivaka, Akshataohena, 
Aksharaohunoha, Lipaktra, and Aksharacbanchu ; Init it is imposrible 
to identify the present caste speoialiy with any of these. While the 
higher members of the caste rank high in general repnte, the 
village Lftla, who is very often an aoconntant, is in evil ,,repnte 
for his astuteness and ohioanety. 



Butrihniicn of Kdymotko according to the Censme of 1891. 
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XMWt— A elite 6t fidbrnneii, boitoMii^ lad laltintoi. IRhi 
inlydbof the Kewski ii nodend vwy dUBaoHfbeeMiii tkiif OMigi 
OB llie one aide into Binda nnd on the other into Mniiihaf md, ai 
initheeiaeitthlreoentCenaaB,eai(diioTer]r oAenNooidadiBnnd)* 
oaate d the other. They are naonlly oonaidered to ha the modem 
gapwaan ta tiTea, at ieeat in name, oC the Kaivartaa or Kenvtaa. 
Their name ia generally derived from Sanakrit “vnator/^ and 
m'M, ''oocnpation,*^ in the aeoue that they live on orl^ inter. 
But Profeaaor Lassen* asserts thatthense of ilo in this aense is 
tremely unnanal in early Sanskrit, and that the tree derivation k 
Eivarta, a oorruption d Kimvarta, meaning " a petaon following a 
kvr or degrading ooonpation." “This,” lu adds, would he in 
kee^g with the pedigree assigned to tiie caste in Mann, where the 
Kaivarta, also known as M&rgava or DSsa, is said to have keen 
begotten by a Nishida father from an Ayogavi mother, and to 
anbtist by his labonrs in boats. On the other hand, the Brahmir 
Yaiyarta Purina gives the Kaivarta a Kshatriya father and a Yaiqra 
mother as tu more distinguished parentage j for the Ayogavi, 
being bora from a Sndra &ther and a Yaisya mother, is classed 
aa pratiloma, 'begotten agunst the hair,’ or in the inverse order d 
the precedenoe d the castes.” 

S. As will be seen from the annexed figures, abstraoted from the 

loturns d the Census, a large number of the 

Tnbal oTganisatioii. E,ibU*ia Districts have r^ 

corded themschos as a sub-caste of Malllhs, and they are also 
obviously very closely mixed up with the Binds, This list gives 
their sub-castos as— AgarwAl, which is also the title of a sub-caste 
of Banyas ; BAtham from Si Avasti ; Ghogh, who say they take thmr 
name from ghouga, "a cockleshell”; JaiswAr, a common title for 
the Bub-castes d various menial tribes ; Khaibind or “ pure Binds ”; 
Kharot or “straw men MallAh ; NikhAd or NishAda. In Mirza- 
pur thqr class themselves as ChAi, Tiyar, Bathawa,or Bathama, 
Sorahiya, MuriyAri, Bind or Kewat, and Goriya, whudi are 
conneoted with the Gonr grain-parcbers and workers in stone. 
All these are endogamous, and their rule d exogamy follows the 
usual formula, cdoeAera, mamera, phupkera, mamera, by which the 
line d the aunt and uncle on the paternal and maternal odes lie 
barred as long as any recollection d relationship can be followed. 


> Quoted by tUsUy, IVtbM and QatUt, I., Sm 
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Like the MallAhe^ thqr oall themBelves the deBoendaets o£ NisULda^ 
who rowed Bflma Chandra aoroBs the Ganges on his way to Fiayftg 
or Allahftbad, and they fix the socne of this ocenrrenoe at the Bftm* 
cliaara Ghftt over the GhmgeB near Bindh&chal in the Mirzapur 
District, which they regai'd as the head-quarters of the oasie. The 
detailed Census lists give 296 names of the usual type. Their con- 
nection with other tribes is marked by names such as Bind, Ch&in, 
Kharbind, Kharwar, Koriya, Luniya, Mallah, bide by side with 
others, which exjirebs the lising pretensions of the more prosperous 
members of the tribes, as Dichhit, Gaur, Kachhwaha, Sombansi, 
and local names like Agarwal, Aharwur, Ajudli^ababi, Kanhpuriya, 
Jaiswar, Magahiya, Miithui', Pachhwahan, Sarwariya, and Sribfistab. 

3. Marriage takes place among them at the age of five or seven. 
Mr. Bibley^ notes the curious fact in Bih&r 
that ^^it is deemed of less importance that 

the bridegroom should be older than the bride, than that he should 
be taller. This point is of the first importance, and is ascertained 
by actual measurement. If the boy is shoiiyer than the girl, or if 
his height is exactly the same as hers, it is l)elieved that the union of 
the two would bring ill luck, and the mat(‘h is at once broken off/^ 
The marriage ceremonies arc of the ordinary character. A second 
wife cannot be taken during the life-time of the first unless he can 
show to the satisfaction of the council that she is barren or hope- 
lessly diseased. Widows can marry by the hagdi form. She can 
many her husband^s younger brother, and she usually does so if he 
is a bachelor and of marriageable age. A man can expel his wife 
for adultery, but inter-tribal incontinence is veiy lightly regarded, 
and can be atoned by giving a feast. But if a woman is detected in 
an intrigue with a stranger, she is permanently expelled from caste. 
A wife can also, w'ith the permisrion of the couneil, separate from 
her husband if he fail to support her. 

4. The Kewats are orthodox Hindus. To the east of the Pro- 

vince they worship Kali, Bhagawati, and their 
Beiigion. Kali is worshipped every second year 

with a sacrifice of goats and an offering of flowers. M&habir gets 
some laddu sweetmeats on a Tuesday, and the river gets a 
few drops of milk on Sundays. When they return from a vqrage 
make a burnt offering to, and hang some flowers upon, 


I Loc. cit, l.,465. 
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iheir boat. If powible, tbpy feed a few Brlhmana at the Mine 
time. Sarwariya BrUunaas officiate at their weddings and other 
oeramoniee. 

6. Hie Bttham Kewate pretend to extra parity, and axe aare« 
Oorapation and MoUl *“* ^ conform to a higher standard of living 
^ etatw. than the ordinary memljers of the tiibi^ most 

of whom, nnless they arc Bhagata, eat all kinds of fish, and even, 
it is said, the tortoise and crocodile. They drink spirits, hut will 
not eat boaf, j)ork, or fowls. Tluy will cat kaehekt cooked by no 
caste but their own; pakhi cooked by Brahmans, Kshatriyas, or 
Vaisyas. They rank on alxmt the level of the Koiri or Teli A 
Bihtr proverb quoted by Mr. Christian runs — Na«iea Ktwai 
chinks jM ; hatka log kS ekikkan hdt — “ The liarbcr and the boat* 
man arc the only people who recognise * lieir caste*fcllows ; high* 
caste jicople are good only for talk." 


J)i$lrt6utio» of Kewatt according to the Cctuut of i89/, indadinp 
Malldk Kowato. 
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KhagU— An affricaltaral tribe found in Rohilkhand, One 
derivation of the word is from Sanskrit Khadgiia, “a swords* 
man.*' According to the BudSun tradition they were originally 
ChanhSn Tliakurs, who emigrated under thoir leaders Kaoka and 
Mahosa from Ajmer in a season of a famine, about three hundred 
years ago, and settled at the town of Sahaswdn in the BudXun 
District. Here they grew in importance, and were after a time 
appointed by the Emperor of Delhi Subahs or Governors, one 
of Sahaswftn, and the other of the adjoining Pargana of Soron in 
the Etah District. They were required to pay a quarter of the 
revenue of these Farganas into the Delhi treasury, and this 
after a time they failed to do, the remittance being embazriad 
ea route by one of thrir agents, a Musalmdn, at Delhi. A 
punitive force was sent against them by tlic Emperor, and a battle 
ensued, in which both their leaders and a considerable number 
of their followers Were killed. The widows of those killed, eon* 
traiy to the custom of Th&kurs, remarried (which is known 
loeaily by the plirase kdj karna), and from this they are said to 
take the name of Khftgi. In BartiUy one tradition makes them 
the deseendants of Bfija Bhfigtratha^ a descendant of 8Xgat% whose 
austerities induced Siva to allow the Ganges to descend to the 

v1 

> From notes bj Mr. C. 8. Belmeriok, Opium D%i»rtment. BndAuie and 
Pandit Jaaardan bat Joabi, Deputy GuUeotor, Bareilly. 
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earth for the purpose of bathing the ashes of Sigara^s sons, who 
had been consumed by the wrath o£ the sage Eapila. Hence 
their special reverence for the Ganges. By another account thqr 
are descended and derive their name from R&ja Kharga, eighUi 
in descent from Raja Sdgara. In their appearance, manners, and 
customs there is nothing to corroborate tlieir claim to RAjput 
descent. There arc two sites in Saliaswan which they point out 
as moniiTnents of tlicir former glory. One is a Khera or mound 
known locally as the Old Fort/’ and the othei a mango grove 
called Lakha Fera, or the grove of the hundred thousand trees.” 

2. Then* 8uh-divibi(»ns, shown to the number of 135 in the 
detailed Census lists, ai'c of the usual tyt>c Side b}' side with 
tribal names like Bais, Baiswar, Banya, Banjfira, Chandeli, Chau- 
hdn, Balera, Dhimar, Gaurahar, KharlunUa, Lodha, Raghu- 
bansi, Raikwir, Rajput, Rathaur, Sainiklior, Somljansi, and 
Tomar, we iind the usual local titles, such as Ajmeii, Amiit- 
puriya, Chandpuiiya, Jaisw&r, Jalalpuriya, Mathuriya. 

3. Their manners and customs arc exactly the same as those of 

inforiii* Hindu tribes, such as the Lodha. 

HaniierB and ouBtnms. ^ ^ , 

They do not iicifomi the regular Srdtldha^ but 
in the Kanagat, or fortnight soeicdtothc manes of the dead, they 
do what may be called the minor Stdddha by fecKling Brahmans 
and offering sacred balls {ptnda). They recognise widow marriage 
by the Kdj form and also the leviratc. Tlie\ worship tho Ganges, 
Siva, Devi, and Gauesa, but are not initiated into any particular soot. 
Their priests are SanSdhya Brahmans, who hold a low rank in their 
tribe. In their demonology they follow closcdy the customs of the 
inferior Hindu tribes by whom they arc surrounded. As a local 
godiing they chiefl} woiship Bhdmija. They will cat pakH with 
Kididrs; they eat kachehi with none but members of their own tribe, 
but they will eat kacheht prcjiarcd by Agarwalas and no other class 
of Banyas. Some families refuse, according to general Hindu 
custom, to have the noses of their girls pierced or to allow them 
to wear nose-rings. For this they aie unable to assign any reason. 
They do not hold land as zamfndfirs, but they are excellent agri* 
enlturists, industrions, thrifty, and well-behaved. 

4. For the distribntion of the Khfigi, see under lodha. 

Xhairwa.^A small tribe of catechu-makers and cultivators 
found in Jhinsi. Thqr do not appear under this name in the last 


^ BsMd on notes snppUed thiongli Hr. H. 0. Venurd, C. 8 m tsli^mr. 
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CeilBiiB. They Uke their name from the Kiair tree (Sanskrit 
K^adira, the aeaeia eateeiu). They are admittedly a compound of 
various jungle tribes who have taken to this special occupation. 
They have some vague traditions that they once were lords of 
the country » and that their ancestor was a prince, who was defeated 
and driven into the jungles by his elder brother. Thqr allege 
that their ancestors came into the Jhftnsi District in the time of 
BA,ja Chhatar S&l of Panna, who died in 1713 A. D. By another 
account they are an offshoot of the Sahariyas, with whom thrir 
goird9 am said to be identical : this is far from improbable. 

2. They do not marry in their own gotra^ or in the family of 
^ ^ their malernal uncle, father’s sister, or 

motheris sister for six generations after the 
last intermarriage. They profess now to have abandoned the prac- 
tice of introduring strangers into the caste. A second marriage 
is allowed only if the first wife be ))arren. Concubinage is toler- 
ated. Pre-nuptial immorality is lightly regarded, provided the paraf- 
mour of the girl is a member of the tribe ; in this case the stigma is 
removed by a tribal feast Marriage takes ])lacc between the age 
of seven and fifteen. Ihe matcdi is arranged by the father or 
maternal uncle of the hoy. There is no freedom of choice 
allowed to the pair themselves. When the family of either party 
is considered less respectable than tliat of the other, a sum of money 
is paid to help the marriage expenses. This does not go to the 
parties themselves, but to the father, who s})cnds it at the wedding. 
A wife can be turned out by her husband on proof of adultery. 
Such a woman can re-many in the tribe by the tagdi form, if her 
friends give a feast to purify her. C'hildrcn by any sort of marriage 
or connection which has been sanctioned and approved by the coun- 
cil share as heirs in the goods of thrir late father. Children by a 
father or of a woman of another caste are not admitted to tribal 
privileges. Widow marriage and the levirate under the usual re- 
strictions are recognised, and it seems to be compulsory on the widow 
to marry the younger brother of her late husband if he be willmg 
to take her. It is also said that the fiction prevails that the 
children of the levir are those of his late brother ; if this be true, it 
is perhaps a solitary instance of this idea among castes like this. 

.t S. When a woman is seven months pregnant a tribal feast is 

given the father. ^ woman of the Basor 
Birth oersmomei. ^ midwif^ vA her place is taken 


Birth oersmoniei. 
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M none by the wife of the barber. On the tmtb day ie the 
when the mother is bathed and the clansmen fed. Diere is 
no trace of the oonvado. Adoption ie recognised when the ofaiid is 
fermally accepted in the presence of the members of the council. 
Just before puberty the cars are bored and the ceremomal shaving 
(«if«rs») takes place. 

4. The betrothal is fixed by the payment of a rupee to the bride- 

„ groom ; his forehcail is marked, and then the 

Mferriage ooremotiioi* 

en^a^ment cannot \h} broken. 1'lic binding 
part of the marriage ceremony ie the pheti, or walking loiiiid the 
marriage shod. They perform the eerf^mony, each as it is, them* 
eel VOS, and do not employ Brdhmans. 

5. The adult dead are burnt near the village. The aehes are 

_ . tlir< wn into some noiirhlxmrinfl: biream, and 

Death oeremonieB. n « 

the bones reseived for removal to the Ganges. 

They do not employ Brj limans at these eeremonios, and do not per- 
form the Siddfihn. IJie man who lighted the pyre is impure for 
eleven days, when he bhavc<4, bathes, gives the funeral feast and some 
nncooked grain to a Brahman. 

6. As already smd, they do not accept the religious services of 

Brahmniis. Tliey usually worship T)cvi with a 
sacniiee of goats or rams. Their holidays are 
the BAm Naumi, Janaki Naumi, Siva B&tri, Jnnamashtami, DeothSn, 
Phaguaor Iloli, Diwdli, Dasalira, Sankrant, and Ndgpanehami. The 
women have the Tija as their festival They have* much fi*ar of the 
ghosts of the dead, and lay out food and drink to propitiate them* 
But they have no time sacred to the worship of aneestors, whom they 
seem to regard as a sort of family guaidians to be propitiated in 
times of sickness and other trouble. They believe in the usual meet- 
ing omens. When one or two children die in succession they give 
the next baby an opprobrious name. AH of them have two names— 
one for ordinaiy use, and a second, which is kept secret, and used 
only for ceremonial purposes. Th^ swear by taking a loia full of 
water on their heads, by standing in water, by going to the temple 
of Devi, and by putting fire on the palm of the right hand. They 
know little of magic and witchcraft. They are firm believers in 
demoniacal possession, and in cases of illness call in a sorocrer to 
drive ofE the evil spirit. Thqr believe in dreams, which are inter- 
preted by some old person of the tribe; dreams which appear 
towards tibe morning generally tom out true. Good-looking or 
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prosperous people are likely to be attacked by^tbeEviU^e ; its effeots 
are obviated by waving some salt and pepper round the head of the 
patient and then throwing them on the fire. They object to touch 
Chamfirs, Bhangis, Koris^ and Kumhars. 

7. They practise the usual taboos of avoiding eating at the house 

of a son-in-law and calling the wife or head 
Sooial oaRtomi. family by name. They eat goats’ 

meat and fish and drink spirits. They will not cat lx$ef . At the 
ooxnmenccment of a meal they dedicate a scrap of food to Dcvi« 
They use intoxicants^ such as bhangy gdaja, and opium. Their 
salutations are Rdm! tidnil Jag Kruhna ! Jag Rddha Rmhna. 
They cat and smoke only with clansmen. 

8. Their occupation is making catechu from the wood of the 

Khaif tree. In this they approximate to the 
Ooonpatioii. Khairis of the Lower Himalayas^ who are 


usually Domsi and to the Kathkftris of Bombay^ who represent 
themselves as descended from the monkeys of the army of Kftma. 
I'hcse people in Bombay now subsist almost entirely by hunting ; 
now that their more legitimate oa*upation of pieparing catechu 
(Kath\ has been interfered with, they habitually killand eat monkeys 
shooting them with bows and arrows. In order to approach with- 
in range they are obliged to have recourse to stratagem, as the mon- 
k^s at once recognise them in their ordinary costume. Ihe ruse 
usually adopted is for one of the best shots to put on a woman’s 
robe under the ample folds of which ho conceals his murderous 
weapons. Approaching the tree on which the monkeys are seated, 
the sportsman affects the utmost unconeom and busies himself with 
the innocent occupation of pi(*king up twigs and leaves. Thus dis- 
arming suspicion, ho is enabled to get a sufficiently close shot to 
render success a certainty.” To illustrate the superstitious ideas 
connected with the manufactuio of catechu, it may be noted that in 
Bombay every year, on the day after the Iloli, the ehulha cere- 
mony takes place. In a trench, seven feet long by three and about 
tlu'cedcepi AT^/ftrlogs ai*e carefully stacked and closely packed till 
thqr stand in a heap about two feet above ground. The pile is then 
set on fire and allowed to burn to the level of the ground. The vil- 
lage sweeper breaks a cocoanut, kills a couple of fowls, and sprinkles 
little liquor near the pile. Then, after washing their feet, the 
sweeper and the village headman walk bar^oot hurriedly across the 
fire. Aftei* this thestrangers come to fulfil vosrs, and giving one anna 
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■ndft half ooooaimt to the sweeper and the other half oooQaanttothe 
head man, wash their feet and taming to the left walk over the^le 
the fire seems to oaoee none of them any pain." * 

The same form of fire worship prevails among the Dasfidhs and 
similar tribes in the Eastern Districts of these Provinces. In 
Minsapor the bofliness of preparing catechu is almost entirely 
confined to the Bhuiyas and Bhniyftrs. 

Ehandelw&ly EhaiidelwfilA**‘~~'d. snb-caste of BanyaSy with 
a Hindu and Jaina branch, foimd principally in the Western Dis- 
tricts. Th^ take their name from the town of Rhandela, north of 
Jaypnr, like the tribe of BriHimans of the same namsi Thor tradi- 
tion is that there were four brothers who were soldiers. One day 
they went ont hunting and killed a favourite deer belonging to a 
hermit. He was about to destroy them by his curse, when they 
promised to abandon t'oldiering and hunting. From them the pM> 
sent Khandelwftls are descended. This is the sub-caste to whioh 
most of the celebrated Mathura Seths belong. 

8. The Khsndelwfils have seventy-two yotrst, of .whidli the follow- 
ing list wah procured in Mirzapur Tora- 
tema organuation. ^ Baiwya j Dhamani j Dhankaliya j Dan- 

gaich;Maohhiw&l ;Pabawftl ] Barhera; Batwaraj Kolwal; 8anbliariya| 
Bail(l ) } Burhwaliya ; Thakuriya ; Kadftwat ; Riwat ; JhAlftni j Sann- 
khiya ; Nfttftni ; Vais; Amairiya; DAn; Jasoriya; Oandhi; Kattaj 
Kath ; KayathwAl ; Kathoriya ; Kilkiliya ; Khunteta ; Khariwat j 
Jhaginiya ; TAmi ; Tomoliya ; Dubfidhn ; Pitaliya; BA jArghar; Bhukh- 
mAra ; Methi ; MAnikbahora ; Mamoriya ; Sethi ; Ilaldiha; Akar j 
Ohiya ; Babb; Bhagla; Pharsoiya ; PAtoda ; BanwAri ; Bhusar ; Bar- 
gota ; MdiarwAl ; Sahoriya ; Atoriya ; MAIi ; NArAyanwAl ; Bajoriyaj 
Bisaura; Harsoiya; BharAriya; Sankhani; Bhuriya ; Patoriya, Bawaii, 
or Babari ; BAr ; Mangrauriya ; Pagurewa ; Goliya ; Chamariya ; 
Bail (8) ; Tandwaiya. It would be ubelcss to speculate on the 
ti Mwniwg of these names : some are plainly connected in some way 
with other existing castes, some are local, and others occnpational. 

8. The prohibited degrees in marriage are tlie bridegroom^s 
gotra, that of his maternal uncle, and those 
^**"^*' of the maternal uncle of his &ther and 

« BombovOafsttcer, Z.,48;in.. 810; and on the Onteohn Indnetij, WntU 
Dietjonary tj Beenomte Proiutt$, I., 27, $qq. 

• From MuiniriM at Minapnr and a note hjr Bibs IM Chaad, Kbandelulh 
UiSiye OoBuniaaiflnar to Hie Hisfanaas the Xahlilja o(,BaaaNa. 

Vot. III. 
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mother. Girls are usually married beforethe of twelve. A man 
oaimot many a seoond wife during the lifetime of the first without 
her consent. Widow marriage is not peimitted. 

4. Th^ are usually initiated into the Vaishnava sect. Their 
gurghardna or family of spiritnai guides is 
ihe Sadhubara of Jaypur, Their priests are 

Oaur BrAlimans. They are said to have either twenty-four or 
thirteen clan goddesses ; but it has been found impossible to procure 
aoomplele list. The following eleven are named at Mirzapur:~ 
Chawan ; Ndgin ; Baburi ; Jiyan ; Atan ; Kalyftni ; Mukhta j Sakrai 
Mftta ; Td.mbi ; Loha ; and Jhalii. One of these goddesses goes to 
three gotraa. They are worshipped after child-birth and marriage 
and at the Nauratra in the months of Chait and Kuax. Nine 
kinds of sweeimoats are offered to them^ viz.y papari, gvjhigu^ 
pkeni^ doyatha^ pua, ghughuri^ hasar, khir^ and halwa. Garlands 
of flowers and the fire sacrifice {horn) are also made as offerings. 

5. The use of meat and spirits is prohibited in the sub-easte. 
They cat kachehi cooked only by Oaur Brah- 
mans and their own castemcn. They eat pakki 

cooked by Agarwalas^ Oswald and Maheswari Banyas. Only 
Kahftrs^ N&ib| and lower castes will cat kachehi cooked by them. 


Sooifll nilea. 


Didributioa of ike Ehandelwdl Banyac according to the Cenme 

0/1891. 



PlITSlOT. 




Hindus. 

Jainas. 

Total. 

Sah&ranpur . 

S 

• 

• 

• 


26 

74 

99 

lAuziffsTnagar 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

15 

2 

17 

Ifleemt • 


. 

• 

e 


2SS 

40 

278 

Bnlandsbahr 

• 


a 

• 

• 

1 

... 

1 

Aligarh 


• 

. 

• 

• 

282 


882 

Hsthuia 

• 

■ 

. 

• 

• 

2.388 

848 

8,686 

Agra • 

• 

. 

• 

• 


1.599 

720 

8,318 

Farrakh&b4d 

• 

. 

• 

. 

« 

72 

86 

lOB 

Jlafaipuri . 

e 

. 

• 

• 

• 

122 

... 

1 123 

Etiwah . 

1 

• 

. 

• 

• 

s 

506 

• 

... 

606 
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JHifrUtdiom tf tie ElendeUeSl Ba»fa* MewUrn i t§ tk$ CSmmm« 
of oontd. 


DlBTmiOT. 1 

Hmdiia. 

Jaiaac. 

Total. 

Baieflij 

• 

a 

• • 

a 

6 

... 

6 

Bijnor 

• 

a 

• • 

a 

62 

112 

10ft 

Budiun 


a 

• a 

a 

40 

26 

66 

MorAd&Ud . 

• 

• 

• • 

a 

250 

666 

816 

Filibhlt • 

a 

• 

• • 

a 

68 


68 

Cawnpar • 


a 

■ • 

a 

ffi* 

11 

11 

BAnda 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

30 

■•t 

80 

AllahAbAd . 

a 

• 

a a 

a 

79 

a.t 

70 

Benaiea • 

a 

a 

• • 

a 

40 


40 

Mirzapar • 

• 


• • 

a 

27 

• •a 

27 

Lucknow • 

a 

• 

• • 


20 

48 

68 

Hardoi • 

a 

• 

» • 

a 

18 

aaa 

18 

FkrtAbgarh 

a 

• 

• 

a 

8 

aaa 

8 

B&iabarki 

• 

a 

• • 

a 

••• 

6 

6 




Total 


6,886 

1,986 

7^71 


EliandelwaL*^A local tnbc of Brahmaub, wlio take their name 
from the town of Kliandola m the Jay]mr territory on the liorders 
of Shaikhftwatu They claim to be a branch of the Adi Gauda or 
high elas^t Ganr Biahmans. 


J)i9Mhution of Khandelwdl Brdkmans according io the Cencuc 

of mu 


DlBTRlCTa 

Nnmberc. 

Dibtbict. 

Nnmbm, 

BakAianpnr • 

■ 

Etah • • • a 

7 

llecmt • • • 


BodAnn • • , • 

48 

Bnlaadahahr • 

H 

MorAdAbAd . 

84 

JIathnra . • • • 


Hamifpnr • # 

6 

Agm 

■ 

Total 

845^ 
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SSiang&r^^ Khag&r.— -A tribe of thieves and village watohmen 
practically confined to Bnndelkhand* Th^ are also known as 
B&o Khang&r in relation to thrir alleged R&jput descent, or Bftwat. 
When they hold the post of village watchmen^ th^ are ciJled 
KotwftI or Kotw3.r, head policemen/^ There is much controvert 
as to the meaning of the name. According to some it is connected 
with the Hindi Khankk^ Sanskrit Karkara^ withered or degraded/^ 
Others derive it from Khadga^ a sword/^ 

2. The tradition of the caste is that they were formerly Bftjputs 
of the Khagar sept and were degraded. One 
Tribal legends. tradition tells that they entered Bundelkhand 

from somewhere to the north of Kalpi, and took service with the 
Bundcia Bfijputs. Their chief settlement was at Knr&rgarh in the 
Bhikamgarh State. They failed to pay their revenue, and by the 
orders of the Eminiror Ak1)ar, the Buiidela Baja, with the help of 
some Gaharwfir Rajputs from Kaslii or Benares, destroyed them 
giving them drugged wine to drink, and then massacred them. It 
is needless to say that this is a legend common to many of the 
degraded tribes, such as the Bhars and others. Their RSja at the 
time was Naga Raja, and, after the masbaere of his followers, he 
and his KSni cs(‘aped, lie out ofE half his mubta(*he, and she took 
off half her jewelry, wliich they swore not to wear again until they 
wreaked their revenge on the Bundelas. By another legend only 
the Rfini escaped the massacre of the tribe. She took refuge in a 
field of saffron {kusum), whence she was rescued by some ParihAr 
Bftjputs, and bore a son, who was the ancestor of the present Khan- 
gftrs. All this is, of course, more folk-lore, and this escape of the 
pregnant mother is one of the stock incidents in the folk-tales. It 
is said that no Khangar is, even to the present day, allowed to enter 
the fort of Kurftr, and that, in memory of the birth of their ancestor 
in the saffron field, no Klmngar will wear cloth dyed with saffi'on. 
Another legend runs that the Bundela Raja had a son by a Khangftr 
woman, who was called Baghel, and received Kniftr as his inherit- 
ance. Ills descendants are now known as Bimhar, and until lately 
they were not acknowlodgetl by the Khangars ; this has been lately 
allowed after a tribal council. By another account they were the 


1 Based on notes by Mr. J. S. Meston, O.S., Settlement Offioer, JhAnei ; Mr. W. 
Oookbum, Deputy CoUeotor, JAlann ; and M. Kaxam Ahmad, Deputy CoUeoior, 
JhAnei. 
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deeoendttitB o£ Bftja Bijay Sioh of Gbrnf and were exterminated fcj 
the Gaharwftr Rfi jputs from Kashi^ becauBe their Rfi ja dared to 
propose to marry a Oaharwf r prh This legend is also common 
to a number of tribes of the same social rank. They also say that 
one of the Bhadauriya Rajputs once married in their scpt^ and to 
this day that, whenever there is a marriage among the filiaflaiiriyas, 
the house-master sends for a Khangar and marks his back with his 
hand sieoited in turmeric insfore he pays the same mark of respect to 
his other guests. As a further mark of their Kshatriya descent, 
they say that they to this day give a sword as a marriage gift, as 
other Bdjputs do. Further, whenever a new Bundcla Rd ja of Datiya 
is enthroned, a model of the Kurftr fort and of the last Khangar Rdja 
is made in clay, which the Bundcla breaks as part of the ceremony. 
Still another stoiy tells that one of their Rajas once offered his 
head to Devi and the goddess I'oplied, '^Wash it'^ [khangdrna)* 
From this th^ were called Khangar. 

S. All these legends are an interesting example of a process 
which has undoubtedly gone towards the formation of many 
Rftjpnt septs. That there is a large body of tiadition in corrobora- 
tion of the Rajput descent of the tribe is quite certain. It may 
also be assumed as true that the Khang&rs were onoe lords of that 
part of the country ; but when we examine their system of gotrUf 
it seems plain that their claim to Ri jput lineage cannot be accepted. 
They have, in fact, a well-developed totemistic^ series of gotrai 
which marks them down at onoe to be of Dravidian origin* * 

4. One list of these is as follows Sardu ; Bh^rta; Parsaniya ; 

Tril.aorganU.bon. Bibora j HathRotiya ; Maltiya ; Kurariya j 

OhorRotiya; BilRotiya; Bijaniya ; Bliarda > 
Nfihargotiya ; NdRRoiiya ; KnsamRotiya ; and Bargotiya. Of 
these, the SArdu arc said to he the luRhoat, and will not drink spirite, 
in memory of the catastrophe which fell upon the clan at the hands 
of the Boudelas. The IlathRotiya claim kindred with tho elephant 
{kdthi), and at marriages mount the bridegroom on an elephant ; 
the Ohorgotiya similarly respect the horse [ghora ) ; the Ndhargo* 
tiya axe of the kindred of the lion {»dkar ) ; tho Bargotiya with the 
bar or banyan tree, which they woraltip; the Ndggotiya with 
the ndfa or serpent ; and tlie Kusumgotiya with the safflower 
(lataai). Another list gives tho Khargotiya and Sangotiya^ who 
are oonnected in the same way with the grass {ikar) and hemp plant 
(ms), a tiiizd list givee as one of their gctrai Basw, vrfddi is 
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the name of aDom sulHsaBte; Nimgotiya, sprang from the af« tree; 
Gohiya from the goh or ignana ; and B&mhan BanUjn^ who ehim to 
be half Brfthmans and half BAjpots ; and to them apparently totem* 
ietio names may be added from the Censns lists'— Chhaefahdndar, 
** mnsk'rat ** ; Gajgoti, the kindred of the elephant '* ; Hirangot, 
"thekin^iedof the deer '^;Fipariya,'‘ of the Ftpol tree/* BeeidaB 
tins there is a tribal legend that they ate the foretsthen of the 
Arakhs, a distinctly Dravidian caste, who are said to he an offshoot 
from them. This totemistic tribal stmctore clearly shows their 
Draridian origin, and disposes of their claim to Bfijpat descent. 
They ate, in short, on the same level as the Benhans BAjpats, ^riio 
are Kharw&ra, and the PAsi and Bhar tribes of Oadh, some of whom 
have almost certainly snccoeded in establishing a fictHdons BAjpot 
connection. It was oat of such elements doubtless that many of 
the RAjpnt tril)es were formed, and in the case of the Khongftrs it 
is only from the &ct tliat they have as yet been nnable to shed off 
tbrir totemistic sections that we arc able actually to ascertain their 
real origin. The lesson is a useful one in dealing with the preten- 
sions of many now degraded tribes to a higher origin, and it would 
not 1)0 perhaps ton much to say that while we liave instances in 
plenty of trilics who have raised themselves in the social scale, it 
would bo difficult to iK)int to one undoubted instance of a tribe 
which, having once arrived at that stage of onlturo to enable them 
to assert the rank of BAjpnts, ever fell back into the grade of 
landless labourers and thieves such as the KhangArs are at piesent. 

6 . The rule of exogamy is tliat a man does not marry in the 

golra of his father or mother until three 
Mairiago fulofls , 

generatiouB have passed^ and they have the 

nBTial formula known aB didk haehdice, or avoidance of blood rela- 
tioiiB, which i» common to them and all ordinary HinduB, and is in- 
tended to reinforce the gotta law of exogamy and prevent intennar- 
riage^ wbich^ without it, would still be poBsible. In their ceremonieB 
there iB a line drawn between the more respectable Khangfirs^ who 
ape a lUjput descent^ and the Kotw&r or village watchman class, 
who retain many usages of a^more primitive type. Thus, the 
higher claBs KIiangftrB profess to have only quite recently adopted 
the custom of widow marriage and the levirate, which is admittedly 
authorised among those of the lower class. Among the Nfthar- 
gotiyas the clothes of the bridegroom ale^dyed with turmeric, and 
with saffron among the other sections. The lower members of the 
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tribe employ no bnrber or Brihman exocpt for the eotoal oeremony, 
while among the higher class the prdimiiiary negoiMitioiMi and 
eenmony are performed in the orthodox way. The more respeot- 
ablo Khangin ere now prohibiting oonoubinage with women of 
other triheoi but a low-grade man may beep a oononbine of a eaete 
other than hie own, provided it be a grade enperior to hk own. 
A man oannot marry a second wife withont the distinot leaiveaf the 
first wife^ At a marriage among reepootable Khangira the bride- 
gromn is expected to send five mpeee by the barbm who arranges 
the matoh ; the same sum when the feya* or fixing of the wed- 
ding day comes off. On the othw hand, the father of the bridegsoom 
receives a pesent of one mpee when he enters the village of the 
bride, ten mpeee when he reaches her door; her mother gives him 
a mpee when ha goes to her room after the marriage: besides 
which ail the bride's relationB are expected to give something. All 
the other ceremonies at a resjiootable wedding are of the normal 
character. 


6. The birth rites are of the usual kiwi. When a boy is bom 

^ the mark of tlie Swfibtika in made on the 

wall of the house, and on the thirteenth day’ 
a cow-dung Swastika is made and taken to a tank, into which it is 
flung. Zaddu (sweets made of rice) are distributed, which are 
known as chkathi id ekdnwtd, or the rioc of the sixth day." There 
is no sign of the oonvade, but it is confmp’y to etiquette for the 
feither to talk almut the birth of lus child or to receive the congm- 
tiilations of his friends. He leaves the grandfather of the diild to 
reeeivo and interview friends who call for this purjmse. 

7. Khaiigfirs are all Hindus, and by preference worshippws 

of Devi* In addition, they worshiikthesaint- 
Beligion. ^ forefathers of the tribe, N4ga Bibn and 

Kaneriya Baba. The worship of the latter seems to Ire confinedto 
the lower section of the tribe. Th^ also make periodical pilgrim- 
ages to Emir, the original home of the tribe, where they worship 
OidwinsB M&ta, a tribal mother who has a shrine on the embank- 
ment of the lake. Each family among the lower class Khangin 
makes a platform to Kaneriya Biba at his house, and offen e|^ 
and coonanuts on the oooasions of domestic cciemonies, sach ne 
Inrth or marriage. The worship is performed at night, and is kept 
secret : only members of the family can reoave a share of offerings 
{ptafdd). At marriages the women do the mysterious Mehra Pfija, 


Belifpon. 
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or woman worahip, at which only members of the family on the 
paternal side are allowed to attend. 

8. Tree worship is very well developed among the tribe. The 

Two w wMp Rejemriy* section worship the tree 

° {abrut preeatoriui) } the Jacheriyas, the Joe- 

her tree ; the Sananriyas, the na»di tree ; the Bdiyas, the bel or agle 
marmeht ; jast as the Bagnliyas worslup the baguta or paddy>bird 
and the Magariyas the magar or alligator. All Khangftrs worship 
the anola {pkgllanthue embliea) on the ninth day of the waxing 
moon of Kftrttih. The worship of the bar or baiqran tree by the 
Bargotiya subdivision has been already referred to. 

9. Unlike tbe higher castes, they have a tribal coundl {paneidfaf), 

life end ooeupe- ® president (mttkHga), who is appointed 

from time to time on the ground of fitness 
for the post. Tiiey have some connection with ennnehs. One of 
thdr women, they say, wee once saved by an eunuch, and to this 
day eunuchs call Khangirs bkdnja or aster’s son. The higher class 
Khangftrs will cat only tbe food which is permitted to Bl jputs ; 
those of the lower sort no doubt eat jungle animats, and, it is said, 
various kinds of vermin ; but if they do so, they do not care to 
admit tbe &ct. Their rules of eating are uncertain. According to 
one account they will eat pakH and with Knrmis ; according 

to another they will cat kaeheii cooked liy any Brahman, Bdjput, 
or Banya, and pakki from the hand of any one but a Chamdr, 
Dhobi, Mehtar, Kori, or Basor. They will not smoke with any 
caste but thdr own. Tho Nfii is said to Ixi the highest caste which 
will eat pakki with them. The Kori will eat kaehehi and Brdh- 
mans will drink water drawn by them but it is not quite certain 
how far these rules apply to the whole caste, or only to tho more 
respectable branch. The Khang&rs ate landless labourers, except 
in very few instances. They serve the Bnndelas as servants, and 
as they have a very indifferent reputation, they are very often 
appointed village watchmen on the same principle that PAsis very 
often hold the same position in Oudh and the Eastern Districts of 
the Province. Though not exactly a criminal tribe, they are prone 
to commit thefts and burglaries. 
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ItMfibutiim of Khangdrt aeeording to the Ceutut of 1891. 


Dibtbict. 

B 

Chikwa. 

Hngdae 

Othera. 

Total. 

HitburB • 

e 

a 


aaa 

aaa 

see 

188 

188 

Agra 

a 

• 


aaa 

aaa 

sas 

6 

6 

Mainpuri • 

a 

• 

• 

ee. 

aaa 

aaa 

59 

69 

Xt&whh . 

• 

• 

• 

18 

aaa 

sea 

147 

166 

Bijnor . 

a 

« 

• 

aae 

aaa 

aaa 

8 

8 

Cawnpnr • 

e 

• 


364 

• •a 

aaa 

126 

490 

Fatabpar • 

a 

e 

a 

•• 

aaa 

aaa 

50 

60 

BAhda 

• 

• 


.819 

• • • 

aaa 

146 

466 

Hamlrpar . 

• 

« 

f 

>..872 

• aa 

aaa 

1 

6p428 

8,800 

JhAnsi 

a 

a 

a 

37C 

• a* 

1 

aa a 

9,128 

9,489 

JAIanii • 

• 

• 

a 

810 

aaa 

aaa 

0,869 

7,679 

Lalitpnr • 

a 

• 

a 

176 

118 

437 

4.787 

6,617 


Total 

a 

4.434 

118 





Khanzada.' — (Descendants of the KMn; another and p.ob- 
ablj less correct explanation would make them out to be Khfinazdd, 
or " descendants of a slave/')— A tribe who do not appear in the 
returns of the last Census, hut who deserve mention. There appear 
to be two classes of people known in these Provinces this name— 
those of the Western Districts and those of Oudh. 

2. Of this tribe in Gurgfton Mr. Channing writes*:— The 
The Weeten Khanz&das wore a race who were formerly 

of much more importance than they are at 
present. Th<^ claim to have been formerly Jddun Bfijpuis, and 
that their ancestors, Tiakhana Fdia and Sumitra Fila, who dwelt 
at Tahangarhin Bhartpur, were converted to IsUm in the reign 
of Itroz Shfih (A. D. 1S51 to 1333), who gave Lnkhana Fila tiie 
name of Ndhar Ehin, and Sumitra FUa that of Bahftdur Khio, 
and, in recognition of their high descent, called them EhAnzAda, and 

’ PatUr heaed on n note by H. Snjyid 'All Bnhtdnc, Deputy CoUeeter, Parttb* 
garlb 

* Ouifien SetUeuevt Sepoct, 80. 
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made them bear rule in Mewit. There is no doubt that they were 
the rulinf^ race in Mewftt down to the time of Babar ; since then 
they hare gradually declined in importance^ and now own only a 
few villages in this District. In Alwar^ also^ the Kh&nzfidas have 
fallen from their ancient rank^ and now possess but few settlements. 
I have a suspicion that tliey are more intimately connected than th^ 
acknowledge with the Moos ; but the Meo inhabitants of various 
villages i)rofe6s to have been formerly Khanzadas and to have 
become Moos by intermarriage. Tlieir tiaditions^ also^ which point 
to Sarahta as their ancient homci agreo^ I think it will l)e found, 
with those of more than one class of Mcos. If my supposition, that 
the Mcos arc converted Minas, is correct, I am inclined to sasi)ect 
that the Kh&uzftdas are the representatives of the noble class among 
the al)original population/^ General Cunningliam writes : — “ The 
KliAnziidas, who, for several centurieb, were the rulers of Mew&t, 
claim descent from the Jfidon Baja Tahan Pa la. When Muham* 
mad Ghori captured Taliangarh, many of the Jadon &milies dis- 
jiersed and settled wherever they could find a home. One Chief, 
Tej PA la, founded TejAra, and LaklianaPala, one of his descendants, 
was the founder of the great family of the KhAnzAdas. During the 
last two centuries, since the territory of MewAt has fallen into the 
hands of the Hindus of Alwar and Bhartpur, it has become tho 
fashion to doubt the JAdon descent of the KhanzAdas, and to suggest 
that the title is derived from KhanazAda, 'a slave.^ But the 
term is KliAnzada, ^ the ofTspring of a Khan,' and not KhanazAda, 
*the offspring of a house, a slave,' But their claim to royal 
descent from the Hindu Bajas of the country is too well attested 
to l)e shaken by the mere guesses of their enemies." * 

3. Of the clan in S\iltAnpur the following account is given in the 
Settlement Re])oi*t*:— “ Jayehand Sinh was 
son of Jura Sinh, of the lino of Raj SAh, son 
of BaryAr SAh (see BachgoH), Ilis son, Tilok 
Chand, was a contemporary of BAbar, during one of whose Eastern 
expeditions he laid the foundation of the future greatness of his 
house. Either taken prisoner in battle or arrested as a refractoiy 
landholder, Tilok Chand fell a prisoner into Babar's hands. He 
was allowed to choose between tho adoi)tion of the faith of Isl&m 


> Arclupological Reports, XX., 10, sqq, 
5 Page 142, sqq. * ^ 
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with immediate liberty^ or adherence to his own religion with 
incarceration for an indefinite period. With many respectable 
precedents to guide him, he selected the former alternative, was 
received into Imperial favour^ and called Ttt&r Khtn. His BonB^ 
Barid Khan and JalAl Khftn, adopted the title of Kh&nz&da from 
their father. This is the local tradition^ and dilTers somewhat from 
the account given by Sir II. M. Elliot (s. v. Bochgoti)^ who says 
that the EhiinzjIdaB must have lieon convcrtcHl before the Mughal 
dynasty commenced, as wo read of Bac^hgotis [with Musalmfin 
names before tliat. Perhaps their conversion was indii'e(*tly eonneeted 
with the turbulence in the reign of Sikandar Lodi. Hasan Khin, 
son of Bazid Kh&n, gave his name to llasanpur, now their head- 
quarters.^' Tlie same writer goes on to give a full account of the 
family, wliidi can he ooiisulted b> th<» curious. 

4. The Khdnzadas of Pariabgarh include representatives of 
several Bdjput septs— the Bisen, ItajkumAri 
Bar*hgoti, BhalS Sultan, Sombansi, Bais, 
K/iulipuriya, Chauhan, Bilkhariya, BhorsyAn; 
and there are others known as Madarakiya, Shaikh, and KhanzAdn* 
Sliaikhs and Khauzadas are such as have ar*quired most of the 
Musalman usages. The Bilkhariyas and BluilC Sultan Khftnzadas 
aic endogamous; the other groups are exogamous. Daughters, by 
the rule of hypergamy, are married inlo higher groups than thoir 
own, and boys into those tliat are equal and inferior. Most of them 
have now taken to call themselves Shaikhs. They Wlong to the Sunni 
sect, but it is reported that some of their women worshij) Devi. 

Eharadi. — [Kharrad ; Kharrdi^ "a lalhe/^)— The caste of 
turners. Tiicy arc proliably closely allied to Barhai. The Kuneta 
{q. f’.) is another artificer of the same class, and like him is the 
Oargarasuz, who makes the stems of pipes {huqqa). The Kharftdi 
makes in his lathe the legs of IjccIb [chdrpdi), and in Benares and 
Ahraura, in the Mirzapur District, ho makes the wooden toys 
which arc so popular under the name of Benares toys.^^ 

2. These are turned on the lathe and then laqucrod. A good 
account of the process will be found in the monograph on the wood 
manufacturers of the PanjSb by Mr. M. F. O. Dwyer, £!. S. The 
KharSdis are a very respectable class, and one of them is said never 
to be seen in jail. Those recorded at the last Ceusos indude the 
Hindu and Muhammadan branch. Probably many of the tumeni 
have been entered under some of the sub-castes of Barhai. 
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8. Of the eeventeen eeotioos of the Hindu end thiee of tiie 
Mnbenunadan l«anoh, some, eneh ae Baia, Kanha Thftkor, Elatli 
Baia, illustrate the pretoneions of the caste to Bftjpat origin : othen, 
as Dhnndiya Khers, Jaiswftr, Jamnsp&ri, and Mainpnii, are of local 
origin. 


DittribuUon of the KkaridU according to the Censtu of 1891. 


Dibtbxct. 

Hindni. 

MuBalm&nB. 

Total, 

8»bfcTBnpuT 

a 




eta 

226 

226 

Mnsaffarnagftr 

a 




• •• 

26 

86 

FarrukhtMd 

e 



• 

1 

• IB 

1 

Btah 

a 



• 

eat 

2 

8 

Bijnor • 

a 



• 

aaa 

19 

19 

Bttd&nii • 

• 



• 

aaa 

6 

6 

Cftwnpar • 

a 



• 

16 

aaa 

16 

Vatebpar « 

a 



• 

41 

aaa 

41 

jlUnn • 

a 



• 

• aa 

1 

1 

Bbaiim • 

a 



• 

802 

•ee 

802 

Gmkhpm 

a 



0 

197 

66 

262 

Baati 

• 



• 

100 

aaa 

109 

RMBardi 

• 




37 

aaa 

87 

Bltapnr . 

• 



• 

1 

6 

7 

Gonda e 

• 



0 

9 

aaa 

9 

Babi4iob . 

m 



0 

• •• 

27 

27 

SnMopur. 

• 




82 

18 

100 

PafUbgarh 

• 



0 


aaa 

12 

BArabanki • 

• 



• 

aaa 

4 

4 



Total 

• 

s 

GO 

808 

1.204 


Xharot.— A caste shown in the returns of the last Censns 
ae oontaining 5,6tl persons in the Basti District only. Mr. 
BaiUie would cIms them with the Kewat snb-cafte of the aMwo 
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naitiA. Bnt thiy M»marep»litMyMaiitao>linththdrob-CMt> ofB4* 
dAr,tiader which utiole some (eCsranoe has been made to tlmo. The 
deteilfld Cqbsiib retnnu give time eeetioM~DekkhiBlhej or ** South* 
em " Jaraut, and Mahnir or “ coUeetore of Mahua" (ietiM 

Ekuw&rr-A Dravidian landholding and cnltivating tribe 
fq n nd in South Mirzapur. The diffensnree in eodal poatkm 
between various branches of the tribe render an analysis of it 
difficult. Some have attained a good position aelandholdera and claim 
a high social rank, while others are menials, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the superior tribes. That they are of Dravid* 
ian oripn is clearly proved by their totemistio sept system. One 
a ccQnn*. connects them closely with the Cheros.* The ^Santtl legend, 
a pin, runs i — “ A wild goose coming from the great ocean lighted at 
Ahiri Fipri, and there laid two eggs. From these two eggs a'male 
and female were produced, who were the parents of the Santftl race. 
From Ahiri Fipri * o\a progenitors migrated to llara Dutti, and 
then thqr greatly increased and multiplied, and were called Khaiv 
vrlrs."* Again, we arc told that the tribe now calling them* 
selves Santil were formerly called Kbarwir.* What the real 
origin of the name Kharwir may be is not easily determined. The 
Sharw&re in South Lohtrdaga, according to Mr. Sisley, regard 
the Kiar grass as thor totem, and will not cut or injure it while 
it is growing.* He remarks: ** The adoption of the Kiar asaiotem 
may, of course, be due merely to the cou^mnee of names— a factor 
which plays an important part in the speculation of savages regard* 
ing their own descent. If, on the other hand, the case is one of 
genuine survival, it goes far to suggest the inference that the 
Kharwir tribe of the present day may be merely an enlarged totem 
eept, whieh broke off from some larger group, and, in course of tim^ 
doveloi)ed a sexiarate constitution." On the other hand, the people 
themselves in Mirzapur seem to have no tradition of this Alar 
totem, and derive thrir name either from thrir occupation as makers of 
catechu (AlatV) from the tree aeaeia catechu or to their emigm* 
tion from some place called Khairagarh, regarding which then is 


1 Dalton, Deseriptive Ethnology, 127. 

2 Thia Pipri ia identified by Keafield {Calcutta Review, LXXXVI.S 11,) with «i 
dd Chero atronghold in the hilla cloae to ChntiAr in the Minapnr Dlitriot* 

• Dalton, DeeeripHve Ethnology, 209. 

4 Dalton, DeeeripHve Ethnology, 210. 

• Tribee and Caeiee, L, 471. 
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• giMt difCeienoe o£ qnidoii. If tiie SaotU tzadition is to be 
Moepted, Khairagsrh is the place of that name ^ in the Haaftri- 
high District ; but the Mimpur tradition seems to point to some 
place of the name either to the South or West, in which case Khaira* 
garh may be identified with the most important of the Chhattisgarh 
feudatory states,* or with the Forgana of that name in the 
AllahAbild District. The tradition of a connection with the fort of 
Bohtfisgarh * appears to be nnknown to the Mirzapnr tribe, who 
r^resent themselves to be emigrants from Biwa and Singranli. 
Their tribal shrine is at a place called Kota in the Singranli Paigana 
(d Mirzapur, whore there is a shrine of Jufilamukhi Devi, where 
most of them assemble for worship at the Bfimnaumi festival in 
the month of Chait. They bring their Brfihmans from Singranli 
and F&lamaa. 

The internal organization of the tribe varies in different ports 

of Mirzapur. Throughout th^ seem to have 

interulorguisation. organization of totem 

s^ts which prevails in Bengal.* North of the river Son there 
arc four ezogamous and one endogamous sub-division. The four 
exogamous sub-divisionb are~ 

(1) Sfirajliansi, who chum descent from the son, like the cones* 
ponding Bil jput tribe. It may bo noted that the Bengal Birhors 
affirm that they and the Eharwfirs are of the same race, descended 
from the Sun.* This bub-divibion is now in process of elevation to 
lUjput rank. This process is also going on in Bengal, where the 
Bijas of Bimgarh and Jashpnr have nearly snccecded in obli> 
terating their Turanian traits saocessive intermarriages with 
Aryan funilies.* 

(2) Dufilbandhi, these arc the DuAlbondh of the Bengal lists.* 
They say that thrir name is derived from dudl, " a^leather belt," 
because th^ were once soldiers. 

S. F&tbandhi, the Fdtbandh of the Bengal lists. Th^ say 
ihqr lure BO called because they were once very ridi and wore 
mlk (pdt)’ 

1 Dalton, loc. cit, 211. 

* Central Provinces Gatetteer, 242. 

> Bisley, I., 472 ; Dalton, loc. cie,, 127. 

4 Bialey, Tribal and Caiiii, II., Appmdim, 78, eqq. 

» Dalton, DeteripHve Etlmologyf 219. 

• Ibid., 129. For example! oftheaamoprooeMatworkin other DraTkUaatribaB* 
aeo Belli Jnnplc iLife, 117 ; Foiayth, flighlandi qf Cintml India$ 8. 

I Bialey, loc; cii. 
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(4) Benfauud ; of the origin of the name them an two aoeofonta : 
one is that h*» means a Inmboo^ from whuh this sob^virion is 
desoonded, and which some of them will not cat. Others derive 
it from Bija Ben or Vena, the early type of the insolent opponent 

the religion estaUishod the Biritis. Ihis sn1>diTision has 
made rapid strides to acquire the rank of BAjpats. The head of 
them is the B&ja of Singrauli in Mirzapnr, who calls himself a 
Benbansi Bftjput. Up to a generation or two ago hie family 
nsedf it is said, to share their heads when deaths ocoorrad among 
the Dndhi Eharw&rs. Now he keeps Uiudu priests, wears 
the Brilhmanical cord, and has suocoeded in intermarrying with 
each a wcU>known Kajput tribe as the Cliandels, These four 
Bub'divieions arc exogamous, and intermarry on terms of eqnalily, 
though, as might be expected among the sub-divitiions on thrir 
promotion to B&jput rank, tho rule of hypergamy is advancing in 
fitronr. 

(5) Ehaitaha, who are said to derive their name from the 
extraction of catechu {lattka) from the Khair tree (ataeia eatteiu). 
This occupation is oonsideiod disreputable, and the members ol 
this sub-division do not intetmarry with the other four higher 
sub-divisions. In Dudhi, again, there are apjArcntly only two 
sub-divisions— the Du&lbandhi and the Fdtbandhi— which are 
exogamous and intermarry on equal terms. In Singrauli thqr 
name seven exogiimous sub-divisions—ratbandhi, Du&lbandh^ 
and Sdrsjbansi, which have been already desciiled. Besides 
these there are the Bhngta or Bhugta, which is one of the 
Bub-diviuons recognized in Bengal * ; tho Kharchurwa, who are 
makers of catechu and apparently identical with the Kfaaitaha 
noted above ; the Chikchikwa ; and the Pradhftn or " leader." TIm 
sub-division, like the Sdrajhanri, who now claim to be Rfijpabi^ 
say that tb^ originally belonged to that Irib^ but suffeied a 
tmnporary loss of req)ectal>ility when they began to eat fowls and 
drink liquor. These abominations they have now disoardedf and 
have been restored to their proper rank. 

8. In appearance the more advanced members of the tribe are 

_ . , in strong contrast to the moro primithm 

y sppsMsaos- Some of the former have reoeived 

emne admixture of Hindu Uood. Thevesl Kharwin Cdonel Dalton 


I Daltoa, loe. eit., 120 , Bislej, loe. ett,, 11., drpmdil0, TB. 
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eompasM «rith the Saaiftia : '‘Thqranvaydul^ wHIhpyfuiuda^ 
disped low nosM^ thiek protnbenmt lipa and dueik bonea or 
qrgomati^ wfaioh pnqeot BO aa to make ibe temple hollow" A 
writer in the Calcutta Bmetp * eaya d the tribe in BbihibM 
"The hair of the Kharwftr ia black and atraight. The form of 
the face ia more oval, and the noae and lipa are thinner tiban ia tiw 
oaae with the other hillmen, the Chero, who faaa more legnlar 
featorea, alone excepted. There ia nothing peculiar in the sknllj but 
a alight depression from the extremities to the eyes and downwards 
givea a bright to the cheeks and a protrurion bat closeness to the 
lipa, imparting on eiq>ression of shyness, for which the Khorwftr ia 
too well noted. The diost is rather narrow, the abdomen large, the 
limbs long and flat, the gait erect, but both fingers and toes diqtro* 
portionally heavy." At the same time, in South Mirzapur, even 
people who have lived all their lives among these Dravidion races 
fail to identify them easily. All th^ can say with certainty isthait 
the Majhwfixs and Kharwtrs are known by the breadth and 
coarseness of thrir noses, while the Bhniyfirs ore known beoanae 
they fqpcak through their noses in a very marked way. 

4. In Fargana Dudhi there are three tribal councils, with thrir 
head-quarters at Gonda, Bajiya, and Bamhni, 
TtUNloonnoil. jespectively. They sometimes take the title 

of M&Djhi (with the tribe of which name they have no connection) or 
Mahto. The president first makes private enquiries into cases 
btonght to his notice, and, if he thinks it advisable, convokes a meet- 
ing of the general council. Every householder has a right to a seat 
on the council. No oath is administered, the witnesses bring simply 
admonished to tell the truth. If the council disagicc, a sub-committee 
or cabinet of five leading members, known as the Fachkfiti, or " five 
families," is appointed to investigate, and whatever decision they 
arrive at, it is accepted by the general council. In Singranli who- 
ever pleases can call a meeting of the council, for whom he must pro- 
vide sufficient food and liquor. The meeting is presided over by the 
hwiulnian {jgdHwha) of the village in which the meeting takes place. 
If the village bendnum docs not happen to be a Kharwftr, another 
gdn/tska of the tribe is summoned irom elsewhere. If the ofEender 
does not accept the order of the counril, he is excommunicattA (lata 
"bij tar dena) until he submits, and he is then obUged to feed the 
brethren. 


> LXIX , 8M. 
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8> As alresdj stated, the sab-diviaons, eoco^ the Khtonhai, aie 

^ esojtamous; botia order to bar eloee kter- 

marriagee, whioh are possible even with tUb 
prohibitioii, marriages within the family of the mother’a tMthiMr 
(swfwa), father's risteris husband {ph^ftka), are prohibited for twe 
or three generations, and the same rule applies to fcmiii— 
which a sister has been married. DifE^renoes in geogsapluoail 
poriiion, wealth, or social position are not a bar to intermarriage;, 
but marriages with families who carry on degrading occupation ate 
prohibited. A man may marry as many wives as he can afEord 
to purchase and maintain. They live in separate rooms in the 
aame house. The senior wife is head of the household, and is treated 
with respect at sorial meetings. Concubinage is not allowed, and 
there is no trace of polyandry. Women enjoy oonsidorable freedom 
both before and after marriage. lnter<tribal incontinence is lightly 
regarded, and an unmarried girl detected in an intrigue with a man 
of her tribe is restored to caste riglits on her father giving a tribal 
feast. If her lover is of anothoi caste, the expulsion is permanent. 
As in Bengal,^ infant marriage prevails. The marriage age is from 
five to ten. Adult marriage is considered disgraceful. After the 
girl has been inspected by the boy's frther, all subsequent arrange* 
ments are'made by the brother of the boy's mother {mdmm) . There 
are no professional match-makers, and the parties have no right of 
choice. The bride price is five mpoes in <‘Sbh, two to four sen of 
sweetmeats, and five maunds of rice and pulse. IIub is not a fixed 
amount, but is increased or decreased according to the circumstances 
of the parties. The bride] price is understood to be spent by her 
&ther on the marriage 

6. A woman can be divorced for habitual infidelity, and a woman 
can leave her husband for the some reason, 
DiTOToe. which must in both cases bo proved to the 

satisfoction of the council. If a man ill-treats his wife, she runs 
away to her father’s house, and the council then warn the husband 
to treat his wife better j in l»ad cases they fine him, and recognise 
the wife’s right to refuse cohabitation. A divorced wife may many 
again in the soydi form. If the husband is impotent, and it is as- 
sumed the marriage has not been consummated, the council 
divorce them, and give the bride leave to marry again in the regular 

* Bial*r, i«c. «tt., L, STS 

Vox. HI. « 
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form : in this case the new husband has to retnm the original bride 
price through her father.^ Concubinage, as already stated, isptohi* 
bited, but illegitimate cfaildron, though assumed to briong to the 
fathers tribe, are not admitted to caste privileges. 

7. The tril)e is at present in a state of transition as regards widow 
Widow marriage and the niarriage and the levirate. The more Hindu- 

leyiiate. jgg Kharwlrs, particularly those who aspire 

to BSjput rank, prohibit both.* But those of the more primitive 
type permit these arrangements. A noted ascetic, the Ddbiya 
Bftba, has recently led a crusade against both customs among the 
Mirzapur Kliarwdrs. Where widow marriage prevails, a man, whe- 
ther already married or a bachelor, can take a widow into cohabit- 
ation, and when he announces the f^t to the council, he has to give a 
feast. Children by such coliabitation are considered to rank lower 
than those born of a regular mariiage, and in some fiimilies tbqr 
receive only one-fourih share as compai'ed with that of legitimate 
diildren. 

8. The more Ilinduised branches of the tribe are beginning to 

recognise the ordinary rules of Hindu adop- 
Adoption. Among those of a more primitive type, 

adoption does not depend on any religious theory, and it seems to 
be recognised that a sonlcss man can select one of his brother's sons 
as his heir, and the arrangement will be valid if it is sanctioned by 
the council. 

9. The custom of beena* marriage {^haijatudn) prevails. The 

son-in-law, while on probation, does field 

BeoDA marriage. i j * j. i. . v 

work, and receives maintenanoe, but has no 
claim to succeed to the property of his father-in-law. 

10. As regards succession, there is the same divergence between 

the more Hinduised members, who abide by 

the regular Hindu law, and the less advanced, 
who adhere to a vague tribal custom. Among them primogenitnre 
is so far admitted that the eldest son receives, in excess of hia 
younger brothers, one-twentieth of the cattle and one-tenth of the 
vessels and other household goods. With the exception of this, all 
joint property, whether ancestral or acquired, is divided equally 


BooooMion. 


> On this Me Westermarok, of Human Moftiago^ 628, 684. 

*Iii Bengal, too^ the same wianoe of onatom prerailik Biriej, Trihei and 
Corift, IX., 475. 

s Imbbook, Onpin of Cietliiafion, 78. 
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tmong the Bona. If the widow remains at hom^ does not re- 
marry^ and looks after her ohildren, die has a lift interest^ whidh 
may oease on her expulsion for uneliastity. Girls have no righta, 
except that of support out of love and atFeotion« if thqr eannot get 
on with their husband, and have to return to the family homoi 
If a widow, while pregnant, marries again, her child is attributed 
to the step-father. Only children at the breast aooompany the 
widow on re-marriage, and the step-father is iKnind to support and 
get them married. If a man becomes an ascdioi he is regarded 
as civilly dead, and all his goods pass to his sons. The office of 
headman (p^niaAa) is hereditary, and if the eldest son of the deoeaiped 
turn out incompetent, the council will a])])oint his younger brother 
in his stead. 

1 1 . The birth jKillution lasts for six days. The Ilinduised Khar- 

wars name the child when it is first fed on 

Birth ooremomeR. . . . v • j 

gram (anna prdtana) in the sixth month, and 

the name is fixed by the family priest (pufoiit)^ a(*cording to the 

asterism {uaiJihatra) of birth. The cliild’s head is coi'emonially shaved 

in the third, fifth, or seventh } ear at the temples of Kulri SobnAth, 

on the Son, Jnilamnkhi Den, and Kota in Singrauli^ or at the shrins 

of Yindhyab&sini Devi at BindhAchal. At the same time the 

child^s nails are cut : until this time the mother may bite off the child's 

nails, but not touch them with iron. Among the ruder Kharwars, in 

cases of difficult parturition, the mother is given two-and-a-half leaves 

of the maAua (bassia laUfoUa) crushed in water. She is delivered on 

the ground facing the north, and if a son is ]x>m, while the Chamlin 

midwife is cutting the cord, the women of the family sing the song 

of rejoicing (voAar). On the sixth day the mother is bathed fay 

her brother’s wife (bhaujd^) or husband’s bister (raasad), the latter of 

whom cleans and re-plasters the deliveiy room (taur), for which she 

receives a trifling present. Some families have a similar custom on 

the twelfth day (6araAi). There is the usual sumvalof the convade 

in the husband doing no work on the day his child is bom and taking 

a mputhful of the cleansing draught which is given to the mother. 

12. The Mirzapur KharwArs have retained some of the primitive 

or non- Aryan customs which those in Ben* 

Hftsrif ge oeremonies. abandoned as far as marriage ie 

concerned.^ They, however, get the village Pandit to fix a ludey 


* Dalton, Bthnology^ 190. 
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day for the betrothal {mngani^ larrelhi)^ when the boy^s father 
brings to the girl's house three or fonr jars filled with flour 
cakes {pia) cooked in butter and five rupees in cash. It is the 
etiquette on this occasion that he should be accompanied five of 
his clansmen^ among whom the mdmu, or brother of his wife^ 
who has arranged the marriage, tabes a leading place.' The two 
fathero-in-law in futnro sit opposite each other, the boy's father puts 
the bride price into his platter and exchanges it for that of the 
bride’s father. The platters are then filled with liquor and exchanged 
four times more. Tliis constitutes the betrothal, and the boy's 
father and his friends sit down outside. One or two of the girl's 
friends bring them a goat, and it is the etiquette to say — “ Although 
the girl's father cannot entertain you, he sends you this vegetable * 
{ehantdl %dg)^ which, we hope, you will honour ns by accept- 
ing." To this the reply is — My connection by marriage {9am dhi) 
is good in every way." They then bring the goat back to the 
girl’s father, who kills and cooks it with other food, and then 
invites them to the betrothal dinner saying — " I have provided the 
best in my power. Be pleased to accept it as an offering" [pra$dd 
After this, when the wedding day is fixed by the Pan* 
dit, the earth ceremony (maimangar) is done in both houses, the earth 
being dug by the Baiga, who is blindfolded while doing so. He 
takes up five handfuls of the earth and passes them over to five 
unmairied girls of the tribe, who carry it off in the folds of their 
sheets, and then bring it in five baskets to the marriage shed 
[mdnro)^ which has five liamboos fixed in the centre. The girls 
make the oaith into a stand for the sacred water jar [kaUu)^ over 
which is a saucer of barley with a lighted lamp. The Pandit next 
Sprinkles some oil with a bunch of ddb grass over the bride or 
bridegroom, as the case may be, and then the women rub him 
or her all over with oil and turmeric. With this mixture on the 
boy and girl sleep for the night, and next day the bridegroom is 
bathed by the barber and the bride by the barber's wife, who outs 
the nails and colours their feet with lac dye [mahdwaf). The 
mother of the boy or girl and four other women relatives have 
their nails out and their feet coloure'd at the same time. Before the 
procession starts, the boy’s brother-in-law {baknoi) brings him 


1 On tbii AM Majhwdr, pan. 14. 

s Ths ekawrdi or ehauldi !■ a common pothsrb (ontdramikm oaordaiui)— Witfti 
MihUmairy Stonamic PtoduHi^ 810 . 
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five times backwards and forwards to his mother, who sits on a 
rice mortar {oHal), and she seizes him his loin-oloth and will 
not let him start until she gets a present. The brid^room is car* 
ried in the procession in a large oot known as the ship {jaUds)^^ 
When they arrive at the bride^s house the ^^door worahip ** {dudr 
p4fa) is performed. The bridegroom sits in a square (rieoA) 
made of flour, and l!he girPs father puts a mark {tfia) on her fore- 
head with rice and curds, after which the Pandit says—" If you 
intend to give anything to your son-in-law, do so now/' and be 
presents him with a calf, a Ioin-c?oth, and two brass vessels {Md, 
iJidli). Then the brideginom with his friends retires to the reception 
place {jantrdns/i), where some friends of the bride wash his feet 
{pdnw pakidrua) ^ with those of his party. When the bridegroom 
comes to be married, theie is a survival of marriage by capture 
in five boys blocking the way and preventing him from going in 
until they are paid five annas each. Hera, again, he receives pre- 
sents from the bride's father, and after this the clothes of the pair 
are knotted together, and thc} walk five times round the five bam* 
boos fixed in the centre of the shid, one of which he marks with red- 
lead each time as ho goes round. After which h(> marks the bride's 
head with red-lead in the usual way. The bride and bridegroom 
are then taken into the retiring room {iokabar), the walls of 
which are decorated with various figares by the younger sister of 
the bride. The most common mark is three converging lines like 
the top of SivaV trident. Then the bridegroom refuses to sit Iteside 
the bride until he gets a ])resent, when the barber unknots the clothes 
of the married pair. In the oentre of the marriage shed is placed 
a sort of totem consisting of images of paiTots (^nye), represented 
sitting on a tree made of the wood of the cotton tree {iemal)» 
After the marriage this is scrambled for, and the pieces are carried 
off as trophies by the unmarried boys of the tribe, while, in the retir- 
ing zoom, it is the rule for the bridegroom to mark the' widl decora* 
tions with a splash of red-lead, and then five unmarried girls wash the 
feet of the bride and bridegroom, and will not let them go until they 
get a small present. Next morning is the eon/arreaiio, when the 
bridegroom eats rice and pulse with the bride, and refuses to do so 
until he gets a tray {iidli) as his fee {Uiciart ikildi)^* After tUs 

1 See Mt^hwdr, psnu 16. Tbe ume custom prsTsils anunif the Kunsls of 
Sot Oolto^ PMoHStivs Rtfmolostr, SIS. 

s On the foot-waabina set OempUlli NoUi, 29. 
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• tnj is pMed nmnd and avary gaeat ia aaqpeeted to main a amaB 
eontribotkm to oom tha niarriage axpanaea. The bride and teid»> 
groom an then eent off together in the ‘‘ahip litter’^ (yaMa). When 
aha aniveB at her htuband^a houae, the bride holda on to the poke 
of the litter and refoaea to diamoont until her mother>in-law giaea 
her a mpee. Then they go into the retiring room (tohahar), when 
the bride aplaahee red<*lead on the wall decoratione, and their olothea 
an again knotted and nntied 1^ five girla, who waah the feet of the 
pair. Next morning the bride cornea into the marriage ahed 
{minro) with a tray, and all the frienda present givea oontribntion 
in aid of expenses The same day the bride and bridegroom take 
the two aaored jars and throw them into a neighbouring stream, 
bring them home filled with water, and worship the village shrine 
on the way. The binding part of the ceremony is the marking of 
the bride’s hair with red-lead, hat the Mirzapnr tribe have discarded 
the Bengal custom of mixing it with blood,' while they retain the 
practice of emblematical tree marriage. 

18. The dying person is taken into the open ur to die, and on 

the day of death the house court-yard is not 

Smtli oamnotiiM. " 

swept. This is like the praetioe of the Congo 
negroesi who abstain Cor a whole year from sweeping the honse^ lest 
fhe dust should injure the delicate substance of the ghost.* Among 
the more Hinduised KharwArs the dying man is made to touch a fe- 
male calf, which is then given to a BrShman^ and some Ganges water 
and a leaf of the sacied tufasi {ocymnm sanctum) are placed in his 
mouth. The eorjif-c is cremated in the usual way. No implements am 
placed with the eor])se. Tlie chief mourner after cremation sweeps the 
ashes and bones together^ and poms over them a libation of unboiled 
milk barley, and sesamum, to support the soul in the next world.* 
After a person dies it is always necessary to watch a corpse lest 
demons should possess it They tell a story about this. Once an 
unmarried girl of the tribe died, and her relatives went to fetch 
wood to cremate her. A demon got hold of the girl, and she was 
rescued only with the greatest difficulty. The death imparity lasts 


1 Bisley, l^nhu and OastUt h, 475. 

^ s Tylor, Primitive Cnltvre, L, 4S4. 

I In ShUiibidt in Bengtl, the chief mourner Vnriee part of the bonee near tha 
pyra on the di^ after cremation, and in the fbUowinsaaoBth of Kisttik takea them 
to the rirer Oanfee or DnrsAvati, where he divee desp isdo the water and oommita 
than to the atream, CaltuUa lUvieie,£XIX.,968. 
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lin ud ends withthsshtTuigof t)»kiiisinMiMid»iMl|ifei| 
ty tbs nliittvss of the deoeMsd. 

14. On the tenth dnf after death, a goat is saerifioed in the 
. . wane of the deceased, and during the dagrt 

of moaming, food is regularly laid not lor 
him* along the road by whioh the ooipee was removed. EMbhoom 
has a mud platform {ekattra), which is snpposed to he the abode oC 
the family dead. Thqr do the osoal tidddha oerenumy tbrongh 
a Br&hmao. 

16. Th^ call themselves Hindns, bat they do not worship 
any of the nsnal Hindu gods, except the Son 
i$iraf), to whom, as in Bengal, they appeal 
in times of trouble, and to whom the householder bows when he 
kaves his house in the morning. Their tribal deities are Ju&la* 
mnkhi Devi of Kota and llija Liikhan. This Judlamukhi Devi must 
not be confounded with the more famous J ullamukhi Devi or 
Jutlamli who hss her shrine at Nagarkot in the Kftngra Valley, 
The two Juklamnkhi Devis were recorded at the last Census ae 
possessing 116,769 votaries. All they know of Ltkhan is that^ 
as they believe from the similarity of name, he oame from Iiudk- 
now. This deity has a curious history, for he is almost oertainl|y 
identical with Lakhana Deva, the son of the famous Jaya Chandra 
of Kanaoj, who apparently led the Hindus against the advancing 
Muhammadans.* L&khan is worshipped m the month of Siwan 
in the house, at the same platform where the dead are propitiated, 
with the sacrifice of a goat and a burnt offering (^««) . J udlamnkhi 
Devi is also worshipped in Sdwan. Other lociil deities are Mah4> 
deva, RS ja Chandol,* and Mother Earth, which is usually reverenced 
in association with the collective village gods (Z/i4, Uharti) in 
the month of fiaisSkh by the offenng of a goat, which is 
n ffAinfinod 1 ^ the Baiga. In none of these offerings do the women 
share, except the senior wife, who takes part in the offerings 
to the saored dead. The worship to Mahideva is done by a low 
class of Tiw&ri Biihmans, who also officiate at marrisges. The 
south and west rooms of the house are those in which the family 
godlings (deoto) reside, and no one will touch the threshhold cl 


> For oUmt teitMiMi sm OMaptell, Fo(«f , 2. 

* TbsNisspdlMiaUslioiioiirstllelklMtaite UwVtCMpwlMBtnet. BssOaa* 

arcSooloptcal A«porte.Xr .190 

• F«Ut woMdiip SM 
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thdse rooms with his foot. When the newly-married pair come 
Iiome, Dulha Deva^ the god of marriagesi is worshipped near the 
family cooking-place. They feed a goat with rice and pulse, cut 
off its head with an axe, and say — Take it, Dulha Deva, and be 
merciful to us I ** Then they cook and eat the victim. On the day 
this worship is done, they remove the ashes out of the fireplace very 
carefully, without using a broom, and throw it away some distance 
from tho house. If the ashes are dropped on the ground while 
bdng removed in this way, it is considered a very unlucky omen* 
No woman is allowed to "be present at the worship of Dulha Deva. 

16. The worship of Muchak Bani seems hardly to reach Mirza- 
]mr, but the following account by Mr. L. 11. IforbcR from his PalS- 
mau Settlement Repoil may be quoted : — ‘'The Kharwars, like all 
i he aboiiginal tribes, are veiy superstitious, and people the jungles 
and hills with spirits and gnomes, to whom they offer sacrifice at 
certain times of the year. One of the most remarkable of these 
i<i called the Durgagiya Deota. This spirit rejoices in the name of 
Muchak llilni. She is Cham&in by caste and her home {naiiar) is 
on a hill called Bdharaj ; her priests arc Baigas. All the Kharwlrs 
regal'd her with great veneration, and offer up pigs and fowls to her 
several times during the year. Once a year, in the month of 
Aghan, what is called tho Kar^J fija takes jdacc in her honour. 
The ceremony is performed in tlu» village thi*e&hing-floor, when 
a kind of bread {pahwdn) and kids are offered up. Once in three 
years the ceremony of marrying the Rani is })erformed with great 
pomp. Early in the morning of the bridal day, both men and 
women assemble, with drums and horns, form themselves into 
procession, and ascend tho hill, singing a wild song in honour of the 
bride and bridegroom. One of the party is constituted the priest, who 
is to perform the wedding ceremony. This man ascends the hill in 
front of the procession, shouting and dancing till he works himself 
into a frenzy. The pincession halts at the mouth of a cave, which 
does, or is supposed to, exist on the top of the hill. The priest 
then enters the cave and returns, bringing with him the Rfini, who 
is represented as a small oblong-shaped and smooth stone, daubed 
over with red-lead. After going through certun antics, a pieoe of 
foter silk cloth- is placed on the R&ni’s head, and a new sheet 
(4eier) is placed below her, the four comers being tied up in such 
a manner as to allow the Rftni, who is now siq^osed to be seated 
n her bridid couch, to be dunsr on a bamboo, and carried like a 
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dooly or palanquin. Ihe procession then descends the hill and 
halts under a bar tree till noon^ when the marriage procession starts 
for the home of the biiilegroomi who resides on the Kandi hill# 
On their arrival there, offerings, consisting of sweetened milk, two 
copper pice, and two bell-metal wristlets, aie presentel to the bride, 
who is taken out of her dooly and put into the cave in which the 
bridegroom— who, by the way, is of the Agariya caste— resides, 
lliis cave is supposed to be of immense depth, for the stone goes 
rolling down, striking the rocks as it falls, and all the pe<ip1e listen 
eagerly till the sound dies out, which ih^ say it does not do for 
nearly half an hour. When all is silent, the people return rejoicing 
dovm the hill, and iinish off i he evening with a dance. The strangest 
part of the story is that the people believe that the eaves on the 
two hills are connect ed, and that every third }ear the Bani letums 
to her father^s house (natbur). Tliey implicitly believe that the 
stone yearly prcHluccd is the same. The nllage Baigas could pro- 
bably ex^dain the mystery. In former times tho marriage used to 
take place every year, but, on one occasion, on the morning succeed* 
ing the marriage ceremony, the RAni made her appearance in the 
Baiga^s house. The Baiga himself was not present, but his wife, 
who was at home, was very indignant at this flightness on the part 
of the B&ni, and the idea of her galli\ anting about the country the 
morning after her marriage so shocked th' BaigAin's sense of pro- 
priety, that she gave tho RAni a good setting down, and called upon 
her to explain herself ; and as she could give no satisfactory account 
of her conduct, she ivas punished by being married every three 
years, instead of yearly as before/' * 

17. They have] apparently abandoned [the custom of triennial 

DemondogyaBaenper. festivals.* Thdr great festival is in the 
BtiUonB. month of SAwan, when they dance the Kar- 

ama dance and indulge in a good deal of rude debauchery. They 
will not name the pig, tree squirrel, hare, jackal, monkey, or bear 
in the morning : if th^ have to mention the pig, they call it lamtot 
AaaatVa ; the squirrel, ebUkura; the hare, ckangora (^^the footed 
one'*) and paUAar ghuiwa (''he that hides' in the rocks ; the 
jackal, $igo ; the red monk^, pat makari ; the heax^jagariya. They 

1 ThiB IB a vexy intersBim^ aoooiint of a eeremon j, whloli ib Bvidonily aatlafMS 
iothose doBcribed by Mr. FraBerin biB Gfoldm JBouyb, where the eom spMt le 
mumUj imiMd to MMU. . (MroatkU. liuved» 

* Bfaibj, Wtm tmi OmIm, L, Sdtim, Sthmbnr. 1S*> 
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htm a great respect for the tiger^and wheo one ie killed, thq^ retire 
out of view and will not look on its dead body. Th^ believe that if 
thqr join in hunting theanimal, it will never show itself. On the feast 
of the Nigpanohami th^ do not worship the snake, but smear the 
home of the cattle with oil and give them salt. At the last Cenena 
85,886 persons were recorded as N2ga worshippers. When a man 
has been killed by a tiger, his ghost is propitiated with an offeringnf 
a Cemale** goat or fowl, and a mud shrine (bagAatU) is erected in hie 
memory, and placed in charge of the Baiga. When the S&mbhar 
stag eats the leaves of the tahor and wdmar trees, it is a sign of 
abundance of rain. Other signs of rain are when the throat of the 
chameleon (jfirgtt) gets led, when the under-hairs of a buffaloes tail 
become scarlet, when the paddy-birds collect round the cattle as thqr 
graze, and when the peacocks cry. Witchcraft is firmly believed 
in. Witches often take the form of tigers. When the demons, who 
live in the baheta (termiualia bellerica) and the cotton tree 
are on the move, a little bird, called the kdsat, cries out and raises 
the alarm. They tell of a Kharwd.r who once came on the snake 
goddess [ndgin deota) laying her eggs. When she saw him she 
came and rolled herself at his feet. The man asked what she wanted. 
She imploied him to throw the eggs into a water hole. So he made 
a sort of litter of Ijamboos, and, putting all the eggs on it, went with 
the Nigin to the water. The Nagin phinged in. He was afraid to 
follow, but the Nfigin said — “ Come on ! Don^t be afraid.^^ When he 
went in, the water dried up, and he took the eggs to the resting- 
place of the Nfig. The man remained them eight days, and the Nag 
enteitained him royally. His relatives thought that a tiger had 
carried him off, and prepared to do the tenth-day cemmony for 
him. W hen the N8g heard this he said— Your people think you are 
dead ; now ask whatever you want/' The man asked for a brass 
pot (ic/Mc), a spoon {karchhul), and Bk'pm {kardhi). These the 
N8g gave him and let him go. When he came home he found 
his olansmen preparing to do his funeral ceremony. They asked 
him where he had been, but he never told any one till the day of 
his death.^ They have a great respect for the sacred drum 

4 

TheM stories of how s human bein; makes friends with the denisens of the 
water are oommoir in folk-lore : for instance, Crofton Croker*s tale of the "Soul 
OsMS*’ : W. B. Yeats, Fairy wad Folk Tales qf the Ineh Peaeontry, 61 ; and ** Jul- 
ianas of the Ssa, ’* Lans'a Jlrabtati Fighti, III., 2M. NIgS, it maj bs noted, ia a 
foiieral term among the Mnndas of Bengal for the minor deities or spirits who 
haont the swamily lower levele of the terraced rioe-flelda. Dalton, DesenpHv* 
IMMielogy, 188j Bisley, Tnbee and Coetee, II., 106. 
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{mdinfaf), which is used at the Karama festival. In some plaoes 
it is even worshipped in the form of Mtndar Devi, who has 
her shrine under a fuahna tree (hatnia Mifolia)^ Demons 
of all sorts are much dreaded, and they are supposed especially to 
haunt cremation grounds and old wells and tanks, particularly 
those in which any one has been drowned. The k^^mhki tree is 
believed to be specially infested in this way, and no one will walk 
under a tree of that species ; but to walk under a mango tree is very 
lucky. On the 1 1th of the light half of Karttik, special proptia^ 
tion is done to malignant ghosts, and people drive iron nails into 
the head legs of their beds to keep them off. On the 1 1th Kftrttik 
and at the Diwali, a cock is offered in the oow-house and a young 
pig in the buffalo enclosure. Gauraiya Deota is the godling of the 
oow-house, and to him are offered the eaithen bowl (ffattrdijfa) of 
the tobacco pipe. Before the Holi fire is lit, a fire sacrinoe [horn) 
is made under a cotton tree and its trunk is smeared with 

led-Ieud. The men are in the haUt of using foul language to women 
not related fio them from the Basant-panchami to the Holi 
Fields are constantly injured by the thievish sprites, the cknr and ^ 
tkofni, who are specially looked after by the Baiga. Like the 
Parahiyas (para. 14), they have a great respect for the goat, which 
thqr worship before they sacrifice it. Trees and animals they con- 
sider have souls like men. The only diffcienoe is that when the 
souls leave them, they do not go to Parameswar as those of men 
do. Bqrond this th^ appear to have no tangible belief in a 
future world of rewards and punishments. 

18. The women are tattooed in the style common to the Dravid- 
ian tribes ; ^ there is no trace of a tribal 
tattoo. If they are not tattooed, they think 


Social ouBtoms. 


Ftttuaeewar 'will brand thorn in the next world. The women 
wear heavy pewter anklets (pattO, glass bangles {ehiti), and 
head necklaces. Thdr special oaths are taking a piece of hot 
iron in the hand, by the Ganges, patting thdr hands on their eone* 
heads, or touching a cow. These oaths are osually sworn in honndaiy 
disputes and caste quarrels, and the violation of them is believed 
to lead to poverty and death. They believe in the demoniaoal 
theory of disease, and whenever a person is siok, an Qjha is eaUedin. 
He pats some rice before the patient, who blows on it, gets kite a 


1 For detoili mo Jvai^a, pom. SB. 
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state ot ocBtacy, and names the particular Biitt which has done the 
mischief. When he announces this^ the patient also gets into a sort 
of fit and asks the who answers by the Ojha, what offering he 
wants. They believe in the treatment of hysteria in girls by beating 
them with the sacred chain (gurda), which is in charge of the Baiga.^ 

19. Thqr will not touch a woman during the pollution after 
parturition. A woman in her menses is 
kept in a separate room with another en- 

tranoOi so that she can go in and out without passing through the 
court-yard.* They will not touch a Chamftr, Dharkfir^ or Ghasiyai 
nor the maternal aunt of the wife {mamiga sdi), nor the wife of a 
younger brother. They will not mention by name their wives, 
fiather«in-law, mother-in-law, or younger brother's wife.* 

20. Their great festival is in the middle of BhSdon, when a 
leafy branch of the iaram tree is cut, daubed 
with red-lead and butter, and fixed up in the 

court-yard. This marksi as among the OrAons, * the time for the 
transplanting of the riec. The women and men, dressed in gala 
clothes, place themselves into opposite rows. The national drum 
(mdudar)^ is beaten, when they advance and retreat, and finally 
dance round the branch in a circle. Sometimes, in the course of 
the performance, one of the men is seized with the divine afflatus, 
and murmurs some broken words, which are taken as an omen of the 
prospects of the coming harvest.* The deity connected with agri* 
culture is Baghesar, the tiger lord, who is worshipped by the 
Baiga with the sacrifice of a white cock ; and at the same time a 
white hen is offered to Ad Chandi Devi, who appears to bo a 
Hinduised representative of Chando Omal^ the moon divinity of the 
Mundas in Bengal.^ At the last Census, 1,326 persons recorded 
themselves as worshippers of Chandi Devi, but she has her seat at 
the Chandi hill overhanging HardwAr, and is apparently different 
from the Dravidian goddess of the same name. Th^ surround the 


1 On this see MajhioAr, para. 45. 
s On thia aee Fiaaer, Golden Bough, 1., 288, 'agg. 

> Sea Lnbbook. Origw of CivUisation, II., ^122. 

* Dalton, Deoeriptive JSthnology, 259. 

* Thera are namaroaa inatanoaa of the reapaot paid to &a dmm. In the 
Atbarra Yada (Mnir, Banekrit Teuti, Y., 466) ia a hymn to the aaorad dmm, and 
aaa Anthropology, 298 ; Calcutta Baviaw, UIXYII., 872. 

* Baa a good aoooiint of the obaarriBoas in Calcutta iiaviaia, UIX., 86^ 
for BhAUbtd. 


7 Baa Dalton, lac. cii., 186. 
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piM gndn with ariog of oow-dmig or ohuooal, and pnt on the top 
of it a piece of cowdong which is called barkitnn or "that wbioh 
givee the increase." Until the grain is meaanred they will not leave 
an open baeket near the pile, lest Bhhte shonld remove the grain. 
After it is meaeored they never touch it.* W hen th^ are cowing 
th^ take five handsfnl of grun from the sowing haaket and 
pray to Dharii Mfita, the earth goddess, to he henignant. Th^' 
keep this grain, grind it, and offer it to her at her rrgnlar festival 
in the month of Sdwan (September). When they eat th^ call on 
Faramesar, and throw a little of the food on the ground.' 

21. They will not eat the meat of the cow, buffalo, monkey, 

horse, elq>haat, camel, donk^, alligator, 

lizard, or rat. Men and women eat apart. 
The children eat first, and the head of the honsehold after them. 
They nse Hqaor freely, and chew tobacco (turti). The nse of Kqnor 
th^ consider wardb off disease, hat dmnkenness is discreditahle. 
They will eat food cooked in batter (paiia kkd*a) from the hands 
of Br&hmans, and will drink water fiom a Cliero, bat the better class 
are giving this up. 

22. Ihey are very clannish and have a local organisation called 

eka, including the people of two or three 

Local orsaiuBatioii. 

Villages, which meets to consider pnblie 
matters ; but this is becoming weakeneda 

23. Most of them arc cultivalors; a few hold land. Their so* 

Oeonpatioii and Moiai powtion varies : the more llindoised 

•tatni. claim tho rank of Rfijinits, those of the 

more primitive type are on the same level as Cheros and Majhwiis. 

Khasiya.— *A sub-division of hill Brfihmans, who take their name 
from the ancient Khasa race. Of these Mr. Atkinson writes — 
'' The lists g^ve some two hundred and fifty septs of Khasiya 
Brihmans, of whom the majoiity are cultivalors and plough them* 
eelves. They worship sometimes Siva and Vishnu, but chiefly 
Bhairava, the more common forms of the Sdktis and the village 
deities. It would be useless to give a list of their names, which 
are chiefly derived from the villages in which they live. Some 
claim common origin with the Brfihmans of the plams i thua the 
Sh&ianis, Dobhftls, Ghihty^ris, Kanyftnis, and Oarw&ls say that 


I flee M. Gonwey. II.. 117. 

* Tykr, Pfifii48(ei CMun, 11.. S70. 

* H%malaytM GoMtieer. III.. 4m. 
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thqr were orifpnally Tiwiris; the MAnwAlis, that they were 
Chaub^B ; the Papanoie, that th^ were Upretia of Dota ; the 
ChaunAls^ that they were Chanh^s of Mathura, who eettled in 
Kftli Knmfiun, and took the title Fanrd and their present 
name on emif^raiing to (!liianni ; the Kuth&rie call themeelves Pante ; 
the Ghnehuris, Daurbas, Shanwdls, and Dhunilae call themBelveB 
P&nr#B ; the Lairndaris, Chavanrftls, Plmloriyas, Oliyas, NaniyAle, 
('haod&Bis, Dalakotis, Burhalakotis, DhulSris, Dhnr&tifi, Pancholi^ 
Baneriyas, Garmolas, Walauniyas, and Birariyas allege that th^ 
are JoBliie; the B^narie and Nainwals, that they were Phniftri 
Br&hmans ; the Ka])huliH, DhankolaB, and Bhagw&ls, that th^ 
were Bhatts of Doti ; the JdliB, Nakhyftls, Thapaliyas and Haii- 
bolfi, that they were UpAdhyas ; the BhanautiyaB, that they were 
Gaure; the MabhyUls, that they were Kanaujiyas; the P&taBis, that 
they were Pdihake ; and the Baraniyas, that they came from Benaree 
and were astrologerfi to the RAja. Septs named after villages, and 
who do not attempt io give any account of their origin, are the 
Kholiyas, KunwAlas, Lwehhalis, Ka]>l]aTiyas, Baithariyas, Mehal* 
khtniyaH, Nainoliya<<i Meltis, TarAriyas, IlAtwals, Pokhariyae, 
Chhatguliyae, bcbides some one hundred and fifty others. They 
do not know either sSiia or privafa, and often have little knowledge 
even of their gotta. The Kanseris worship Siva as BibhAndeswnr, 
a name for which there are few temples. Akariyas derive their 
name finm the fact that they were free finm taxation (a ** privative^' 
and iara^ tax Balarijras belong to Pumagiri in KAli Kumaun. 
GhughntyAls are RAjpiits of Byuni, degraded from BrAhmans on 
account of an offence committed by their ancestor. Rasy Are say th^ 
were so called because they wei'e Brahman cooks {rasoifo) to 
BAjas. The Namgis supply Purohits to the Bhotiyas of JuhAr. 
The PhulrAis supplied flowers for worship at the Nanda Devi 
temple. The Ghaibhanariyas perform funeral ceremonies for people 
who die without heirs. Fanenis are suppliers of drinking-water 
{pdni). The DobhAls of Doha village are also called Jagariya 
or exorcists, and arc authorities on the possession by devils, and are 
called in on such occasions. The Oliyas, on the other band, avert 
the evil effects of hail-storms (e/a), and in KuAr wander about from 
village to village begging their dues, a measure of rice. The Chila- 
hUtis act as priests of the village god Saim, in Chaugarkha. Nearly 
ninety per cent, of the BrAhmans in Kumaun^belong to the Khasiya 
race, and are so classed by the people themssives, A few of the 
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bettor class wordiip the orthodox duties alone, but the great mass 
serve the Bhairavas, BhAts, Bh^itiniB, and are, to all intents and 
purposes, as much priebts of non-Brahmanioal deities, as their re» 
presentatives farther east who know not the name of Brthnuuu 
Thqr are a simple race, and not to he confounded with the Hill 
Pujdri or temple priest, or the Ndth ; but in times of rejoicing assume 
the functions of religious directors in the very simple ceranoines 
deemed necessary. The Khasiyas never tried to connect themselves 
with the plains till late years, when they sec that such oonneotions 
add to their personal dignity. 

Ehasiya«*-*A sept of hill Bdjputs who represent the great 
Khasa race. In the Vishnu Parana we find Khasa as the daughter 
of Dakbha, wife of Kasyapa and mother of the Yakshas and 
Bdkshabas. In the same eom])ilation they appear under the name 
of Yakbha. Thqr are mentioned in the Kama Parvan of the 
Mahabh^mta as living in the Panjab between the Arattas and 
Vasatis. In the Vayu Parana, the Khasas arc named as one of the 
tribes which Sagara would have defitroyed had ho not been restrained 
by Yasishtha; and in Manu they are reckoned as degraded ^ 
Kshatriyas. They inhabited the part of Tibet immediately north of 
Gai'hwsl, and we have here a hint as to the origin of the oel^ratod 
fable told by Herodotus about the ants who throw the gold out of 
their buiTOws. In the Mah&bharata the Khasas are specially 
mentioned among the Northern tribes who brought presents of 
paiptlika gold, so called because it was collected by ants {pipUaka). 
This would indicate that the Khasas were the carriers of 
Tibet gold dust. The same word occurs in various well-known 
geographical terms, such as Kashgar, Hindukush, Kashmir, and 
many others.^ Even Bftbar had a very shrewd idea of this. 

Abont these hills, he writes, aro other tribes of men. 'With all 
the investigation and enquiry I could make among the natives of 
Hindustan, I could get no sort of description or authentic information 
regarding them. All that I could learn was that the men of these 
hills were called Kas. It struck me that as the Hindustanis fre* 
qnently confound ikU and and as Kashmir is the ohiel^ and 
indeed, as far as I have heard, the only city in these hills, it may 
have taken its name from that circumstance.’^ * 

> Atkisfon, Bimalayon Ba»§tteer, II., 875, tqq, 

s Lsf dsB, Bd5ar« 8l8. 
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2. The account/' writes Mr. Atkinson, ''that the Khasiyas of 
Kumaun pve of themselves tallies in all respects with the indicatioii 
from other sources. They always profess to be BA jputs^ who have 
bllen from their once honourable position by the necessity of living 
in a country and in a climate where the strict observance of the cere- 
monial usages of their religion is impossible ; and undoubtedly this 
statement is supported by all the facts^ so far as we are acquainted 
with ihem^ which have any bearing on the question. It has been 
sometimes^ but hastily^ assumed, apparently from analogous circnm« 
atances in NcpSl, that the Kumaun Khasiyas are a people of mixed 
Tibetan and Indian race. The Khasiyas of Nepal may have been 
less exposed to Aryan influences throughout their successive wan- 
deringSi or may have iKscn modified by admixture with Tibetan tribes* 
For, as we proc*ecd eastward from the KSli, we find conditions of 
climate, which, however unlike those of Tibet, must still be less 
antagonistic than these of the Western Himalaya to the diffurion 
of a Mongolian race. But this admission does not affect the Khasi* 
yaa of Kum&un, who, in physiognomy and form, are as purely an 
Aryan race as any in the plains of Northern India. The language 
of the Khasiyas is a purely Hindi dialect both in its vocables and in 
its grammatical structure, and no signs of foreign admixture have 
hitherto been discovered in it. Supposed resemblances in feature 
between the Khasiyas and the neighbouring Tibetan tribes have 
helped to lead some to a conclusion different from that now given, 
but this resemblance has no real foundation in fact. The people 
of the plains, no doubt, differ greatly in appearance from those of 
the hills, but not more so than might be expected, when we consider 
the great difference in the physical conditions of the countries that 
they respectively inhabit, nor more than the Aryan races of^the 
plains, owing to similar causes, differ amongst themselves. The 
moist climate of Lower Bengal, the comparatively diy heat of the 
North-Western Provinces, and the still drier climate of the Fanjdb, 
with its great extremes of heat and cold, cause those physical changes 
in the inhabitants that are so remarkable and clearly recognisa- 
ble by the most casual observer. If, to the effects of climate, we 
add the influence of the various races which have from time to time 
invaded India, Jwe shall have reason to believe that much of the 
vaniationB observed in the plains is due to circumstances which have 
been wanting in the hills. However this m^ be, this much is 
omiain at Ica^, that, at the present time, the Eihasiyas of Kumaun 
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ndOaarhwftl aie in all reepeet Hindus. They aie so in langnags^ reli- 
gioui and oustomsi and all thdr feelings and prejudices are so 
strongly imbued with the peculiar sjnrit of Hinduism that^ though 
their social habit and religious belief are 'often repugnant to the 
orthodox of that faiths it is impossible for any one who knows them to 
consider them other than Hindus. Year by year, with increasing 
communicationPwith the plains^ the hill Hindu is more and more 
assimilating his practice with that of his co-religionists inthoplains« 
whilst to the Norths the Tibetan Bhotiyas are becoming more 
observant of Hindu customs/^ 

8. Oarhwdl there are numerous sections of the Khasiyas 
nwed after the parent village {fMii), and carrying its name wherever 
they go^ such as Patwalj which gives its name to Patwftlsytn ; 
Kaphola, hence Kapholsydn ; BagarwAl ; AmbAna, who were Bhatts 
of Benaresj but are here RAjputs ; Bamola; D&nas^ or DAnavas, re« 
presentatives of the old tribe of that name ; the KhandawAriSi Diu> 
byAlsi Sanaulas, Dalanis, and Bukiias call themselves BAwats ; Boras, 
Kairasi and Choriyas come from Kumaun. All of these ate engaged 
in agriculture and petty trade^ and none of them will call themselves 
Khasiya. All style themselves RAjputs and many say that they were 
settled in their present village before BrAhmans and BAjaa came. 
Thqr worship principally the village godsj care little for BrAhman aid 
in their domestic ceremonies, unless he be a Khasiya^ do not wear the 
sacred thread (ianen), and on occasions of joy or sorrow, marriage 
or deaths, the house is simply purified by cow-dung and cow urine. 
The marriage or fuueial ceremonies are short or long according to 
the purse of the employers. They intermariy with each other ac- 
cording to local rules peculiar in some respects to each tract.^^^ 

Khatik.’ — (Sanskrit, Khatiihi^ '‘a butcher or hunter.'^)— 
A cultivating, labouring, and vegetable-selling caste found all over 
the Province. They are no doubt very closely connected with the 
FAsis, of whom they are sometimes classed as a snb-caste. Of the 
seven sab-castes enumerated by Mr. Shorring, two — Banriya and 
PAsi— may he excluded. Of the remaining five, two are territorial— 

^ Atkinsoii, loe, fit,. III., 276. 

s Bued prinoipaUy on enquiries made at Miriapnr, and partiallj on a note bj 
Nawab Muhammad Ali KhAn of Bnlandabahr. 

* As an amnaing inatanoe of a folk etymology, a writer in Noiili-Wettsni Prov^ 
inees. Oensna Beport (1865), Appendim B, 42, derives the name from khaika-^** rap- 
ping/* beoanaea man of this oaate onoe had an intrigue with a married woman and 
used to rap at her door to gain admittuioe ! B4ja lamhhman fli nb deiiToa it from 
•• ** to kill or watch." Bvkmd$hahr Memoir. 185. 

VoL. HI. 
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Ajndhyabdsi and Sunkhar. The Sunkhar are said to take their 
name from the town of Sonkh in Mathura. At the same time 
Sonkh does not appear > to possess any traditions of the caste, 
and their own legends point rather to Jaunpur and Ohdh. The 
other three— Bakarqass&b or Qassii are butchers, who sell and 
slaughter goats ; the Chalan-mahrdo are workers in leather, espe- 
cially using it for covering or lining ; the Ohorcharftos are 
grooms. The AjudhyabSsi sell fruit and vegetables and do general 
work for hire. All the sub-castes are endogamous * In Mirzapnr 
the sub-divisions are Ajudhyabasi and Sunkhar, between whom the 
only difference is that the former eat beef and the latter abstain 
from it. To the West of the Province they have two endogamous 
sub-castes— Khara and Khalranga or leather dyers.’ The last Cen- 
sns classifies them under the heads of ChauhSn ; Chik or Bakar- 
qassdb ; Kabdriya or Mewafai'osh, finiit-sellers Bajauriya, who 
probably take thrir name from the old Bftjput Chauh&n fort in the 
Etah Distiict ; and Sonkhar. The KabA riya is often a sort of marine 
store-keeper, who buys all kinds of old rubbish (Hindi kahdr, Sans- 
krit kapdla). In Agra they have three suWastes— Chik, Bdchar 
(our English butcheri'), and Sunkhar. There some of these Chiks 
make winnowing fans (9tlp) and sieves [chhalnty, the Bdchar sell 
goats' flesh and mutton, not beef \ and the Sunkhar sell fruit and 
work as grooms. In Bulandshahr we have the Khara or pure," 
Khallu or hidemen/' and Chik. The complete Census returns 
show no less than 816 sub-divisions of the Hindu and 7 of the 


Musalmftn branch. Of these, those of the most local importance 
are the Bilwariya of Mi^erut, the Bargfljar, ChauhSn, Chauseni, 
Rhatri, and Sanwariyaof Bulandshahr ; the Oandhiiaand Tomar of 
Aligarh ; the Ajudhyabasi and Khokhar of Allahabad ; the Sengar- 
wix of Mirzaimr ; the Kanaujiya and Sagahiya of Gorakhpur ; 
the Bandiehhor of Basti ; and the Tanbina of Lucknow. 

2. In Bihar tliey regulate their marriages by the standard 


Mftrriuro rnles. 


formula, calculated to live generations in the 
descending line.* In Mirzapnr th^ do not 


marry into the family of the maternal uncle, father's sister, and 
mother's sister for three generations, and in their own family they 


> Growse, Mathurat 379. 

> Bindu Tribes ond Castes, L, 400. 

* ASJft LoobliinaB Siali, lor. rtl.. 185. ^ 

* Rieley, Tribes and Castes, I., 477. 
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do not intermarry (or four generatione. The ocoupationi ooneidered 
disreputable in forming alliances are those of a butcher, shoemaker, 
or carter of manure. Monogamy is the rule of the caste and 
concubinage is prohibited. In Bihdr they pra(*ti6e infant marriagei 
marrying their daughters between the age of five and twelve years. 
In Mirzapur the age is eight or ten. The bride price is liicd at 
seven rupees. They have a powerful tribal council {po^ckdfai) 
under a hereditaiy president {Cka^dhan)^ VVlien he is appointed 
he has to present the council with a gallon of spirits. If a man 
abduct another man's wife, he is fined twenty-five rupees. This, 
which is also the rule among some of the cognate castes, is known 
by the special name of pnehUi, Besides this, he Ims to piovide 
a dinner, consisting of boiled ricc, ]K)rk, and three gallons of liquor. 
If an unmarried girl intrigue with a clansman, her parents are 
fined two gallons of liqnor, and then thqr are i‘e-admitted to caste ; 
but the man has to give something more to buy liquor before the 
clansmen will smoke with him. Men or women caught intriguing 
with a stranger to the *-aste are jieiinanently excommunicated. 
All money fines arc spent on liquor. If the Chaudhari or any 
member abuse the caste as a body, he is put out of caste. In 
former times the orders of the Chaudhari used to be enforced by 
corporal chastisement, but this has now eeaseil, and a fine is 
imposed. A wife can be expidled if she is proved faithless, and she 
can put away her liusliand if he is impotent or abandons his 
religion. No separation is permitted without leave of the council. 

S. The levirate is permitted, but not enforced. A widow 
generally marries a widower. The only 

Widow raamgae. • ^ \ ± 

ceremony is tliat the pair are slmt up in a 

dark room, and he rubs red-lead on the parting of her hair and puts 

a new suit of clothes and some ornaments on her. The clansmen 

are then treated to boiled rice, pork, and liquor, and next morning 

the bride is brought home. When she arrives the female relatives 

of her husband look in her face and give her a present {munMfikdt) 

4. The Geremouies at birth are as usual among menial castes. 

When the midwife cuts the navel string, she 
Birtii oeromonies. , , « 

throws it ontside the house, a fire is lighted 

near the mothei, and some branches of the thorny hel {agh «ear* 

melot) are hang to the house eaves to scare off ghosts. The IMh 

pollution lasts for twelve days, and the husband does not cohabit 

with his wife for six months after her oonfinement. 

Von. III. B 3 
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6. Marriage is arranged by the father's sister's husband of the 
boy. The betrothal (mangani) is oonfinned 
afarrisaeommoiilss. ^ fathers sitting together in a 

square in the court-yard of the bride^s house, lliqr ezehangea 
leaf platter (dauna) full of liquor, drink it, and the bride's &ther 
receives one set of rice and five pieces of turmeric. The clansmen 
feast and drink ; next morning the bridegroom's father leturnshome 
and scuds the bride price— seven rupees. Then follows the matman^ 
gar ceremony three days before the wedding. At this the drum of 
the Chamfir, who leads the procession of women as they go to dig 
the olay, is worship])cd, and offerings are made at the village shrine 
(deohdr). The bridc^groom's mother then smears bis back with tur- 
meric and barley flour, and the earth is brought home and put under 
the marriage shed, which is made of bamboo, with a bamboo in the 
centre. In the centre is the water jar (ta/sa), which is smeared 
vrith cow-dung and decorated with red-lead and mango leaves. On 
the top is placed a saucer {parat) full of rice. The actual ceremony 
takes place towards morning. The bride's father’s sister brings out 
the bride, and her father washes her’s and the bridegroom's feet and 
drinks a little of the water. The bridegroom then rubs red-lead on 
the parting of her hair, and the pair walk live times round the central 
bamboo : at each revolution the bride's brother puts a little i)arched 
rice into a fan which the bridegroom holds, and then scatters 
the rice on the ground. Ne\t follows the usual ceremony of the 
Kohabar^ After the bride is brought home, her father-in-law- 
sister plunges the water jars and marriage festoons {bandanwdr) in 
a neighbouring stream or tank, and on her way home offeis sweet- 
meats and a burnt-offering {kow) to the ghosts which inhabit the old 
pipal and banyan trees in the village. The binding portion of the 
ceremony is the fect-wohbing and the rubbing of red-lead on the 
parting of the bride’s hair.* 

6. The dead are cremated in the nsnal way. When the 
mourners return, a fire is kindled at the 
otremony. man; on this a little oil is 

poured, and the mourners warm their feet in the smoke and then 


> for whiob soo Uajhwdr, para, 18. 

8 Hr* Sborriag toys that* al tbs marriaft cwoBioniat of Kbakiki sad fBUis boys 
dMiStbioiaalvM ia wQvion*a elotbes aad daaoe ia pnblio s the Bbass do act oU 
■•m this oaitom aad aiako aoo of tbo drum and okbor ioogmeati of ainaie oa 
sajdieieiiioaswiaohtlecllm AMa 2V<6 m and Oaflia L, lOd. 
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dMw some nIm Iabvm; Uquor ie then oerved iwod. Food ii 
vegolirly laid oat for iha d«ad dnrii^ tha days of moaning. On 
the ninth day the moanien share their heads, and the barber nmkea 
ten lamps of milk and lioe oooked together, which theohief mooiUV 
throws into a tank or strsarn in the name of the dead. In Idle 
erening a pig is sacrificed in thenune of the deceased, and the 
eiansmen oonsume the flesh with Uqaor. In the first fortni|^t ol 
Kafir, they offer lumps of boiled rice and milk to the dead, and 
oat cakes, rice, milk, and flesh for the sjdrits. NoBtfihmainefltoiailiie>. 
and his place is taken the barber. 

7. The great deity of the tribe is KarfirBtr, who has his shrine efi 
. Jannpar.* In Minapnr thqr say that he 

was an Ahir by caste, who was killed by the 
If uhammadans, beoanee he would not renounce his religion. Kaiflr 
Bir was found to possess 81,I>U8 worshippers at the last Census. He 
was a demon who inhaHted tha site of the present Jannpar. Bfim* 
chandia attacked him, tore him to pieces, and left his tnmk in the 
form of a shapeless mass of stone, ^hich is now worshipped. The 
fort ib known as Kararkot to Hindus, and the nrighbouring quarters 
of the city as Karara Muhalla. He is said to have left bis name in 
that of the Karakat Pargana of Jaunpur. 

He is now represented by a black stone, which is supposed to 
have marvellous powers. He last displayed his influence when the 
British tried and failed to blow up part of the Jaunpur foi-t. His 
offering is a loaf, five>and*a.quarter tors of rice, a pitcher of liquor, 
and the /a^/du sweetmeat. They also worship the deified ghost 
of some unknown Brdhman known as Bamat, Bfibhan or Brfihman 
Deva. This worship of a dead Brfihman under the name of Brahm 
is most popular. No less than 406,787 persons recorded them* 
selves as votaries of Brahm at the last Census. Some of the more 
&moas Brfihms ore Ratan Pfinrfi and Haxdia Pfinrfi.* His offst* 
ing is a Brfihmanioal'thread (janeu)^ a pg, and adap of Uquor. Ha 
is said also to have been a martyr to the faith. Some worship 
Bhawfini and others Birtiya, who is, aooording to them, a diwnniwes. 
Her votaries have a mud altar (Mi) in the hoase, and <m it, in the 
full moon of Sfiwan, th^ offer a yaang pig, and dnq> a mixtaie of 
pepper, sugar, and water (wtreliMfs) on her altar. Thpy lunre 
UBoal worship of SItala Mfii performed by womn wbaA smalhlOK 


I e w >aa i « s< «s l OiiWtW, XI .,104. , 

sgcsthisswwrtMssisslalwfisrtfatls P el i i li r wU I W . t sw, W, tg. 
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pievailA. The special time for worshipping Bhaw&ni is at the 
Naurfttia of Chait. Her offering is a pig^ cakes {piri), and sweet- 
meats Tn Bulandshahr they worship the Ganges^ Devi, 

and the Miran SShib of Amroha. On feast days th^ offer liquor 
to the village gods {deohdr.) On the Pacheinydn festival they lay 
some milk and parclud rice Tiear the hole of a snake. Their 
festivals are the Khicliari or Khincharwar in Pus, the Phagua in 
Chait, and the Kajari in Sawaii. On these days thfy drink 
liquor and offer some to the tribal deities. The ghosts of the 
dead, if not propitiated, appear in dreams and bring disease and 
death. Such cases are treated by the Ojha. 

8. 'Women arc tattooed on the arms. They wear no nosc^rings 
nor glass bangles {eHn). They have ear* 
Socittl obBorvantiog. rings, aimlets {flhaTkaua)y and necklaces. 

Men swear on the heads of their sons and on Ganges water, in the 
foim Mm dokdi. Some will not eat beef. They will not touch food 
touched by aChamir, Dom, Dharkftr, Musahar, P&si, or Dhobi ; the 
last they consider the foulest of all. They will not touch the wife of 
a younger brother or a daughter’s mother-in-law, and will not speak 
of a wife by hei name Men and women (^t together, but not out 
of the same dish. They salute a daughter's father-in-law in the 
form Bdm Jukdrr\ and others with the pdd/offi and ahiibdd, Tothj 
West of the Piovinee they are considered next lowest to the 
Bhangi.^ In the West of the Panjab they are tanners and rank 
higher than those to the East, who are pig-keeiiers,* To the East 
of these Provinces they hold a very low rank : no one will drink water 
touched by them. Tliey w'ill eat food touched by the Nfio, B&ri, or 
Ahir. Their chief occu])ation8 are keeping and selling pigs and 
selling vegetables and fruits, which they buy wholesale from Koiris. 
On the whole they bear a good character, and seldom come before 
the Courts. 

DiUribution of Khailk% aerording to the Cetmuo of 1891 



* Bijfb Lachhman Sinh, lot, tit., 185. 

> Ibbetnon. Fanjib Ethnography, pm. 002. 
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Diinior. 

Ifuaffnrnagar 
Mec^rut • 
BuUndHhahr 
Aligarh . 
Mathura • 
Agm 

FamikhilbAd 
Mainpnri • 
Bt4wab • 
Etah 

Bareilly . 
liijnor 
BuflAun . 
MorAdMAd 
ShAhjahlnpur 
I'llibhit . 
Cawnpur • 
Fatehpur . 
BAnda . 
Hamirpur 
AllabAbAd 
JbAaA . 
JAIaun • 
Lalitpur • 
Benaxea • 
llinapnr • 
Jaunpiir • 
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DutriiuUon of Kkatih aetording to tkt Centuo tf 


DllTBfOT, 

Hianira. 

iS 

TofASe 

i 

i 

Chik 

Bakar* 

qaaaib. 

KabA- 

n»a: 

Mtwa- 

faroah. 

Eatanriji. 

Sonkhar. 

Others, 

Gbilipur 

• 

• «« 


5 

... 

1.185 

76 

■aa 

1,266 

BtUU . 



... 

... 

... 

... 

82 

... 

88 

Gonkhpnr 

• 

eas 

... 

8.858 

aaa 

1.826 

4,714 

1 

9,898 

Buti 


... 

... 

... 

•ao 

6,800 

956 

... 

6,866 

^sungaih 

• 


... 

12 

... 

3,968 

1,407 

... 

6,887 

Kumann • 

• 

... 

• as 

B 

B 

... 

1 

... 

1 

Garbw&l . 

• 

• at 


B 


... 

9 

... 

9 

I^r4i . 

• 

tea 

... 

B 


... 

96 

187 

806 

Lucknow 

e 


181 

887 

aaa 

727 

1,780 

... 

8,477 

Un4o 

• 


•as 

... 

aaa 

258 

688 

... 

796 

K44 Bareli 

• 


11 

885 

... 

844 

1,003 

aaa 

8,198 

Bttapur 

• 

• aa 

..• 

tat 

aaa 

99 

59 

aaa 

168 

llardoi • 

• 


.a. 

tea 

aaa 

aaa 

86 

aaa 

86 

Kheri . 

• 


... 

at# 

... 

2 

8 

11 

16 

Faiz&bAiI . 

• 

• ae 

... 

... 


603 

938 

B 

1,686 

Oomia • 

a 

••• 

•aa 

... 


9,287 

682 

H 

9,869 

Babr&ioh . 

« 


... 

••• 

... 

aaa 

•a. 

H 

m 

Snit&npur 

• 

aao 

•a. 

aaa 

aaa 

1,049 

499 

M 


Partftbgarh 

• 

aea 

•ea 

••• 

aaa 

286 

218 

16 

m 

BArabauki 

• 

fia 

aea 

aa« 

... 

871 

466 

8 

■1 

Total 

• 

4.625 

2.764 

6,918 

27.750 

55,949 

92.689 

1 

189,929 


Khatri.*— (Sanskrit Kshatfigol^’^k mercantile caste which has 
its origin in the Paqj&b, bat is found in consideiahle nnmbeiB 
thronghout theee.Province8, 

%, One of the best accounts of the caste is that given by Sir 

BitO.OMBBi>dl'iM> G* Campbell in bis pape( on the *‘Ethno- 
oonatcCOsoMto. of India*' paUished^ the "Jonmal 
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cf tho Adfttio Soeieliy of Bengal'* for 1866. He writes:— 
"Trade is thdr main oeenpation, bat in faotth^ have broader 
andenore distingaishing featnres. Besidee monopolising the trade of 
the Banjlb and the greater part of Afghftnistftn and doing a good 
deal beyond these limits, th^ are in the Panjtb the ehj^ oivil 
administrators, and have almost all literate work in their hands. 
So &r as the Sikhs have a priesthood, th(^ are, moreover, the priests 
or Ghirns of the Sikhs. Both Ndnak and Govind were, and the 
Sodhis and Bedis of the present day are, Khatris. Thus, th^in , 
th^ are in the Fanjab, so far as a more energetic race will per* 
mit them, all that Marhatta Br&hmans are in the hfarbatta roun* 
try, besidee engrossing the trade, which the Marhatta BrAhmana 
have not. They are not usually militaiy in their character, bat 
quite capable of using the sword when necessary. DiwAn SAwan 
Mai, Oovernorof MultAn, and his notorious successor Mfil BAj, 
and many of Banjit Sinh's chief functionaries, were Khatris. 
Even nnder Muhammadan rulers in the West they have risen to 
high administrative posts. There is a record of a Khatri DiwAn 
of Badakshan or Kundhz, and, 1 believe, of a Khatri Governor of 
PeshAwar under the AfghAns. The Emperor Akbar’s famous minis* 
ter Todor Mai was a Khatri, and a relative of the mmi of un- 
doubted energy, the great Commissariat contractor of Agra. Joti 
FrasAd, lately informed me that he also is a Khatri. Altogether 
there can be no doubt that these Khatns are one of the moi rt 
acute, energetic, and remarkable races in India, though, in 
except locally in the Fanjab, th^ are not much known to Euro- 
peans. The Khatris are staunch Hindus, and it is somewhat sin- 
gular that while giving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, th^ 
themselves ore comparatively seldom Sikhs. The Khatris are a 
very fine, fair, handsome race, and, as may be gathered from what 
1 have already said, they are very generally educated. 

8. "There is a large subordinate class of Khatns, somewhat 
lower but of equal mercantile energy, called Rors or Boras. The 
proper Khatris of higher grade will often deny all connection with 
them, or at least only admit that they have some sort of bastard 
kindred with Khatris ; but I think there can be no doubt that tiuj 
are ethnologically the same, and th^ are certainly mixed apwHh 
Khatris inthrir avooalaone. I shall treat the whole kiwAi^ m 
generally Khatris. 
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4. Speaking of Khatrifl, then, thus broadly, they have, as I' 
have said, the whole trade of the Fanj&b and of most of Afghftnie- 
tftn. No village can get on without the Ehatri, who keeps* the 
accounts, does banking business, and buys and sells the grain. 
They seem, too, to get on with the people better than most traders 
and usurers of this kind. In Afgh&nist&n, among a rough and 
alien people, the Khatris are, as a rule, confined to the position of 
humble dealers, shop-keepers, and money-lenders ; but in that 
capacity the PathSns seem to look on them as a kind of valuable 
animal, and a Pathan will steal another man^s Ehatri, not only for 
the sake of ransom, as is frequently done on the FeshSwar and 
Hazira frontier, but also as he might steal a milch cow, or as Jews 
might, I dare say, be carried off in the Middle Ages, with a view to 
render them profitable. 

6* ** I do notknow the exact limits of Khatri occupation to the 
West, but certainly in all Eastern Afghanistan they seem to be 
just as much a part of the established community as they are in the 
Panj&b. Th^ find their way far into Central Asia, but the fur- 
ther they get Ihe more depressed and humiliating is their position. 
In TurkUtan Vamliery speaks of ihem with great contempt, as 
yellow-faced Hindus of a cowardly and snealving eliaracter. Under 
Turkoman rule they eould hardly be otherwise. They arc the only 
Hindus known in Central Asia. In the Panjab they are so num- 
erous that they cannot all be ri(*h and moreantilc, and many of 
them hold laud, culti\^tc, take service, and follow various avocations. 

6. *'The Khatris are altogether excluded from Br&hman 
Kashmir. In the hills, however, the Kakkas, on the cast bank 
of the Jahlam, are said to have been originally Khatris (they are 
a curiously handsome lace), and in the interior of the Kangra Hills 
there is an interesting race of fine patriarchal-looking shepherds 
called Gaddis, most of whom arc Khatris. Khatri traders are 
numerous in Delhi ; arc found in Agra, Lucknow, and Patna ; and 
are well known in the Bara Bdzar of Calcutta, though they are 
principally connected with Fanjftb firms. 

7. The Khatris do not seem, as a rule, to reach the Western 
coast; in the Bombay market I cannot find that they have any 
considerable pfaoe. In Sindh, I find in Captain Burton’s book au 
account of a race of pretended Kshatriyas, who are really Banyas 
of the Nftnakshkhi (Sikh) fadth, and who tWe and have a large 
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shai^ of public officeB. They are evidently Khatrie.^ Ludhtlna 
is a large and thrinng town of meicantile Khatrisi with a nnmer* 
oofi colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers/^ 

8. The tribal tradition runs that when Parasu Rima. the sixth 


Avatsra of Vishnu, was engaged in Babduing 

Tribaltrdditiona. ir i. i. • • li • i ^ ^ 

the Kshatnyas in the inteicst of the KrAh- 
mans, of which casth he was a member, he violently caused the 
miscarriage of every ]>regnant woman he could Knd. Through 
fear some women who were pi'oguant took refuge with certain 
Brahmans, and when their perbceutor detected them their ])rot43ctorB 
saved their lives by declaring that they were Rrahmanis In order 
to corroborate this asseriion the Brfihmaiis ate food at the hands 


of the women. The children of these women wore tdie progenitors 
of the present Khatris Tt is said that these Brahmans were of 
the Sdraswat tribe, and as a proof of their asseition the Khatris 
point to the fact of the Saraswat Brahmans still a(*oepting food 
cooked by them. Another and more recent tradition is to the 
effeot that n])to the time of Alamgir the Khatris did not abandon 
their old profession of soldiering ; but when a large number of thorn 
were slain in the Dakkhin war, he felt pity on the condition of 
their widows, and proposed that they should be re married. He 
summoned a eouiieil of the more respectable Khatris of Delhi, and 
proposed that they should adopt widow marrifige. Tlioir headmen 
Lallu and Jagdhar opjtoHed the proposod reform, and the meeting 
was dissolved. Henee to this day JjaUn JagAhar is a term applied 
to a meeting which comes to no conclusion. The Emperor did not 
insist further on the adoption of the reform, but dismissed the 
Khatris from his military service ; but gave them the duty of 
Dalali or brokers, which is still their speciality. Another version 
of the story is that those who consented to the proposal of Alamgtr 
to adopt widow manriage are called the BArahghar ; those who dis* 
sented, Chftrghar ; and those who induced the Empei'or to aban- 
don the scheme Adhaghar The Bora are said to be those who, 
when questioned by the Rfi ja of Gaya, and a great persecutor of 
the tribe, denied being Khatris. 

9. About the ethnological affinities of the tribe then is muoh 

mhnoioiPMl lifflDiti.. diff«eiice of opinion.* Mr. Ibbetson 
of the Klmtii*. that the Tftlidity of their rfMtn to be 


1 For thoM Giw&t Klutris, see Bombay Oagetiter, V., 40. 

* For some of tho evidence on one lide of the omc s tnot hy the lota Bftbn 
Harieh Cluuidra of Benares may be oonsnlted. 
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direct representativee of Kehatriyae^ of Mann ''is as doabtfol 
as most other matters connected with the fourfold oaste 
system/^ On the other hand, Mr. Nesfield thinks their claim 
to be valid, and adds that 'Hhe cause which detached the Ehatri 
from the Kbhatriya and shut out all possibility of a return to the 
ancestral caste was the establishment of a marriage union between 
fragments or clans dinwn from several different sub-castes of 
Kshatriyas, between whom no connubial rights had hitherto existed, 
or from sub-castes of Kshatriyas mixed with Brfthmans. There is 
much reason to believe that Brihmans as well as Kshatriyas have 
contributed to form the new caste of Khatri,^' and he goes on to 
allude to the fact, already referred to, that Saraswat BrShmans eat 
food at their hands. On the other hand, Mr. Bisley ’ urges that the 
internal organisation of the caste furnishes almost conclusive proof 
that th^ are descended from neither Brfthmans nor Kshatriyas, 
and that the theory connecting them with the latter tribe rests upon 
no firmer foundation than a resemblance of name, which, for all 
we know, may bo purely accidonlaU Their features and eomplexion, 
indeed, entitle them to bo ranked as Aryans of comparatively pure 
lineage, but among tlieir numerous sections we find none of those 
territorial names which are characteristic of the Jldjput septs. The 
section names of Khatris belong to quite a different type, and 
rather resemble those in vogue among the Oswals and Agarwdlas. 
Were they descended from the same stock as the BSjputs, they 
must have had the same set of section names, and it is difficult to 
see why they should have abandoned them for less distinguished 
patronymics. In addition to their own sections, they have also the 
standard Brfthmanical goitat ; but these have no influence upon 
marriage, and liave clearly been borrowed, honorU eamd, from the 
S&raswat Br&hmans, who serve them as priests. If, then, it is at 
all necessaiy to connect the Khatris with the ancient fourfold 
system of castes, the only group to which we con affiliate them is 
the Voisyas. This conjecture is at least in keeping with the present 
occupations of the caste, and gets us out of the difficulty which led 
Sir O. Campbell to propound the doubtful theory that in the 
ordinary course of history the warlike conquerors of one age become 
the astute mon^-dealers of another. In truth, however, all specu- 


1 PanjAb Ethnvgrspby, pm. jSS. 
* Tribes sad Osstes, LtABC. ^ 
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tetions wbioh proieBS to oonneet existing oestes with the four tni& 
tional oaetes are cm the face of things £atile and misleading. We 
do not know enough about these primitive groups to be able to apply 
to their internal structure that minute analysis which alone can 
determine their precise tribal affinities/^ 

10. By another authority^ an attempt has been made to 
connect the Khatris with the Jats. It is urged that the uhra 
or veil, and not the maur or crown, is used in marriage among both 
races; that the Khatri women alone of Hindus wear shoes, though 
the custom down hast is dying out and the only observan(*e of it is 
the sending of a pair of shoes among the wedding presents of the 
bride. The Khatris deny that they ever had tlie custom of eating 
from vessels {rikdhi khdna) or that their women ever wore clothes of 
Muhammadan fashion {iutki kapra)^ while the Patdihada Jats still 
openly practise both customs at marriage feasts. Again, there is a 
tradition that the Tagas were once Khatris, and exi)elled for drink- 
ing; the Tagas ridicule this, but the Khatris assert that it is the 
case. On the other hand, their connection with JAts has been denied 
on the ground that no pious Br&liman eats f(K)d pre^iared* by a 
Jdt, but most will if cooked by a Khatri. As Khatris mostly in- 
habit the Muhammadan capitals, Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, 
etc., many Muslim customs, as rearing the ndri on marriage, the 
use of shoes by females, etc., have crept into their society as well as 
among KAyasths, Agarwalas, Oswals, and utlier similar tribes, and 
Khatris and KAyastlis for the same reason use a greater number 
of Persian words in familiar language than other Hindus. 

11. Another suggestion^ is that their peculiar customs and 
modern immigration into these provinces indicate them to be one 
of the Hindu tribes which occupied the traus-Indus region at the 
time of Alexander's invasion, and an attempt has been made to 
identify them with the Xathri, who were recorded by the Greek 
historians to have been on the Chinab when Alexander invaded the 
Panjftb. 

12. On the whole, it seems quite clear from their physique and 
general appearance that the Khatris are of Aryan descent, and if we 
admit, which is probably the case, that the aggregate of tribee 
now known under the name of BA jput and BrAhman is of mixed 

1 Indian inttgiMiry, I., S89, fg. > Hm 

* B4js Leohhiiuin Binb, Btdandihahr Mmo,, 106. 
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origini it is not difficult to imagine that the Khatrie may have 
been an offbhoot from one or the other, and Mr. Bislqr^B argument 
based on the cliaracter of their sections does not seem conclusive. 
We know from numerous instances, such as the Benbans R&jputs 
of Miizapur and some of iheOudh septs, that this intomal ertruoturo 
is far from stable, and it may be true that the Khatris were once 
a higher race which accepted a lower status when they took to 
mercantile occupations. 

The internal structure of the Khatris is very intricate. 

At the last census of these provinces th^ 

Internal strnotnre. t i . . . * , . 

recorded themselves m ten mam sub-castes — 
Kakkar, Eapftr, Khanne, Ldhaurii Mohendra, Meherd, Bora, Seth, 
Surtn, and Tandan. The complete returns show 761 sub-divisions 
in which the endogamous sub-oastes and exogamous sections are 
inextricably mixed together. To quote Mr. Ibbetson for the 
Fanjib branch of the caste : — recent times there has sprung up a 
system of social graduation in accordance with which certain Khatri 
tribes refuse to intermarry with any save a certain specified num- 
ber of their fellow-tribi's, aud the distinctions thus created have been 
formulated in a set of names such as DliAighar, ‘ he who only 
marries into two-aud-a-lialf houses ’ ; CliArzAti, * be who marries into 
four tribes Chhuhzati, ‘ ho who marries into six tribes and 
so on. This ])urc1y artificial and social classification has obscured 
the original tril)al divisions of the caste; for Khatris of the same 
tribe may be in one part of the province CliarzAtis, and in another 
BArahzatis, and so forth. The returnsthen show three different kinds 
of divisions— first the four real tribal sections — Bunjahi, Surin, 
Bahri, and KhokhrAn ; then the four of the most important of the 
artificial divisions alluded to above Dhaighar, CharzAti, Panjati, and 
Ghhahzati ; and finally six of tlic most important clans— Sodhi, 
Bcdi, Kapur, Kluuin^, Marhotra, and Seth. The origin of the 
division into the four se(*tions called BunjAhi, Surin, Bahri, and 
KhokhrAn, is said to have l)een that Ala-ud-din Khiiji attempted 
to impose widow marriage upon the Khatris. The Western Khatris 
resolved to resist the innovation, and sent a dejnitation of fifty-two 
(idwatf) of their members to represent their case in court ; but 
the Eastern Khatris wem afraid to sign the memorial. They were 
therefore called followers of Shara Ayin, or the Muhammadan 
eustoms — Whence Surin ; while the memorialiste were called B&wan- 
jAti| from the number of the deputation or of thff elans, respectively, 
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re pre wm ted by tbe membera of the depatetion; henoe Btmjihi. 
The Kbokhrftn section is said to oonsist of the desoendants of ontain 
Khatris who joined the K.okhais in leboUion, and with whom the 
other Khatri hunilioe wens afraid to intermarry ; and the Bahrt 
section, of the Uncage of Mahr Chand, Kh&n Chand, and Kapdr 
Cfaand, three Khatris who went to Delhi in attendance upon one 
Akbar’s Bftjpnt wives, and who, thns separated from the reat ef 
tbe caste, married only within each other’s families. Bnt thoee are 
fables, for the same division into Bahri and Bnnjthi appears among 
the Brihmans of the Western phtins. The number of clans is 
. enormons. The most important in point of social rank are the 
Marhotra or Mahra, the Khanna, the Kapdr, the Seth, the first 
three of which are said to be called after the names of the three 
men just mentioned, while Seth fs a term now used for any rich 
banker. These four clans belong to the Bahri section of tbe caste, 
and constitute the Dhtighar and Chtretti divisions, whioh Stand 
highest of all in the social scale. The origin of the term Dhtighar 
Ues in the fact tliat the families of that divisiou exclude not only 
the fatberih clan but also such families of tiu* mother's clan as are 
closely cunuucted with her, and thns reduced the clans available for 
intermarriage tu twu-and-a half I shonid say that each division 
will take wives from one below it, though it will not give its 
daughters tu it in marriage. The Bedi and Sodhi clans belong to 
the Bunjihi tribe, and owe most of their iniluence and importanoe 
to the fact that Baba Nanak belonged to the former and Uum 
Bdm Das and Guru liar Govind to the latter. They are commonly 
fmitl to bo the descendants of those men, but this ap|)cars to be a 
mlfctakft, the two clans dating from long before Baba Ninak. 
The Sodhis played an imirartant part during the Sikh rule. They 
nUim descent from Sodhi Rad, son of Kal Hid, king of Lahore ; and 
the Bedis from Kalpat Hae, brother of Kal Bid and king of 
Kasdr, who, being deprived of his kingdom by his nephew, studied 
the Vedas at Benan.'s and was known as Yedi. The modem head* 
quarters of the Bedis is at Dera Ninak in Gnrdispnr, where Bala 
K&naik settled and died, and of the Sodnis at Ananpnr in Hoehyir* 
par, which is also the centre of the Nihang devotees.” 

14, In Mirzapur the tribal arrangement is vety intricate. 
They name five main snb-divisions, Dhdighar, Chftrg^r, Binhg^iar, 
Biwanghar, and Snratiwil, who are lowest in sank. Each of 
these hu four sections Mebarhotia, Tandaa, Kapfir, and Khannd. 
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Tbeee again an provided with BabHMetione. ThoM the Meharho* 
tiaa an Lalwind (Natkhol) and Kanaoj k£ Mehard; of the Taindan, 
Kanjit k& Tandan, Fihftna kd Tandan, and Billimftr Tandan; of the 
Kapdr, Kodokliftnd Kapftr; and of the Khanna Nakhaikhana 
IChannft- The Dhdighar give their danghten only in nuuriage to 
memben of their own anb-divieion and take wivea from their own 
enb^diviaiona or from the Chdrghar. If one of the Dhftighar many 
in theBdrahghar he ia degraded. Thedaagbtera (^the Dhdighar 
an Bometimea married in their own anb-divisiona or to memben of 
the Dhftighar. The maleaofthe Ch&rghar take wives from the 
Blnhghar. Then is thua a welheatablished rale of hypergamy in 
fotoe in the tribe. 

16. In Benarea, according to Mr. Sherring* th^ an di« 
Tided into two main branchea— the Furbiya or " Eastern " and the 
Fachhainiya or "Western." The Fachhuniyas are divided into 
six sab-tribea, each of which has a number of clans {gotra). The 
Arhdighar or Chaazliti oompriae the Khanna, Kaphr, Mehr% and 
Seth clans, whose gutra* are for the first three Eausal and of the 
last Vatsa. They are the head of thu Fachliainiya branch, and will 
marry their sons into any of the next four sub^tribes, though th^ 
will not permit Chhaliziiti men to marry Ohauzdti women. The 
second suli-tribe, the Cliliahzdti, has six clans, Bahel, Dlianwdn, 
Beri, Vij, Saigal, and Chopra. Of the third sub-tribe, the Fanj- 
zAti, Mr. Sherring dues nut give the clans. Of the fourth, the 
Bahri, there are, according to the same authority, twelve clans,— 
Upal, Dugal, Furi, Kochar, Nandfi, MahpA, Ilandl, Bhallfi, 
Mangal, BadahrA, SowAti, and Kulhar. All these clans inter* 
marry. They also marry their daughters into the three preoed* 
ing Bub-tribos, but cannot recrive their women in marriage. The 
fifth sub*tribo, BAwonjahi, has fifty-two clans which intermarry* 
The Bahri dan will receive their women in marriage, but will not 
give their own in return. Of the rixth sub-tribe, the KhoTrlirawj 
there are nine clans, who are— Kohali, Anad, Bhasim, Chuadha, 
SabrwAl, Sun, Sabani, Ghei, and Sethi. These nine clans inters 
marry, but KhokhrAn are endogamous. 

16. The divisions of the Khatris of Bengal are very similar. 
Mr. lUsl^ nmee six sub-castea, ChArjAti, Panchj&ti, ChhahjAti, 
BArahjAti, BdiannajAti, and FimwAl, each with a number of eeetums 


^ HiiMht Tribu, l.,a 80 , agg. 
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whkh need not lie detailed. HeaddsthattbeChiijIti BalHiMte"ii 
again divided into Arhiighar and Chftr|^r, apparently hypergamona 
gronp^theformerofwluoliisdeeinedsaperiortothelatter, Iteeeme 
ptoliable that the first five ealHiaBteB were originally hypergamona 
diviabne, the order of preoedenee being that given above. Inte^ 
marriage between membere diffnatt aab-eaetee ie not known at 
the present day, bat it ie oonridered right for a man to many in 
hie own group, and the enb-caetee ate praotioally endogaaguma. 
The Pirnwil eab^aste hae always been endogamoae." 

17. Boys ate married between the age of ten and twenty-five} 

bat in&nt marriage is preferred. Girls are 
married between nine and foorteen. Poly- 
gamy is allowedp bnt there seems to be an increasing prejudice 
■gainst it. Widow marriage is forbidden. 

18. Khatris are generally Vaishnaras or NAnakpanthis and 

their family priests are SSraswat Brih* 
mans. Their domestic ceremonies are of the 
standard orthodox types 

19. Khatris rank high among Ilindns. SAraswat Brfthmana 

eat pakki and kaehehi with them ; Banyaa ' 
Social atatiiB. pakk% ; and Kahars and similar castes eat 

kaehehi cooked by them. They themselves eat pakki and kaehehi 
cooked only by members of the caste or Saraswat Br&hmans. 
Their women have a reputation for flion beauty and fair com- 
plexion. A Bihar proverb says — Ada/rs ee gora panda rogi^ Kdgaeth 
as cAa/arjDarMoyf—*' An albino only is fairer than a Khatri and 
an adulterer than a Kayasth. Another rmB^Rdp na eingdr^ 
Khatrdni ki $ddh—* Without beauty or ornaments she would be 
a Khatri woman. 


Bslickm. 
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EhawaSj Khawiss.— (Plural o£ Kkdt Kddsi<i, 

^'distinguiBhed people/0 — ^ name specially applied to the offspring 
of slave girls^ other than those of BiAhman origin^ who have coha- 
bited with the men of Nepdl. Their descendants along the Gorakh- 
pur and Basil frontier are known by this special name. 

Khiohi.— A Rajput sepi, a bianch of the Chauhans. In 
Lucknow they trace their origin to Raghugarhi near Narsinhgarh. 
Their old countiy is known as Khichwara. In the Panjftb their 
traditions refer them to Ajmer^ thence to Delhi, and from Delhi to 
the Satlaj, during the Mughal rule. In Oudh they have a ridiculous 
legend to account for their name. One of their sept was once 
distributing gold and silver in heaps as alms. It is boiled rice 
and pulse {^iicAari), said ho And ever since they have been 
called Khichi.i 

Khunira- — A tribe found chiefly in Bohilkhand, of whom little 
is known, save that their chief business appears to be cutting and 
exposing millstones {cAatkt), an indispensable article in every 
native household. They carry about these stones by stringing 
them on an axle through the central hole and dragging them along 
the road liehind a buffalo. In these Provinces they are called 
Muhammadans. The complete Census returns give their sections 
as Bihman, Dulha, Gori or Gaur, Ilataiw&ld, Qurmshi, Mult&ni, 
NawaMr, Pacbhawi, Pathdn Najuri, Sadiqi, Taiai, and Tayar. 

2. From the Kilmpur State it is reported that they are low-class 
Muhammadans, whose occupation is making mats and fans. As re- 
gards religion, they aie indiffeieiit Muhammadans, and their women 
diUBB like Hindus. They resemble Julfilias in their manners and cus- 
toms, and arc converts to Islam from one of the low Hindu tribes. 


Diitribution of Khumrat according to tAe Census of 1891. 


District. 

Number. 

Distbu t. 

Number. 

SalAranpiir • 


216 

TwAi 

■ • 

• 

108 

Mnzaflarnagar • 


76 

Lucknow 

• • 

m 

106 

Meeiut 

■ 

850 

Undo 

■ . 


43 

Bulandshahr • • 

• 

2 

Sitapur • 

• • 

• 

168 

illigsrh • 

• 

4 

1 Hardoi • 

• . 

• 

8 

Bareilly • 


655 

Kheri • 

• • 

a 

242 

Bijfior • • • 


2,166 

Bahrtiob. 

• 

• . 

• 

180 

Ho]4dbb4d 


684 


• • 

• 

187 

8h&bjab4npiir . * • 

• 

149 





FiliVhit . 

• 

65 


Total 

• 

6.193 


I Imthwmo SetiUmni fiflport, LXXI ; lbbetBOD» PatgdS Ethnography, para. 419. 
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Xinw&r.— A eept of RAjputsm the Eastern DistrietSi nnmeroas 
in BMfi^lpnr, bat of no standing in Oorakhpar. In OhAzipnr one 
divifion of the sept is Chhatri^ another Bhninhftr. They say that a 
Dikshit Rtja, named M&n Dikshit, lived at a place called Man* 
ohhatra Asth&n on the Jumna, and that his descendants established 
a kingdom at Padampur in the Karnatic. By another aoconnt tluqr 
oame from a place named Karnfit Padampur, which thqr believe to 
be near Delhi. Two cadets of the family took service, one with the 
Gaharwar Bftja of Benares, the oilier with one of the Gantam 
Bhuinhars, who were at war, and each married a daughter of his 
patron. They derive their name from Dankin on the river of the 
same name, of which all they know is that it U somewhere to the 
South and was their early home.^ 

2, From Ballia it ib leported that they take brides from the 
Barwdi, Naiwani, Nikumhh, Cliandel, Uj jaini, Karchhuliya, Kh&ti, 
Pachhtoriya, and Sengar septs, and give brides to the llaihobans, 
Ujjuini, Narwani, Nikumkli, Barw&r, Kausik, Baghubaiisi, Bison, 
ChauhAn, Palwar, Sirnet, iUjkuniar, Surajbausi, Maunas, Bhrig* 
bansi, Singhel, and Sengar septs. 

VutnbuHon of the Kintodf lidjputi according to the Cemne of 

1891. 


Dibtbk 1. 

Nnmboi. 

1>IBTBICT. 

Nnmbor. 

i^ah&ranpnr • 


10 

Qoiakhpnr 

s 

s 

680 

MurafTainaKar 

• 

1 

Basti . 

• • 

• 

628 

Beernt . 

s 

1 

Azoingarh 

■ • 

• 

95 

Cawnpur 

• 

65 

Kamauu 

• • 

0 

66 

AUaUb&d . 

m 

14 

TarAi . 

• . 

• 

69 

J&laun • 

• 

164 

Lucknow 

. • 

• 

12 

Benaies • 


19 

Bitapur 

■ ■ 

a 

149 

Mirzapar • 

9 

6 

Kheri • 

. • 

• 

60 

Jannpur 


80 

Gonda 

* ■ 

• 

618 

GhAzipnr 


103 

B&rabanki 

. • 

• 

m 

Ballia . 

1 

5,127 


ToIAIi 

• 

7JB» 


1 Bnohsaaii, Eoitem India, IL, 408 ; Oldhsm, CFfcdfi^r Mmnoiir, I., SI. 
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Kingriya, Eingariya, Xingriha.*— A tribe of daooen end 
•ingen found in some of the Eastern Districts. They do not 
appear in the returns of the last Census, and have per^ps been 
classed in some places with the Dh&rhi, to whom they are prohahty 
aldn. The name Kingariya is derived from the Kingii, a kind of 
two-stringed gourd lute, which they play. The name Fanwariya, 
by which they ate also known, appears to be derived from the Hindi 
Fdnwara, “a carpet" “afoot"), on which th^ sit when 

they perform. Th^ are in habits and occupation very like the 
Garris of the Pani&b, who oarry a zith^r-like instrument called a 
King? 


Tribal organiaation. 


2, In Mirzapnr they name seven endogamous septB :-^Kingariya 
or Eingariha^ Banhkata^ Jogi^ Sewara, 
Ehapariya, Attt, and Banhohariya. The 
Banhkatas appear to derive their name from their enstom of cutting 
their arms {bdnk^^idtna) in order to extort alms. Thqr are also 
known as Kaparohirwa, or people who wound their heads with the 
same object. They carry an iron spike on which a number of little 
bells are hung. They rattle the bells as thqr beg from door to 
door^ and if any one refuses alms they strike their arms or heads 
with the spike and draw blood. The Jogis are in no way con- 
nected with the regular ascetics of that name. They are profes- 
sional beggars who dress in clothes coloured with ochre (yeru) like 
the real Jogis. When they go on begging excursions th^ carry a 
rosaiy of rudrdhka beads^ and a idrangi or fiddle^ on which 
they play and sing songs in honour of B&ja Bhartrihari^ who is said 
to have been brother of Vikramaditya and to have abandoned his 
kingdom and become an ascetic. These people are really Sunni 
Muliammadans^ who get themselves up as Hindu Jogis to deceive 
pious Hindus, The Sewaras^ so called because they do service or 
attendance {iewa) to the gods, wear their hair long, and keep ponies 
and asses on which they carry their families and goods from one 
village to another in search of alms. The Khapariyas, who are 
possibly the same as the tribe of that name separately described, 
are said to derive their title from theix habit of carrying about a 
human skull {khapar) in which they take alms. The Atits get 


on enquiries at Mimpur end e note bj B4bn MM Cbaiid» SnboKdinete 
IndgSi Tiaflv Do^ne of Hie Highneei tbe MnhMJn of Benasea 
• Penf db Ceasdi Wl. pose 888. 
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Harriaffe* 


(hemflehree op Uke the Hindu beggnn oE that name {g. a.)> oany 
ruiriitka beads, and eorer thrir bodies witii ashes. Hie Banh- 
char^as beg, bat th^ hare some other occupations as well. Th^ 
make petty ornaments o£ pewter. Some Imep snakes and scorpion^ 
wrhich they exhibit, and some go about with danoing monkeys. 
The tribe so called is thus made up of very direrse elements, and is 
obviously of very mixed origin, a conriderable part of it being prob- 
ably derived from the Nats and similar vagrant races. Their only 
tradition is that they are descended from Bflba Abbds, by whom 
th^ possibly mean the paternal uncle of the Prophet; in Mimpur 
they say that they came from some place in the West and settled 
at Bijaypur. 

8. Th^ have a tribal council {paneidyat) under a headman 

(ckaudAart), who is an hereditary permanent 
TriUleomuriL ic • , 
official. 

4. Thqr follow the Mnsalmdn prohibited degrees, and the oere- 
mony is the regular niidi. Th^ have a 
curioas rule by which an unfaithful wife is, on 
acha^ for adultery being established against her, fined three rupees' 
ten annas, and has then liberty to go where she pleases. Widow 
marriage and the levirate ate allowed. When a betrothal is 
arranged the fether of the boy pays two-and-a-half annas to the 
fether of the girl. This makes the engagement landing. A date 
is then fixed with the consent of both parties, and on that day the 
boy's father goes to the house of the bride with some clothes and 
molasses. He presents these things to the girl, and her father 
pays in return two rupees, and the matter is settled. If either 
party after this breaks the engagement, he has to pay a fine of five 
rupees, and is awarded five blows of a shoe in presence of the 
council. 

6, After child-birth the mother is impure for one month and 
twenty-five days. During the first twelve 
days she is batiied thrice— on the sixth, tenth 
and twtifth. Then the thirteenth day ceremony {terUn) is per- 
formed, and after a month and twonty-five days elapse she is again 
batiied, and then becomes pare. After menstmation a woman is 
impnre for four days, and is then purified by batinng. After a 
fnneral th^ are impure for fnty days. In the interval a feaat is 
g i ven on the third day (tffe). 


Pnrifioation. 
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6, They ave Muhammadans of the Sunni sect and venerate 

Ghazi Miyftn ; some also make an occasional 
^ sQcrificc to K&li Bhawftni. The latter is 

worshipped in the house kitchen in the month of S&wan with an 
offering of cakes (p^ff ) and sweetmeats They offer food to 

the spirits of the dead durinp^ the Muharram. They employ Brfih- 
mans to give them the omens at marriap^es and other important 
occasions. Their regular priests, who perform the marriage service, 
are drawn from the Dafdli caste. Their great festivals are the 
Id, Baqorid, and ShahirSt. 

7. They will not cat or drink with a Dhobi, Dom, ChamSr, 

Sooittl ruloa Bhangi, or Pasi. They drink spirits and cat 
the Hcsh of cloven-footed animals, fish, and 
fowls ; they will not eat the flesh of monkeys, beef, i)ork, whole- 
footed animals, snakes, jac^kals, crocodiles, or vermin. There is, 
however, a tendency in recent times to restrict the use of liquor, and 
now in Mirzapur if a man drinks he is fined five annas before he is 
allowed to take his seat in the tribal council. They use gdnja and 
bhang like Hindu begging tribes. The women wear a sheet (sdri), 
a bodice (jhula)^ and put red-lead on the parting of the hair, like 
Hindu wives. In their cars they wear rings of iron or silver, nose- 
rings, neokla(*es, bangles of glass, and anklets. The men wear the 
loin-cloth {dhoti) and jacket {mirzdi) like Hindus, and let their beards 
grow. When they go begging they carry an alms bag {jhofi)^ 
dress like IIin<lu Faqirs, and carry their musical instruments with 
them— 'the tumha or gourd drum and the from which th^ 

take their name. Tli^ attend the houses of rich Hindus and 
Muhammadans when a son is boim and sing the 9ohar or song of 
rejoicing. Generally they wander about from house to house 
bogging and singing. A few cultivate, but in a careless, unthrifty 
fashion. 

Kirar,*-*A caste wliich lias been separately recorded at the last 
Census, but which is usually treated as a sept of Bfijputs. In 
Aligarh,^ where they appear in the largest numbers, though num- 
bered among Rfijputs, they are considered of very inferior rank. 
In Mainpuri,* where also they are numerous, they claim to be 
a branch of the Mathura Jadons, and say that their ancestor Kun- 

^ Settlement Report, 82. 

* Mainpuri Settlement Report, 20. 
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war PII invaded the country about five centuries ago and conquered 
the fort of Eiiarwa, now Karera^ where tliey settled^ and were 
named after it. But the process was evidently difCerenti and 
Kirarwa was so called from Kirftrgftnw, the village of the Kirfira. 
They have been identified with the Kiritas, who, according to 
Manu, with other Dasyu tribes, became Vrishala, or outcast^ from 
the extinction of sacred rites and from having no intercourse with 
Bi'fihmans.^ Of them Mr. Atkinson* says: — '‘There is every 
reason to suppose that the NAgas, KirAtas, and Khasas entered India 
by the same route as the Aryas, and that the KirAtas were the first 
to arrive, then the NAgas, and then the Khasas. The (•arliest notice 
regarding the KirAtas brings them as far westward as the Jumna 
in the first century. Local tia<1ition in NepAI gives them an 
eastern extension to BhutAu, and at a vciy early date they held 
the NepAl valley. Twenty-nine names* of kings of this race are 
given in the local history of NejjAI. Wo have collected the names 
of fourteen rulers attributed to the Khasa race in Kftli Kumaun, 
which are so similar in chaiacter tliat there can be little doubt of 
a close connection between them. Indeed the community in man*" 
ners and religion between the diffei'cnt divisions of the snake- 
worshipping tribes would alone show a common origin, and will also 
explain how they all insensibly blend with each other. In the list of 
peoples given in the Vishnu PurAna* wr have already seen that 
the KirAtas or Kiratis are said to have occupied the country to the 
East of Bharata, as the Yavanas dwelt in the West. In the MahA* 
bhArata wo find them to occur with the Jangalas (or 'dwellers in 
thickets'), Knruvaniakas (or 'dwellers in the Kuru jungles'), and 
Barbaras in one place, and again we have the ' KirAtas, Tamasas, and 
KirAtas Sudestas, and people near the mount called Yamnna.' All 
these indications* agree with the position already arrived at on 
the Upper Jumna and Ghinges. The Tamasas ore tho.people of the 
Tons or 'dark river,' so called from the effects of the forests on 
its banks, and itself an affluent of the Yamuna or Jumna. The 
KirAtas are also joined with the Sakas and 8a\aras as Daiyus/ 
and in the RAmAyana they are described as ' with sharp-pointed hair* 

> X., 43, 44 ; Hair, Anevenf Bnnukrit Tewt$, L, 482, iqq, 

* Himaiayatt OuwetUer, II,, 308. 

* Wright, UTepU, 8 », IW, 312. 

« wiifoii,yn,>o. 

* Ibid., in. 176, 187. 
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koott, gold*ooloand, utd pleasant to behold/ It was as a Kixdta 
tiiat Budia appeared to Atjnna in the vall^ of the Ganges* The 
local annals of Nepftl ascribe to the Kixfttas a dynasty, tih** ruled 
in the valley for ten thousand years in Dwapatayuga, where also 
there was a celebrated settlement of the NAgas, and after moling 
an Ahir hunily, th^ continued in the vallqr, and were rulers of 
NepAl when Asoka visited it in the third century before Christ. 
We are further told that th^ lived previously to the East, hut 
that they were removed to Suprabha (Th&nkot), to the West of the 
vall^, before establishing themselves in Nepftl.* 

“ The Kirfttas are now a short, flat-&ced people, powerfully built, 
and ate Buddhist ly religion. From Dr. Campbell vre learn that 
on the frontier between Sikkhim and Ncp&l thy are regarded as 
genetically one with the Limbus. According to him, the sub* 
divisions of the tracts inhabited by the Limbae are two in 
number— Kirftntdes, extending from the DM Koa to the Amn 
river east, and the Limbudes from the Amn to the Konki. Using 
the tribal name Limbu in its extended sense, we have the Hung 
and Bftft divitions, the first of which carries us back to the 
Hunas and the Hingu of the Markandeya Furftna. This iden- 
tificaition is strengthened ly the marked Mongolian features 
of the people, who, owing to thoir isolated positioi^ have had 
but little interoourse with Aryans or Aryanised tribes, and preserve 
the original type intact. We cannot be wrong in assigning these 
Kitftatis to the Kirfttas, of whom we have recorded so much, but 
thy have no connection in appearance, language, or religion with 
any important section of the people now inhalntants of the tract 
between the Tons and the Sftrda.'' 

t. The connection between any of these races and the present 
Kirftrs of the Central Gbmges-Jumna Duftb is only pure speculation. 

8. Their sections do not throw much light on their origii^ 
SKoyt that the occurrence among them of the nswum of ntlnw 
Bftjput septs may tend to show that thrir claim to Bftjput nrigin 
is unfounded. Thus we have the Dhftkara, Jftdon, Jftdonba^ 
Jasftwat, Bftwat, and Sengar, combined with local terms sudh as 
Maheshpuriya, Mathuriya, and Sherpuriya. 

* WtitU, JftpH, 89. 10^ UQi 818) /owno), ittolfe Brnsot. IStf^pagts 

888 ; lets, 4S(f. 
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DitiriMioH ^Kirdrt aeeotUng to Ho Comtta ^1891, 


DxiTBlOTa 

Number. 

DUTllCTa 

Nambare 

Aligarh • • . • 

10,864 

Hor&d&lAd . 

a 

lU 

Agfa ease 

1,6M 

Pilibhlt . 

a 

8 

Munimri . . . 

6,900 

Jbhnii • • a 

a 

87i 

Btah . . . . 

6 

Jhlaiin • a • 

a 

18 



Total 

a 

18A68 


Eisan.^ (Sanskrit irUkdna, "a plonghmaQ.")~~’A caste of 
oaltivatom found chiefly in the Central Ganges- Jnmna Dnib. They 
are undoubtedly very closely allied to the Knrmi, Koeii, and 
Kflchhi. In Farrukh&bdd th^ are sometimes known as Kisla 
Mahur, and in the Oudh as Mahatiya {jMktOt “ a leadw There 
are, according to the last Census, nine endogamons subKiastes • 
BItham (named from Brlvasii); Gadhara^ or donkey-men } Hardiya,' 
or growers of turmeric (kaldi) ; Jariya ; Ebtgi ; Lodha j Ftotariya 
orPatariha; and Saksena, which take th^ name from the old town 
of Saakisa in the Eartiikhflb&d Distrirt. There is a tradition 


Massisge ndM. 


in Hardm that they were once extensive owners of the soiL* 

fl. A man must marry within his own snb-oaste ; a man does 
not give his daughter in marriage in a family 
where his son has been already married. 
Persons desooided from a common ancestor do not intermarry for 
three or four generations. A man cannot marry the children m 
grandchildren of his siet» or daughter. Two suters may be mar- 
ried one after the other, Imtnot at the same time, and the elder must 
be married before the younger. Marriage is both infant and aduK, 
and sexual license before marrif^ is not tolerated. Polygamy is al- 
lowed, but is very rare, and only allowed when the first wife is barren. 
There are the usual three forms of marriage— that by the revoluthm, 
(Ikanwar) round the sacred fire, which is the most respectable form ; 


> OUslylMMdoaiiatMieeeivadtIiioiighllr. E.Bote,O.S., sad BIba Staeal 
SAs, Deya^ Oolbotor. 

* 8$Ukmmtt ttifurt, 196 . 
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the io/e marriage, whore all the oeremonieB are done at the houaeoC 
the bridegroom ; lastly^ there is the dhatauna form for widows. 
The levirate is permitted^ but not enforced^ and, as usual, the widow 
can marry the younger, not the elder, brother of her late husband. 
A man can put away his wife for adultery, and all he has to do is 
to notify the fact to the tribal council. 

3. Kis&ns are all Hindus and worship the ordinary gods. They 

„ , venerate in addition the Miyan of Amroha as 

t»mB. their patron saint. Goats and sheep are 

offered to Devi and Miyan on a Monday or Friday ; the worshipper 
and his family consume the meat, while a share is given to the Faqirs 
and DhAiiuks, who tend the slirinc. During the month of Kuar offer- 
ings of water and sacred balls (piuda) arc made to the sainted dead. 
If a man dies without a son, his nearest relative makes the offering. 
The ordinary SrddJAa is jierformed at the anniversary of the death. 
Vhe KibAns oat the flesh of sheep and goats and flsh ; they will not 
eat, drink, or smoke with any other caste. Most of them are culti- 
vators and a few field-labourers. They are a respectable, indus- 
trious ])eoplo, and many of them practise the higher forms of agri- 
culture, growing crops, such as sugarcane, tobacco, vegetables, etc. 

4. The KliAgi,^ who arc neai'ly all found in BndAun, claim to 
be ChauliAn llAjputs ; but it is needlofos to say that their assertion is 
disputed. According to the tribal legend two brothers, by name 
Kanka and Mahesa, ChauliAn RAjputs, with a few followers, left 
Ajmer in a year of &mine and settled at SahaswAn in the BudAun 
District. Here they grew in importance, and wore after a time 
raised by the Emperor of Delhi to the post of Sdbah or Governor. 
One of them luled SahaswAn and the other thePargana of Soron, in 
the £tah Disiriot. The terms on vrhich they held these oiliccs was 
that they should pay a quarter of the revenue collected into the 
Imperial treasury. This after a time they failed to do, a remittance 
which thqr sent to Delhi in oharge of a MusalmAn being embezzled 
by him. A punitive force was sent against them by the Emperor, 
and both the brothers with a considerable number of their followers 
were killed. Now the widows of the men who were killed, oontiary 
to the custom of the tribe, married again, and such oonneetions being 
locally known as Kdj, they came to be called EhAgi I There are two 
sites at SahaswAn, which th^ pmnt to as monuments of their former 


1 BMod on % note hj Mr. 0, 8. DolAsfiok. 
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f^ory : one is a motind {Kkera) known as ''the old fort , " and the 
other a mango grove called Lakha Pera, or " the grove of one hun^ 
dred thonsand trees." The Kh&gie are excellent agricnlturiata, 
indnstriouB, thrifty, and wcll-bohavod. Another explanation of tiieir 
name is that, it means '‘swordman" (Sanskrit, Kkadga). 


DUtrUuiioH of Kiidot aoeordiof to tho Centut of 1991 . 
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Koiri, Koeri.'->(rerliapb from Sanskrit irioAi 
ing." Mr, Ncbfield’s idea that the name implies that they are 
dvilued Eole is not probable.)— They are nndoabtedly closely allied 
to the Kurmis, with whom, according to Dr. Wise, in Ben^, they 
drink, hat do not eat, while the Kurmis attend thdr wiaiinay M 
and partake the feast.* Colonel Dalton believes them to he the 
descendants of the earliest Aryan colonists in Bengal.* It is 
possible that they may have some non>Aiyan affinities, bat how 
far this may he the case is at present very donbtfnl. Thor only 

* BaMd|t(iiieipslljansaats1)7FsBaitBlieaVnMpTiirM,a(0haBtr. 

* Bidej, 3Va« aii4 Oottm, L, SOQ, 

* DtieHfHm Mtho o hn, $17, of. 
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tiadition* whidi is coihinon to numy of tho gardening tribes, is tbit 
they were created by Siva to tend the reddish {mHV) (whence the 
title of Mario, which is sometimes applied to them), and to work 
in the sacred garden of Benares. 

2. Th^ are divided into a number of endogamons salHsastee, 
the titles of which vary in difierent die* 
fatanal itraotnra. Some of these Bab-castes are of local 

origm Sarwariya (from Sarjupir, “country beyond the river 
Sarju”); Fraylgha (from Ftayig or Allahibid); Eanaujiya or 
Kanaujiha (from Konauj); lllahibidi (from Allahibid); Brijbisi 
(“ residents of Brij, Braj, or Mathura'*); Purbiha (“ Eastern "); Dak- 
IrhinAliR (“ Southern"); Banarasiya (“ from Benares"); Magahi or 
Magahiya (“from Magadha"). There are again the Eachhwih^ 
which assert connection with the Bijput clan of that name ; the 
Nariigana; the Torikoriya, who appear to take thdr name from 
cultivating the turai or ^arot, the eueumu aeutangulut ; the Hardiha 
or Hardiya, who take their name from the turmeric plant (haldi, 
iardi)} the Bardawir or “bullock men"; the Bhaktiya or “vege> 
tarians " {bkagtf), who wear a necklace made of the beads of the 
sacred tmh$i and do not use meat, fish, and spiiitaouB liquor, and 
offer no Uood saorifioes {balddn)-, the Sakatiya, who are said to 
derive their name from their preference for tho S&kta ritual ; and 
the Kori, who must not be confounded, as Mr. Sherring does, with 
the weaver class of the same name. It illustrates the fertility with 
which these sub-castes are developed that only two dt the sub-castes 
in these provinces, the Kanaujiya and the Magahiya, agree with those 
enumerated by Mr. Bisley in Bihlr. Of the 140 sub-divisions enu- 
merated in the complete Census lists a large number are of local 
origiu, such as Ajudhyabiei, Audhiya, Azamgarhiya, Bhimpuriya, 
BiijbAsi, Dakkhinih% Desi, JaiswAr, Jaunpuriya, Kanaujiya, Mad- 
heriya, Bajauriya, Saksena, and Sarwariya. Others are the names 
of other well-known castes, as Bair&gi, BaiswAr, Hurakiya, BAthaur, 
and Sdrajbansi. 

8. The sub-castes practise exogamy according to the standard for- 
^ robs which prevents intermarriage with the 

fiuniliee of the maternal uncle and paternal 
and maternal aunt within three generations. Within the sub-caste, 
again, they have a sort of phatria or brotherhood, known as tkeddi, 
Aom the mat on whidi the council assembles. Thus, in Minapur 
there are fourteen chatdi of the Sakatiya suh-dAgte, eatdi of whidi has 
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a headman (eiaudiari) of its own ; and onlees ho gives permission 
the members of another elatdi are not permitted to join in disons- 
sion on caste matters. But this organization seems to have only 
this connection with marriage that they generally choose their 
brides locally out of the ciatdi to which they are attached, but the 
eiatdi is not endogamous : at marriages, too, only the members of 
the particular eiafdi are invited, and this acts as a chock on expendi- 
ture. The mariiage invitations are issued by the Chaudhari, each 
of whom keeps a tribal mat and a tribal cauldron {panchi^ali t4t^ 
panehdjaii handd). These arc purchasetl out of the fines imposed on 
ofEending members, and are used at all marriage and funeral cere- 
monies within the ehaidi. The mat is 8j>rcad at the door of the 
{lerson at whose house the meeting is held, and the <‘auldron is filled 
with water fur the refreshment of the guests. At all meetings the 
house-owner has to provide two annas for tobaco and two annas 
for the pay of the liarber who ciiciilates the invitations. When the 
oonncil assembles, the person who pr(»|>oses a marriage stands in the 
middle with his hands folded and says—'* I wish to marry my sou 
or datighfer. What is the opinion of the Panch ? lie then names 
the family and ekatdi of tho person with whom he proposed the 
marriage. When the council gives its approval a Brfihman is 
emailed in who makes the calculation known as rdubarjf, to ascerfain 
if the omens are propitious. When this ih settled, the Chaudhari 
sends for the 2 )arents on both sides and sanctions the alliance. 

4. Oil this the Inty^s father gives four pice and the girl's father 

two pice to tho Brahman, and the two fathors- 

Mamage oeremonioB. . , , ^ . mi • • i 

m-law smoke together. This is known as 

ijia uthdoni^ or the ** lifting of the copper coin.'^ The marriage 
ceremony is usually in tho dofa form. When the lucky time for 
the betrothal [tilak) is fixed, the girl's father brings an right annas 
piece, a handful of rice, five pieces of betelnut, five roots of turmeric, 
and some ddb grass to the boy's house. Before some of the clans- 
men he marks the boy^s forehead with curds, on which some grains 
of holy rice [achhat) are stuck, and gives him the presents be has 
brought. Then the marriage date [lagan) is fixed by the BrAh- 
mon, and singing [gtl gauna) begins in both houses, and is followed 
by the mafmangara, common to all the lower castes to the East of the 
Province. On the day fixed the boy's father, acoompanied by aome 
clansmen and a litter (dola) and bearers, goes to the girl's honse. 
For her he brings a white sheet and loin-cloth [ciddar, dieli), and 
Vot.lll. T 
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ft white loin-cloth for her mother. The clftnsmen ore asBembled, 
and with the salutation Rim / Rim / sit and smoke together and 
then cat. Meanwhile the women sing songs, usually of a very 
obsoene character. Next morning hei* mother dresses the girl in 
tier new sheet and loin-cloth, in tlic folds of which {khoineika) she 
puts pice to the value of one anna, a handful of rice, and a ball 
(p/r»yer) of coarse sugar. The marriage is usually performed after 
the pair arrive at puberty. Then the bride is sent off in the litter 
to her hushand^s house. AYhcn the litter arrives at the boy^s house, 
it is rested on the ground outside. Some curds are placed in a 
saucer {iaheri), and some p(pp<T and sugar arc mixed in water, and 
the whole poured on the ground as on offering to Dharti Mftta, the 
earth goddess. Tliis offering is called Mirehwin {mireh^ ‘^pepper 
Then her husliand^s sister {nanai) takes the bride out of the litter, 
and receives as her perquisite the money which had been placed by 
her mother in the folds of the bride's loin-cloth. 

5. On that day the bride is fed on cakes ( puri ) and rice milk 
(kkir) sweetened with coarse sugar. Then the BrS.hman fives an 
auspicious time for the anointing [id hardi). Some of the clans- 
men erect a nuptial shod [mdnro)^ and the Brahman makes the pair 
sit down on stools, lie reads only a fo^v verses of the regular 
service and rubt them on the forehead, arms, and legs with a bunoh 
of dib grass soaked in oil and turmeric. Next eomes the bhatwdn, 
when the guests are entertained on boiled riee and pulse. On the 
day of the marriage the bride’s faiher appears with his family 
priest [pufohit)^ barber, and some of his clansmen. He brings with 
him a set of brass vessels [May tim)y a stool [phha)y a yellow loin- 
cloth [plari dhoti) for the bride, and a yellow upper sheet [kanhiwar) 
and a yellow loin-cloth for the bridegroom. He stays outside, at 
some distance from the boy’s house. At the actual marriage he is 
allowed to stand near the door— obrious survivals of marriage 
by capture. The boy goes into the marriage shed and puts on the 
clothes brought by his tather-iu-law and a coat (jdma)y a turban 
[pagri)^ and a nuptial crown [wanr), provided by his own family. 
He sits facing the east on the stool which his father-in-law brought 
with him. Then the barber's wife brings out the girl and seats her 
on a leaf- mat [palari) to his left, and ties her loin-oloth to his 
upper sheet. Then the bride's father wadies the feet of his son-in- 
law, and putting the bride's hand into th^t of the bridegroom places 
on them a lump of wheat dough on which an eight-anna piece is 
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rtaok. Over this the girl's brother pours some water, and this 
constitutes the giving away {kanyddAa) of the bride. Then the 
Brfihman recites a verse known as the song of prosperity («asiaa* 
which runs — “ O Bhagw3.n and Vishnu, may the marriage 
be lucky I O Ganida, vehicle of Vishnu, be auspicious I O Vishnu, 
with ^es like the lotus, be auspicious I O Hari, you are the in- 
caimtion of prosperity I '' Then the bride's father gives the vessels 
to the bridegroom, who takes some red lead in his hands and makes a 
dedication to Gauri and Ganesa, whose images are made in eowdung. 
Then some cloths are spread round to conceal them from viow, and 
the boy takes live pinches of red-lead and applies it to the parting 
of the girl's hair. After this they march live times round the 
pavilion, the bridegroom leading the way and the bride following. 
Then the barbei*'B wife takes them both into the retiring room 
(iokabar), the walls of which are decorated with five streaks of a 
mixture known as atpan. The bride and bridegroom fold tiioir 
hands, and the latter takes off his bridal crown (waar) and places it 
at the foot of the wall whore the marks have been made. On that 
day the girl's father fasta— a sumval of maiTiage by capture. The^ 
olansmen are entertained that evening. Next morning comes the 
ceremony of sugar and curds" {ffurdahi). The bridegroom's 
father feeds the bride's father mth sugar and curds, and receives a 
present of eight annas. In the evening the girl's father with his 
clansmen goes to the bridegroom's house aud eats there. When he 
has dobe eating, he presents eight annas to his daughter’s father-in- 
law. 

6. On the third day the bride's father takes her home on foot, 
and on the fourth day is the regular departure {gauna). The 
bridegi'oom goes with a litter and bearers, his barber, and some 
clansmen to the bride's house. As is the usual custom, his father 
does not accompany him, because it is believed that if he hears his 
daughter-in-law weq)ing as she leaves her parents, his son will die. 
That night thqr ai'e entertained by the bride's relations, and next 
morning bring her home. When her litter approaches the house of 
her husband, the ceremonies of daheri aud mirehivdn^ as already de- 
scribed, are repeated, and her mother-in-law, taking the bride out of 
the litter, escorts her into the house, feeds her on cakes {pM) and 
rice milk {pakhir)^ aud presents her with four annas for the privilege 
of looking at her face {munk dihhdi). In the evening the women 
of the clan are entertained, and the men cat after them. This 
Voi. III. T 2 
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outom ftppMn to be » speouUty of the Kotrie. The BriUiman 
NOMTee two rupees and four anmui as the marriage fees {hgdh M 
n$f). A wife oau be divoroed by the tribal couDoil for infidelity.’ 

7. The umbilical oord ie out by the midwife {Oiamdin), and a fire 
(patat^Ai) is lighted over it. This fire ie 
intended to protect the child from the evil 

sprit Jamhua, the terror of Indian mothers.* A lamp lit with 
oastor oil is also burnt in the room for twelve days. Th^ have the 
usual dxth (eAhatii) and twelfth day ceremony {baraAi). On the 
latter occasion they have what is called the “ nail-cutting*' cere* 
mony {nakk kataiga). The women of the neighbourhood collect 
and rub their bodies with oil and turmeric, and going to the house 
contribute each an anna and receive a little caudle {tuikanri) in 
exchange. This is done when a son is bom. 

8. The dead arc oiematod in the usual way. On the thirteenth 
day after death th^ make the mourning ob- 
lation [khorati ka piuda), and distribute dry 

grain to Brihmans. The only maiiira used ie fiir rupi Janardkaita— 
“ Vishnu is present in the form of your ancestors.” They have no 
ceremony at six months (]|r a year after death. 

9. Whenever Koiris follow any of the recognised sects, it is 
usually the Vaishnava. Those of the Bhakta 
sub-caste initiate their children as Bhagats 

or vegetarians at a very early age. They are specially devoted to 
tlie worship of the Fdnchonptr and Mahdbir, and the fol- 
lowers of these two deities do not intermarry. Mahfibir is 
worshipped on Tuesday in the month of Sftwan with an offering 
of sweetmeats {laddu), a Brihmanieal cord {}a>t«u), and a bnmt 
offering of barley, butter, and sugar. On tenth light half of 
Sfiwan, tenth light half of Kufir, and first dark half of Chait th^ 
worship the Pdnehonpir with offerings of crushed grain and cakea. 
At the Naurfttra of Chait and Kuftr, milk and rice are cooked and 
made into long cakes {pA*r), which are offered at the house shrine 
[diukari), a lamp ie kept lighting for nine days, garlands of flowers 


BeUgion. 


> Sosdt wlvM, iA, widows awnisd ia epoofdsiMa with tho owten of togdi 
yNVsiUag saMBf Ite &itis and othor low oastss of Bibar, ace so fas fha bs*! «Hss 
of tMx hnsbands as to Jastitr the poobbinaBt of persona eomagittiat adnlterj witii 
th«a.^BbsardM CeM versns 9^ Jfmprsn, III, OaUutta Iiow Jtsperts, 410. 

* JastliM B|o«acs to be a form of Tama, the sod of death. It b isalljr in te ti b 
behlMr eanaed hj; eacebas euttiiw of the oord. 
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offend, a&d iiioeoM is bnnit. During thie fiaeiivnl th^ mtti at 
iha houM dirine, andaome member of the famfly geaamlly heeomea 
poaaemed by the daty ^le into a state of religioue eoetaey, 
in the oourse of which he utters what are taken for propbeoiee, 

10. As among many of the middle class Hindus, when a man 

eats with a person who haa offended agamst the rules of caete 
(iupaJi), or intrigues with a woman of another caste, or uses 
unseemly language to the tribal council, he is exoommnnioafed, until 
he has a recitation at his house of what is known as the Katha 
SatnAiAyan. This among the Koiris and the tribal feast which 
accompanies it costs sbont twenty*five rupees. The offender haa to 
fost all day ; in the evening he bathes and employs a BrAhman to 
do the SatnArAyan worship. The SAlagrAma, m ammonitio pchUe 
representing Vishnn, is washed in a eom]Hmnd of five ingredients 
(paneiamrti) made of curds, milk, huttor, honey, and sugar, and is 
then bathed in Ganges water. If any one is invited to hear the 
recitation and fails to attend, it is believed that he will die or &11 
into trouble. Every spectator brings with him a garland of flowers, 
some sweetmeats (As/dtAa), and money, which are the perquisite of 
the officiating BrAhman. After the recitation is over, the BrAhman 
performs the drti ceremony by burning some camphor over the 
SAlagrAma, in the smoke of which all rub their hands, touch their 
foreheads, and give a copper coin to the officiating BrAhman. There 
are five parte (adiya) in the and at the end of each the conch 
shell is blown, and a bell is rung. At the close a burnt 

offering {Am) is done and each one receives a little portion of the 
offering (pra$dd) laid before the SAlagrAma. This offering is called 
pantin’, and consiste of wheat, flour, and sugar. If he does not 
take it with him, he falls into misfortune. At the next tribal 
meeting the offending person receives some of the panjin and /wa- 
ckamrit, and is restored to caste privileges. 

11. Koiris aie excellent cultivators, and generally devote them* 

such as opium, tobacco, garden vegetables, 
etc. Thqr nuuntain a fairly high standard of social purity. Among 
the sub-eastes inthe east of the province only the PrayAgaha dtink 
sprits. The Bhakta sulHUste do not eat flesh| the ctUmu eMt 
mutton, goat's fledi, and fish. The PrayAgahaseot 
Brdhmaas, but the others do not eat even paiH, except when eoeked 
by their own caste^dlowB. Brihmans drink water from tiieir 
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luuBda^ and low oartea, such as Dhobis and Chamirs, eat boih pahii 
and taeMi cooked by them. Th^ sem aooqit pensmal sarvieo, 
and are a tiiriving, indnstrious, weU«oondaoted olass. 

Koh— 'A Dravidian tribe found in oonBLderable numbers idong the 
Yindhya Kaimdr plateau. There is eonsiderable differenoe of 
opinion as to the meaning of the name. Kola in Sanskrit means 
"a bog" ; and, according to some, the tribal designation is simply a 
term of contempt applied by the Aryans to the aborigines. Aecord* 
ing to Herr Jellingbanso,' the word means “ pig>killer." Aoeord* 
ing to others, like the tribal terms Ho and Oi&on, it is derived from 
the Mundftri i/e, llore, or Horo, which means “ a man." * The 
change of r to / is familiar and needs no illustration, while in ex- 
planation of the conversion of h into k we may dto hon, the MnndAri 
for " child," which in Korwa becomes kon, and kf>ro the Mnftsi 
form of horo, " a man,’" It may bo added that the Khariyas of 
Chota NAgpur call the Mnndas Kora, a name closely approaching 
Kol.* The name MundAri or Munda, which is the usual title 
of the tribe in Chota NAgpur, docs not ap^iear to be known in the 
North-Western Provinces. According to Mr. Bisley, this term is 
of Sanrirrit orifrin (wsuia), and is a titular or functional designa- 
tion used by tlie members of the trilje as well as by outsiders, much 
in the same way as the SantAls call themselves MAnjhi, the Bhdmij, 
SardAr, and the Khambu of the DArjiling bills, JimdAr. Colonel 
Dalton* tentatively connects it with mon or mun, the Assamese 
term for the Burmese. Others, again, take the term Munda to 
mean *'the shaven people (Sanskrit, munda). A sq>t of Kaigaa 
in the Central Provinces are called Mundiya, as it is alleged, because 
their heads arc sliaved with the exception of a single lock.* 


1 Hisloya Trthft nntJ Catfts, II., 101. 

> Dalton, JJvBuqthve Ltktwloyy,l^S, 

* In KA.thiaaAr the Kolia derived their name from KcH,, a boat, seafarinir being a 
diatinotive ooonpation of Kolia, or, aa Dr. Wilaon alleges, Eoli meana a ** olanaman ” 
{Bombay Qa»etteer,Ylll., 140). In the Dakkhin the word Koliiaaaid to mean 
" olanamaD,'* from kul, a olnn, aa oppoaud to Knnhi, the family man,’* from kutumb, 
*' a family." The myatio Br&hmanio origin of the Kolia ia that they are the same 
aa the Kir&ta of the PnrAnaa, who aie aaid to be deacendnnta of Nieb&da, who wae 
born from the arm of Vena, a king of ^tho ann race. The Kolia claim deaoent 
from YAlmlki, the compiler of the Kdmifyana.— Mackintoah, TraniactUmi, Bombay 
Qoographica\8o€ieiy, I., 201, 202, qnoted in Bombay QaMeiieer^ XVII., 198; also aeo 
a onriona diamtation on the anbjeot in Opport, Original Inhaditonf# of BHairator 
garao, 121, $qq, 

^ Bialey, loc. mi., 11., 101. 

> Lee. 119. 

^ Control jProvAuras Qateliar, 979. 
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2. Among the MundAru o{ Lobftrdaga, who are oertainij 
identical with the Kola of Miraapnr^ Coionei 
ppeMuioe, Dalton' describes the males as averaging 
five feet five or tax inohes in height : — In features they exhibit 
much variety^ and, I thinks in a great many families, there is a 
considerable admixtuie of Aiyan blood. Many have high noses 
and oval faces, and young girls are at times met with who have 
delicate and regular featuies, finely chiselled straight noaos, and 
perfectly formed mouths and chins. The eyes, however, are seldom 
so largo, so bright and gazdlc-like as those of pure Hindu maidens, 
but I have mot strongly marked Mongolian features, and some are 
dark and coarse like the SanlAls. In colour they vary greatly, 
the copper tints being about the most common. Eyes dark- 
brown, hair black, straight or wavy, and rather fine, worn long 
by males and females, but the former shave the foi'ehead. Both 
men and women are noticeable for their fine erect carriage and 
long free stride.'^* In Mirzapur there is a curious belief pre- 
valent that no pure Kol woman has any hair on the pubes. MahA^ 
deva, BO the story goes, once c.*augli1. a Kol girl and ])arched some 
gram on that jiart of her jierson, on whicli ever after hair refused to 
grow.' The Mirzapur Kols arc a very dark raoo, but their features 
are liaidly so coarse as those of the Manjhls or Kliarwftrs. 

8. According to one legend, YaySti, the fiftli king of the Lunar 
race, divided his empire among his five sons. 

Traditions of ongin, ofFsjiring of his SOB Turvasu, according 

to the Harivansa, settled in the South, and the tenth generation from 
him inclusive, consisting of four brothers, Pandya, Korala, Chola, and 
Kola, divided the empire they had inhei ited . The deseendantR of Kola 
were the present Kols.^ The Munda myth, as rcf^ordcd by Colonel 

1 Loc, cit., 190. The Bengal statistioe show the ourinus fact that the BhOmii 
and Kol, who are the first in the rank of focamJity in Orissa, are at the bottom of 
the scale in Ohota N&gpur. The great tribe of Larku Ivuls in SiuhhhAm marries 
less than any race in the Lower Provincos, there being in every '100 males between 
15 and 40 years of ago as many as 55 unmarried m^u, and in a similar female pupnla* 
tion 49 onmarried women. This is due to tho pro-naptial infidelity of the Dnfvidian 
Woman, which enables the men to postpone marriage fill they are well advanced in 
age and dehire to found homefa for their old ago (Cew/U8 Report, 175, 1S9). 

^ IioCt eit»$ 190. 

* De indigenis Tanembaris et Timorlaonis, dnm Joqnitnr Biedel. adnleaeentes 

at pnellaa dicit saepe eonaulto abiadere pilos pnbis nulld ali& monte, nlai nt ills 
partes alteri saxni magis eonspioum fiant.— Wester marck, HUlory of Human Mav 
nags, 201. ' 

* Colonel Wilford, Atiaiic RetearcheB, IX,, 91. §q., quoted by Dalton, Eihno* 
logy, 161 ; Elliot, Oloasary, s. v. Cole, 
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Tiukoll/ tellb huw the belf-exUtont primeval dritiee Old Bordm 
and Sing Bonga cinated a boy and girl, and pat them together in a 
eave to people the world, and finding them to he too innooent to 
give hope of progeny, he instnicted thorn in the art of making rioe 
beer, which inflamee the pasrions, and, in oonrso of time, th^ bad 
twelve Bone and twelve danghters. Ab is usual in myths of the 
class, the children wei'e divided into pairs, and Sing Bonga set before 
them various kinds of food for them to choose from before starting 
in the world. The fate of thdr descendants depended on their 
ohoieo. “ Thus the first and second i)air tOt)k bullockb' and bofEaloe' 
fiesh, and they originated the Kols (Hos) and the Bhdmij (Matkum); 
the next took of the vegetables only, and arc the progenitors of the 
'lir&hmans and Chhatris ; others took goats and fish, and from them 
are the Sfidras ; one pair took shell-fish, and became Bhuiyas; two 
pairs took pigs and became Santiils. One pair got nothing, seeing 
whioh the first pair gave them of their siiiwrfluity, aud from the 
pair thus provided sprang the Ghftbis, who toil not, but live by 
preying on others.'^ This legend, by identifying the Kols with the 
kindred Dravidian racob, must bo much closer to the truth than the 
Brfthmanical btoiy, which would make them akin to the K&jputs. 
The Kols of Mirzapur state that they are emigrants from a place 
called Kiutali, in the territories of the Bardi Bfija in the Biwa State. 
They name one NAnhu as their ancebtor, and, like the Musahars 
( 7 . V. para, 2), have a tribal temple at !^pri, near Chundr, where is 
the shrine of Bimilia Devi, the goddess of the bhrine. She mubt bo 
worshipped either in the months of Chait or Kudr with a fire sacri- 
iicc {iom), and the offoimg of a goat or lamb. Their other tribal 
dmty lb Bdja Ldklian or Lakhana Deva.* Like many of the 
kindred tribes, they have legendb of a kingdom in the Gangetio 
valley, whence th^ were expelled by the Savaras, and retired into 
the hill-country to the South. 'What ib now Saktisgarh in the 
hill-oountry above Chun&r was foimerly called Eoldna, and the 
Porgaoa of Kol Asia m Benares btill liears their name. 

4 . The Kols in the North-W'^estern Provinces seem to have 
shed off the elaborate system of totemistic 

TnM orRaniBation. which aie found among the Mundas of 


* ^stahr Researchei, IX., 797 , Dalton, loc. etC , 185. 
< For whom, boo para 16. 
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Bengal.* They are divided into a number of endogamoue sejtts, 
euoh as the Biratiya or Kautel (R&wat, Santkrit S^putrop " a 
prinoe "). Th^ are aiao known as Dahait or villagers, and have 
another sah^vudon, the Mahtiy&n (mahto, “a leader*'), with whom 
they intermarry on equal terms ; Thakuriya (Thikur , " a lord**) j 
Banaj ; Pahariya, or " mountaineers ** ; Barwftr, '* deseendants of the 
fig tree** ; Bin, who may be the same as the Binds ; Harwai^a^ 
‘‘ploughmen** ; Baiwariya, who may take their name frotn the 
Bengal B«iwftrs* ; and Hanriyftnwa or “ people of the cooking 
pot** {kSun), wMch is also a sub-sept of the Munnu Bantlls.* 
Some Kols also name as one of thmr septs the Chero, who are now 
regarded aa a distinct tribe, but have clearly parted from the parent 
stock in comparatively recent times. 

5. Th^ have a tribal council {panehAfuf), at whi<di only the 

heads of families have a seat.* The ooimdl 

Tribal ooonsU. , . . ,. . 

decides questions rcguding marriage and 
morality. There is no special time for meeting, but these questions 
are considered when the brethren assemble at marriages and funeral 
feasts. The office of the headman {rhaudhart) is hereditary.* All 
offences are reported to the headman, who, if he thinks the matter 
worth enquiry, calls in a few of the brethren, consults them, but 
does not necessarily follow their advice, and then issues his order. 
The usual punishment is a cash fine, which is s 2 )cnt in feeding the 
o'ansmen In serious offences, the culprit is put out of caste, some- 
times for a considerable period, and only restoied on feeding the 
brotherhood. Any resistance to the order of the headman is dealt 
with very severely. If the headman happen to be a minor, one of 
his kinsmen is nominated to perform his duties until he eomes of 


age. 

6. The se^its {kurt) arc eudogamous, and they do not intermarry 
as long as any lelationship between the parties 
is remembered, or into the family of the mater- 
nal grand&ther {udna) or father's sister {jikda). The negotiations are 
commenced by the &ther of the bridegroom, who, when he approves of 


Mamage rules 


* Bisley. 3'nbM and CagieSf II. Appendxts, 102. q. 
s Risloy, loe, nt., II., 192, Daltoo, loe ext., 826. 

> Bisley, lor. ext , I., 318. 

^ This oontompt for persons nnmarrisd is oommon among similar people { 
Westermarok, /fisiory of Human Martxage, 187. 

* Thu coTTesponda to the Mnnda Parha eyetem of the Mandae. Palton, loc. ext. 



tlia girl, omIem over to her father oiie*aiid-qii«r(er rapM to olMoh 
the engagement. like meet Hindne, they will not many in the 
dark fortnight of the month.^ Th^ generally many in the 
months of MAgh, Ph&lgan, BusAkh, and Jeth, and hare the nsnail 
prejudice against PAs and Chait, which are prohiUted {iharwSnt) 
for this purpose. Afterthebrideoomestoher husband's house, she 
is not allowed to oook for the &mily until a village astrologer fixes 
an auspioions time. This is known as the khuiari or meal .of 
boiled tioe and pulse. All the bridegroom's friends eat the food 
cooked by her, and give her a present known as "the dowry" 
(ds*ys). Kols profess a prejudice agmnst polygamy, hut this is a 
eonnsel of perfection, and most of them who can afford it many 
mote vrivcB than one. Women are worked so hard that the first 
wife often selects her husband's second partner : the wives very 
seldom quarrel among themselves, and in a Kol family there is very 
little of the wrangling, wife-beating, and noso-entting which goes on 
in ordinary Hindu households,* As a matter of &ot every man 
and woman is married. The only bachelors are those who ate so 
miserably poor as to be unable to pay the bride-price, and the only 
unmarried woman is one who suffers from blindness, leproi^, or 
some inonrable disease ; and in the same way all vridows ate married 
to some one or other. Her relations in fact insist, like the parents 
of Poitiope,* on this bong done. Concubmage with a woman out* 
eidethe tribe is forbidden ; but a man may cohabit with any woman 
of the tribe, provided he gives a feast to the tribesmen, and her 
children rank as heirs with those of a regular marriage. Sexual 
intercourse with an unmarried girl is tolerated, as in the case with 
the Bengal Mundas,* but if she is detected in an intrigue witii 
an outsider, she is expelled from the tribe. In&nt marriages are not 
oustomary, except among the more Hinduised branches of the tribe; 
but to keep a girl unmarried after she attains the age of puberty 
involves disgrace to her parents.* While the parents of both 
parties are alive, the assent of them to the marriage is considered 


1 On tfa* lee Westermartik, Hisfutv of Bnman Mama^e, 424. 

9 WeBtermarok, loc c%t , sq , for noRe-ontbingr. %h%d , 122 , on hard lakonr aa a 
oauBO uf polygam) , Lotunmeaut Evoliktwn of Marriage, 128. 

* Odyeery, XIX.i 158, and bbo the inatBuoeB collected by Weatennarok, IM^ 
eqq ; 488, aq. 

* Bialeyt Tn&ea and OaeteM, 11., 102 ; Weiterinarok, loCs cit., 864. 

9 See InatanocB m Weatennarok, loe. e%t , 186* 
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«Meulsbkl $ and if the father and metier an dead> pomr of 
veto and arranging the marriage devolvea on the paternal nnelo or 
eldMr brother of the boy or girl. Asarale,thepartieBthemidna 
hare reiy little to say to the matter.* The relatine <m eaob aida 
eaamine the bride and bridegroom bo oarefally that no phyaieal 
defecte can esoape detection : if between betrothal and marriage one 
partytnmonttobeleprona, crippled, blind, or impotent, the tnowfy 
can be Imhen off; but when once married, anch deCeota an not a 
gronnd for the annulment of the marriaga Among the Kole of 
Idirzapnr then appear to be no tradition of polyandry or of the 
custom of they's* pruna noetiit / bat tlie latter certainly eziated in 
a modified form in comparatively reoent times in lUwa and 
FalAman. It ie said that the Bfija need to make toon in his 
dominionB and visit those of hia aubjeots who had pntty 
danghten. Then was a special phrase for such visits (dt/ey karnt, 
" to conquer, enjt^ *’), and he used often to give a village to a girl 
who pleased him. Stufii villages an to this day known as 
gdnio, - 

7. Then is no regnlar form of divorce. A husband or wife can 
be separated for haUtnal infidelity or for 
eating food not permitted to the caste. But 
divoroes for infidelity are uncommon, as the matter moat be proved 
to the satisfaction of the tribal council by the evidence of aotoal 
witnesees, and proof of general repute or anspioion will not be 
aooepted. Women who have ohildnn an very seldom divoroed, 
unless the evidence against them is absolutely overwhelming.* 
If a woman is divorced for adultery with a stranger to the tribe, 
she is permanently expelled, and cannot be rp>mamed in the tribe ; 
but this is not tho case with divorce for offences against caste 
rules regarding food, in which case, if her friends care to satisfy 
the tribesmen by a feast, she can be restored to caste and re- 
married. Divorced women often form connections with m^es 
of the tribe in secret, or live apart from their friends by labour 
or begging, or beoomo Muhammadans and diift into cities as 
prostitates. But prostitution in the tribe is unknown, and 
married women havo generally a better character than Hindus 
of the same sociid grade. A seducer of a married woman is often 

I On ihii see Wwteninrek, loe nt., S19, SSl. 

* 8m omm eoUaetod hjr Wwtwnniok, ioc. tU., HS. 
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foMed by the oounoU to lepay the merriege oxpenaeB to her hna^* 
bend.* Men feel shame, it is said, in bringing about their baUes 
in their arms in the presenoe of thdr father or unole ; and if 
two brothers Ike together, they generally each carry abont the 
child of the other. This can hardly be anything but a survival 
of the system of female kinship.* This is farther proved by the 
fact that many of the quarrels between hnsband and wife resnlt 
from this practice, the refusal of the husband to take his own 
children in his arms being looked upon by the mother as an 
imputation on her obaraoter. Children of a concubine of the tribe 
ore, as already stated, recognised as legitimate. Children by a 
strange woman follow the caste of the fother,' but are not admitted 
to rights of cummensality and marriage. It is nnderstood, how* 
ever, that in the next generation the prohibition is removed. Such 
people marry among themselves, and a class of half*breeds, known 
as ardAtl, is occasionally found. But tribal discipline is so strong 
that such cases are uncommon. 

S. So far from any prohibition extending to widow marrage, 

it is considered right and proper that mar* 

Widow marriage. . * * 

riageable widows should be married^ and the 
only restriction is that it is nnderstood that she should not nuike 
a fresh alliance until a year after her husljand^B death.* When 
a woman becomes a widow she takes off the toe-rings [attgUfia), 
and does not put them on until she marries again. She also 
washes the red lead out of the parting of her hair. The levirate 
is permitted, under the usual restriction, that a widow can marry 
only the younger, not the elder, brother of her lato husband. In 
fact, it is the duty of the levir to take her over,^ and it is only on 
hib refa*3al that she can ally herself with a stranger, who, in most 
eases, is a widower. The widow, if she remains unmarried, has a 
right to maintenance ; but if she marries again she loses all rights 

> Thia is tbo rnso with tho Bengal Mnndaa alao.— Dalton, Ethnology, 1S4. 

- hnhhock, Ony in of Civilisation, 14&, sqg. The taking up of the child in the 
arms cf the iather was by the Bomana an admiaaion of paternity, and they had a 
Bpeoial term— suaeijno— for tho praotioe. 

* Weatermarok, loc. eit, lOS. 

4 Weatermarok, loc. ciL, 128. 

* Aa «iLong the Qonda— Forayth, Htghla/ndB of Control Indio, 15S. Mr. 
O'Dennell, Oantiw Ropoti, 186, remarks that the amaller number of widows among 
the Dravidian triboa ia not dne to their re-marrying more often than Hudue, bat 
aimply to Tirgin marriagee being made eo very mnoh later in life, with the 
neoeaear jr result that widows are abeolutely fewor%t twenty years of age. 
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ill her hqsbuii'fl estate^ and her duldran maatn irith their pitomil 
unde^ who aote as trostee of their property till th^ oome of 
age, whoa, if they ate soos, they inherit ; if danghters, the estate 
goes to the aesooated brethren. The ohildren of a second 
have no olaun to the first hnsbond's property, and there is no fiotion 
hy which they are supposed to he the issne of the first hnsband. 
There are no traditions of $ati among the Kols and allied tribea, 

9. The Mirzapur Kols profess to have an elaborate series of 
rules on the subject of adoption ; hut it is 

MiflOPtflOUc 

almost certain that most of these have been 


borrowed from their Hindu nrighbonrs. The more primitive basis 
of the practice among them seems to be that a sonless man can 
adopt his brother's son, and that this is done without any religions 
sentiment in connection with the tridika. They say that if a 
man have a son or grandson he cannot adopt ; that he need not 
consult his heirs ; that ho may adoi>t his daughter’s eon ; that he 
can adopt, if his son adopts another faith or has committed such an 
offence against tribal rules as to beyond forgiveness by the 
oonnoil ; that, while an adopted son is alive, a second cannot he 
adopted ; that a bachelor, a blind or impotent man, can adopt, but 
not a person who adopts a religious life {JMihn, faqU) t that 
a woman cannot adopt as long as the younger brother of her hus> 
band (dwar), her husband's elder brother (6katttr), or her hms* 
bond's father (sasur) are alive, nor can she adopt at all ezospt 
under the death>bed instructions of her husband. The eldest or 
only son of a man may bo adopted, and the person adopted should 
be of the same family (iul) at the adoi»(er. But if a suitable 
i-elatiun cannot be found, a boy may be selected from any sept 
except that of the Rautcl. A boy adopted loses all rights to 
the property of his natural father, unim the latter die without 
heirs. 

10 A man's heirs are his sons, and they inherit equally, except 
that the eldest son gets something (such as 
Bnooeirion. ^ bullook, a brass vessel, etc.) in excess of the 

others.^ It is, however, an understood rule that the inheritance 
is not divided among the sons until the youngest comes of age, and 
the feeling seems to be in favour of maintaining the union of the 


Ontho nshte of the eldoet eon, eer WentoriiMrek, he. rtl., 100. 
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aggooiated brethren. Daufifbterg hare no rights, exeept to maints* 
nanoe, if th^ cannot agree with thar hoebanidg and are (dtliged to 
retnm to thar father’s house. There seems to be no onstom, as 
among the Bengal Mnndas, by which nnmarried sisters are divided 
among the brothers.* The sons share equally, no matter how 
many mothers there may be ; nor is the rank of the mother taken 
into aooonnt in deciding the right to succession. A sister or her 
children have no right to succeed. If a widow who has a child 
at the breast re>marrics, she takes it to her new husband, who is 
understood to be bound to support it till, if a girl, she marries, or 
a eon, till he is able to sup^rart himself. It is said that if a 
man becomes a tAdhu or ascetic he can take away his personal goods, 
bat loses his rights of inheritance. Such cases are, however, so on* 
common that it con be hardly said that any definite rule prevails. 

11. Besides persons descended from a common male ancestor, 
members of those families from which brides 

Itolfttionship • 

are taken, or into which daughters are 
manied, ate considered relations, and the relations of the vrife 
arc held to bo relations of the husband. The following scheme 
of relationship applies to all the kindretl tribes except the Mfinjhis, 
who are more closely allied to the Oouds, than the surrounding 
laces. 


* DfllioUf JsHhmluyy, 201, 07. 
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The fiunily in whioh the {ether's sister (piifs) is mwiied is ji4s* 
fkmdwar } where a sister is msrried, b»iiniSmar ; the grandmother's 
fiamily, the mother's &mily, nanidwar } whme one is 

married, luiurdr; the ftunily in which a son or daughter is married, 
tamdhigdn. The father is called hdhu, ddia, hdka j his father's 
elder brother, ekaeha ; his yonnger brother, keiia ; bther's father, 
bdba; elder brother, bhaigga; older sister, didi, isiie ,* Other's 
mother, barki mdi ; elder paternal nncle’b wife, iarki kdki / younger 
paternal uncle's wife, ehhutki kdki; cider brother’s wife, itssy* ; 
younger brother’s wife, dulaija ; son's wife, dvla^a ; maternal 
uncle's wife, mdmi ; mother’s mother, ndai ; mother’s sister, mdoii; 
mother’s father, ndna ; wife’s father, makto ; l>rothcr>in«law’s elder 
aster, ys/zisar ; brother-in-law’s younger bister, ulri; sister’s hus- 
band, baknoi ; his father, makto. A man oallb hU wife " mother of 
his son ki mdi, “ Mother of my son Uima.’*’ ' When th^ 

call a friend they say bkaiyga, "brother, ” or dr {ydr), "friend.” 
They remember genealogieb up to the third or fourth generation, 
and the names of women up t<» that of their grandmother. 

12. They obberve the ubual taboo for live days in the case 4>f 
_ menstrual women. There is no ceremony 

during pregnancy. When a boy ib bom, a 
song o£ rejoicing {sokar) is sung by the women of the elan. It is 
etiquette that the child should be bom in the house of the father as 
an admisbion of paternity.’ When the child is bom, the cord is 
out and buried in the room, and over it a fire is lit in an earthen pot^ 
into which a bit of iron is put as a protection against evil spirits 
which may assail mother and child.’ There is an elementaiy 
form of the couvade in the theory that the husband is impure, as 
well as his wife, sits apart and cooks for her, and receives a sip of 
the purifying draught which is administered to her. Among the 
more advanced Kols the woman is regarded as impure up to the 
twelfth day, when the barber’s wife comes, bathes mother and child, 
and removes the foul clothes. Among the more primitive Kols a 
Dhobi is not employed, and the cleaning of the clothes is done fay the 
mother herself, or some other woman in the family. The child is 
usually named in the bixth month, when it is first fed on grain {anna 

> On this see Westermsfok, loe, eU,, 87$. 

> See Westermaioh, loe. eiU 105. 

> Tyler, PHruktive OnltNre,!!, 195. 

VoL. 111. v2 
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prdtana, pd$»i). They do not nem to hnye my form of oideol 
in aeleoting the name/ bat the child ie genenlly nam«J afteiP some 
deoeaeed anoeetor, whom e^mt ie eupposed to be embodied in the in* 
fant. The husband does not cohabit irith his irife until the child is 
weaned, for about nine months after her confinement. 

13. After the match is arranged, there is a regular form of be* 
trothal, in which in some places part of the 
biide*prico is 3 ^d in advance.* The bride- 
price is low, five rupees in cabh, a loin-cloth {dkott) , and five measures 
{pa$ert) of paddy. This is much lower than among the Bengal 
Mundae, whore the extravagance of the biide-price lias become a 
serious obstaolo to marriage.* Among the Kols of Mirzapnr the 
moderation of the bride-price encourages marriage and promotes 
tribal morality.* Before the marriage they do the ceremony of 
the lucky earth (matmangara),* which is brought home by the bar- 
ber's wife and made into a platform, on which the wedding jar {iali 0 ) 
is placed. The pavilion {mdnro) is elected at both houses on the fifth 
day before the wedding. The poles are of the wood of the $dl tree 
{tkorea nhttla), and it u roofed with bamboos. Inside are placed 
the marriage jar, images of parrots (saya) made out of the wood of 
the cotton tree and an iron q>ike is fixed in the ground in 

the centre. The bride and bridegroom are carefully anointed for 
five days— the former by her oster-in-law (eased) and the latter by 
his sister. The bridal party, on arriving at the bride’s village, pre- 
aents an offering of money, cloves, betel, etc., to the village btwdmaw, 
which may possibly be a relic of the commutation of theyee prirntt 
eee^M already described, but ie more probably one of the ordihaty 
dues levied by the landlord from his tenants. In return, he is ex- 
pected to give wood, the use of a horse or cart, or other asaistaaoe 
to the marriage. The more advanced Kols hove a ceremony of the 
usual Hindu type. The bride and bridegroom worship Ganri and 
Ganpari. The bridegroom sits on a stool, and the bride’s father pours 
wator on his hands, with which the boy washes hisfeet. The Pfendit 
reads the usual verses ; but among the more primitive Kols, no 
Pandit is called in, and the aster’s son of the bridegroom performs 


* As Brass! Mradra.^DsltaB, Im. stt., ISl. 

* BMlMfet«UwlsaniisklBdisdness,BMWsBtennNk^lee.sH.,9aik 

> Ban, ifSi DaUoii. BthNotory. IM. 

« Oa lUs SM WssIstBHiek, toe. sU., Isa. 

I BwBk«<roi|wn.l4 
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the ceremony.^ While the eromen sing the song of icjoioiiig 
igUmMfar), the bridegroom mbs red-leed on the parting of the 
btidfi^B hair, and this is the binding part of the ceremoi^, ISus is 
olearly a sorrival of the original bhnd oovenant. 

14. Next the pair ate led into the retiring room (ibilaiar), where 
rade jokes are played on the bridegroom by the women of the 
bride’s &mily. One form of this is to say — ^“This rice pestle 
[lorht) is yonr bride^s father, and this lamp [ekirdgh) is yonr bride's 
mother. " On this the boy breaks the lamp with the pestle. Tbs 
whole ceremony appears to be a sarvival of the primitive onstom 
the immediate consummation of the marriage after the wedding.* 
Then follows the wedding feast, which is an important part of the 
ceremony among all primitive races,* and after this is the regular 
eonfatreatio {khiehatf) of bride and bridegroom, in whieh the latter 
refoses to share until he gets a present from the girl's father.* 
This is the regular form of marriage called tindiirdd*, so called from 
the red lead (tiaddr) which the bridegroom applies to the parting of 
the bride’s hair. Besides this there is the dola form, where the 
bride is brought to her husband’s house and the marriage perfotmpd 
with a much less elaborate ritual. Two other forms are also leoog* 
nised — ^the gamikarap,* or marriage by mutual consent of the 
parties, and the udidr, or marriage abduction. These terms are 
of course due to the Brdhman priests of the trib^ but the forms are 
primitive. These marriages are so far prohilnted that in the former 
a fine of three rupees, and in the latter four rupees, *is levied, and 
then, after a tribal feast, the vrife is recognised and her duldtea 
are legitimate. 

16. The dying person is taken outside the house and laid on 

_ the ground.' The Mirzapnr Kols have quite 

Dastli Mtsmomes. , , , » 1 

abandoned the primitive form of funeral 

rites in force among thrir Munda brethren in Bengal,'^ and they 

do not erect the curious mmkirt or monuments which are deeotibed 


1 TUt ii thft cmtoni Kolttriui cm 60 of BibfVs^DoliMtp l#0s 

6 S* Mh a 

• ThefitoinitoprimitiTofonBlf w ti nt o iBO d tmogg tho llaa4M-«»XW* 
toBe loe. oM., IM. 

> WmUmmk, ioe. cit*, 4tS* 

4 WmlMsarnnk, loo. »is»419| 4S7o 

• IbfftboiwlGaiidltfunrBMRiiigoM 

• TjrloreMiiiaiwOiilliir^ 411. 
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by Dr« Bail.^ People dying of emall-pox and oholera are always 
thrown into a river« Children who die while being nursed by their 
mothers are bnriedi and among the less Hinduised branches of the 
tribe the body is taken into any convenient place in the jangle and 
burnt in a very perfunctory way by the mlativesi without any special 
ritual or the services of any funeral priest. The more Hinduised 
Kols north of the river Son cremate the body in the way common to 
low-caete Hindus. After cremation the way home is led by the 
chief mourner, who is protected by the companions, who follow him, 
from the spirit of the dead. On arriving at the house of the 
deceased, each of the mourners chews a small piece of pepper pod, 
which he spits out, and then, after rinsing his mouth and washing 
his hands, returns home.’ From that time till the next evening 
the tribesmen fast, and then assemble and eat together. This 
feast is known as the milk feast (dddh) ; and the chief mourner 
who lit the pyro plants in the ground a few blades of the sacred 
kma grass near some water, and on this, as a dwelling-place for the 
wandering ghost, the tril)esmen ]k>ut water daily after bathing. 
The man who fixes the pyre goes about with a brass vessel (lota) 
and a piece of iion in his hand as a presemtive against ghosts. They 
do not hang a vessel (ghani) on a plpal tiec, and ha\e no regular 
BfAddha ceremony ; but on the tenth day some of the more Hindu- 
ised Kols give a little grain to a Brdhman. Like the Bengal 
Mundas,’ th^ lay some ashes on the floor of the house. On the 
night of a death, and if, in the morning, a mark like the foot of a 
fowl is found in it, they conclude that the spirit of the deceased has 
quitted his former abode.* 

16. Whenever there is a tribal feast, a fowl is offered to the 

spirits of the dead and a little liquor is 

Ancestor worship. , , m. . .. . 

poured on the ground. The victim is con- 


I y«iigU LijB, 162, 847 ; and Dalton, lor. rtl., 208. 

* This perhaps represents the leaf of the bitter nfititree. whioh is nsed in the 
same way by Hindus. 

• Dalton, loe. eif..a05. 

^ **]kvery night to one moon two old men went to the graTo abont dnsk and 
eanfnlly swept sD round it ; eaehmoininf tothe wme period they risited it to see 
if there were any traoke of the dead man on the swept epaoe.*’— Brough Smith* 
dhoKfiiies af Fietofia. A. 119. ** After adeath has taken plaoe in a family theettaw 
orbhattirem the bed of the departed is taken into an open spaoe and homed. Among 
to MhaMheannivore look to a footprint, and that member of the tonily whoae 
leel Stathe impreesto wiU he the aeztto die.”— Headetson, JWlOere tftoffertora 
0HmMWf8l« 
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mmed ihe wonhippen, who alto make a fin offering (im) wHh 
Irattor and ooane mgar. When the offering ie made thej eay— 
" Do not injure tiB or onr ohildren.’' Th^ do not makn any special 
offering to the dead at fanerale or ciematione, hat they fear 
greatly. Snoh ghosts appear in dreams and trouble those who do 
not duly proptiate them. They appear in the form of the night* 
mare, sit on the chest, squeeze the throat, or suck the blood like the 
vampire.* These ghosts most usually appear at the Naurktra in 
the months of Chait and Kuir. Persons who have died in an 
unnatural or unusual way, such as 1^ drowning or snake>lnte, are 
specially propitiated, and this department is in charge of the village 
Bsiga, who fives down these wandering virions sprits in a speoU 
shrine under a tree, where, when any trouble visits the village, 
he offers a fowl, which he eats himself, and makes an oblation 
(tapauHt) of spirits. 

17. The Mireapur Kols appear to have lost all recollection of 

Bdigion Bonga,the Sun god, revered by the 

Mundas of Bengal — “ a beneficent but some* 
what inactive deity, who concerns himself Utile with human affairs, 
and leaves the details of the executive government of the world to 
the gods in charge of particular branches or departments of 
nature.''* In Mirzapur the Eol bows before Sfiraj Nkikyan the 
Sun god, when he leaves his house in the morning, but does not seem 
to venerate him more than all Hindus do. There is a regular sect 
of Sauras, or worshippers of Sfirya, the Sun god, who numbered at 
the last Census 41,9U4 persons. These are quite distinct from the 
ordinary domestio worddp of the sun. The Eol worships diwiix^ 
and ^tes pret), whom he greatly fears, and the souls of the 
dead— thoseof women being propitiated by women and those of iwew 
by men. He also worships the aggregate of the local gods {dik, 
deoidr) through the village Baiga. Besides these there an aevatal 
sperial Kol drities. Of these the chief is Ganskm,'whois nsoally 
identified wildi Bata Deo,* " the great god." Ganslm, who is oar* 
tainly a non-Aryan dril 7 ,iB now becoming gradually admitted into 
the Btfilimanic pantheon as Ghanasyftma, " the dark-bhie rain elood,'* 
which has become on epithet of Eriahna. The earrent explanethm 

• iyiw,Friis«<wOsHtir»,n.,Ue,UL 

*BUtgr,SH6MsneCtis<«alI.,lMt Dattoa, Maelsff , Sf. 

*BamOwiBav«ll*l>am UIgrsf ilw aaBds.~OM(reI tmtiimthuiHm, 

m. 
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thiit Ganalm is a debased sorviTil oC an Aiyaa nature god is much 
lees probable thaa that after a Sanskrit etymology has been dis< 
oovered for his name, this deity is becoming recognised by Hindus.^ 
Gansftm is worshipped by the Saiga in a rode hut outride the 
village^ inside which is a mud platform {fiaura, daitiai), on which 
the deity rests when so disposed. A led flag marks his temple. 
He is the protector o£ crops, and is propitiated by the Saiga with 
the aacrifioe of a fowl, goat, or young pig, with an oblation of liquor, 
in the month of Kftrttik, when the transplanted rice is ripening. 
He very often too residea in a »im tree, and near his shrine is gene- 
rally a rude stone representing Devi, some vagne manifestation of 
the female principle in nature. 

18. BAja Lfkhan is a godling of another tjrpe. He is a drified 
mortal, Rftja Lakhana Deva, the son of the great Bdja Jay Chan* 
dia of Kanauj, who was killed by ShahAbuddin Ghori in 
1194 A. D.* The dominions of Lakhana Deva must have 
reached close to the Kol country, as there is a pillar with an 
inscription in his honour at Bolkhara near Chun&r.* There 
is reason to believe that he led a campaign against the Muhammadan 
invaders, and this is perhaps the cause of his deification. Now no- 
thing is known of him, except that, by an obvious folk etymology, 
he is srid to have a shrine somewhere near Lucknow. Besides 
these there are several minor deities, such as Bakhsel and Phfilmati 
Devi, who ate the local guardians of men and cattle, and are little 
mote than village gods of a somewhat higher rank than the unde- 
soribed aggregate of divinities who reside in the village shrine. The 
N4g or snake*god is worshipped at the NAgpanehami. The Ba* 
ghaut or tiger-ghost, Bansapti Mftta, the goddess of the jungle, 
Chithariya Bir, " the hero of tatters," who lives in a tree on which 
rags are hung, and many similar deities of forest and mountain are 
lespeeted, particularly when disease attacks men and animals. On 
tins oooarion the usual ceremony of the scapegoat (eiaUmo) is 
managed by the Baiga. Br&hmans of an inferior type are occa- 
aionaUy called in, and are even paid to eat cakes (ptfri) in the houses 
of the move Hinduised Kols. The house-god is Dulha Deo, the 
bridegroom god, who is specudly rekeredbywomenaodatmar- 

* Asin9M iastaBM ia 8iT» ia Us tea M Bhainva, who is a llNot adagtsUM el 

• IsaBpUBStaw. JBWmv e/JMto, 

s OsaBilatfisa»,ii»diii(|jHrftsi B<for«a g., US. 
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tiagea inth the Uoodlees sacrifice of caJres and milk. To the sonls 
of the dead the honae-master occaaionally offisrs a fowl, ram, or goats, 
which is then eaten by the family. 

19. They ai^eor in Mirzapur to have abandoned the regalar 
tiibal festivalB of theMnndae.* Th^ now 
FMtiyali. observe the nsual Hindu festivals of the 
Nanrfitra in the first nine days of the light half of Chut and Knfir ; 
the Phagoa on the first of Chait ; the Khiohari in the end of Fhs j 
and the Nftgpanchami.* On the fifth oi the light half of Sftwan, 
at the Nauifitra they fast ; at the Phagoa drink liquor and eat 
good food; at the Kluchari they eat rice and pulse {kktekan) and 
give some to Brfthmans ; at the Nftgpanchami thqr offer milk and 
lice at the hole of some snake; at the Naurfitrath^ get 
in t-o an state {Mudna), and some one & 11 b into a frenzy and 

screams out oracles. The qdrits of the dead reside in a special mud 
platform erected in the south room of the house. Dnlha Deo has 
his abode in the cook-room. The women also pay particular honour 
to a deity called Bftsdeo, who resides in a pipal tree. This is really 
Vasu-deva, which is an adaptation of the Hindu cult of Krishnat' 
The axe and Hckle ore looked on as a kind of fetish: no one will spit on 
them or defile them, and th^ are kept in a place safe from injury. 

90. They have the usual meeting, sneezing, twitching omens, and 
thor regard for lucl^ days and directions is 
the same as those of the other Dravidianraoea. 

21. They swear by patting the hand on the oze or sickle, by 
the religious preceptor {guru), the GangM. 
by taking up the shoe of a Brfthman— " May 

my children die if I lie,'* is the nsnal form. 

22. Dreams axe believed to indicate the fntare, and in particnlar 
imply the dissatisfaction of the sainted dead 
when they are neglected. The oldest man in 

the family interprets them. The only way to ward <M evil dreams 
ia to propitiate the souls of the dead. 

28. All disease is due to demoniacal infinence, and the Qjba ia 
called in to define the offended demon, and 
present snitdble oieringa. The Bvil-syn 


Ostba. 


Dmhu. 


Amidsti. 


> Vw nbUh MS BUqr, loc. XL, 104. 

* Asaoedias to DsUn, KM»n,in, Umm m no tness «f sashs WtotMs 

aaHasttoiCa^ssssettotoSMMsltlMnUbaw(l«rMis), wktahsMSBS *SSt> 
pmd." tbwsacahntovvbHIctoaatiaadHlitiaHBallHdtothin. 
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is avoided by amalets, particularly the soaihinit, which hnrsts when 
the glance falls on them. 

24. Thqr revere the cow and bnfialo, and will not injure them 
^ ^ Every hair on a coVs body is a godling 

(d^o^a), and he who kills a cow offends as 
many godlings as there are hairs on its body. They appear to hare 
almost entirely lost the prejudice against the use of milk which is 
common to other Kolaiian raccs.^ They will not eat food 
touched by a Dhobi, Chamdr, Dom, Dhark&r, Dus&dh, Eharwftr, 
Majhw&r, Fanka, Agariya, Ghasiya, Cbero, or Bhuiy&r. They 
have an especial abhorrence for Dharkd.r8, whom th^ consider 
particularly polluted. Children are not allowed to jmn in any 
worship, and it is only the head wife who does worship to the ances- 
tors or Dulha Deo. A man will not touch his younger brother’s 
wife, the mother-in-law of his son or daughter, nor his wife’s elder 
sister.* They will not call l^ name their wives, nor the wife of 
a younger brother, nor the mother-in-law of their son or danghter. 
Nor will they name their religions teachers (^ars). They prefer 
not to name the dead. Certain villages, whore murders have occur- 
red or whore misers or bad characters live, are tabooed in the morn- 
ing. So in the morning they will not speak of death or beasts of 
prey. When they have to mention an unlucky place or persons, 
they point in that direction and say the first letter of the name. 
If they have to speak of an elephant in the morning thqr call him 
dantihawa, "he with the teeth,” the tiger, "he with 

the claws,” and so on. 

26. The best day for commencing agricultural operations is Fri- 

panchami. They do the Kfinrmundan cere- 
moiqr with an offering to the local gods when sowing is over.* 
Kel^ riiould be ploughed five rimes for luck. Before sowing they 
saorifioe to " the goddess of verdure,” Hariy&ri, Hariyari, or 
HariyIiMfi. She is worshipped by breaking up some doves in a 
Imse vessel (Ma), which are mixed with water and ponied on the 
gzuQnd. If cloves are not procurable, a simple stream of water 
is poured on the ground in honour of bhe goddess. 


> Dsltea. X(kMl««v. ISO. 

f OatUssMlAbbeekt <MgiMqfOM)iMrttai,n.,an. 

* This psAms saerwpaads to the Samniai a( As Bsasal Xaatas.** 
Wc.«it.,lS8. 


•SslIsB, 
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ft6. Thqr eat the fleeh of jnge, fowle, and all IdndeoE 
n Thqr will not eat the flesh of oowe, hoiee^ 

donkejB, oamele, elephants, alligator^ enaket^ 
lizards (dtWHtj'o), or jackals. Th^ oertainly do not eat carrion, aa 
appears to be the case in Sinhbflm.^ They do not eat meat 
during the fortnight sacred to the manes of the dead {pttrpaMa ) ; 
women are not allowed to eat pork, and have thdr meals separate 
from the men.* Liquor and tobacco are freely used, and oblations 
of spirits are made to the godlings. The women ate treated 
fairly well, and little quarrelling goes on among them, but it is 
doubtful if there is much affection between husband and wife, 
though the contrary has been asserted.* They have the fondness 
for children which is characteristic of most primitive races.* The 
senior wife is honoured and respected, Youngers salute elders with 
the pdilagi form, and the answer ia Jiyo niM fcio— " may you live 
and thrive.^' To strangers th^ aaldm. When guests arrive th^ 
are saluted, and the wife washes his feet and {pves him a tobacco jupe. 
If any woman in the family is connected with the guest by blood, 
she seizes him round the waist and weeps, and then provides him 
with food with the elders of the family. It is the custom for a 
guest to bring with him some parched gnun for the children of 
his host. The lowest caste who will accept food from thmr hands 
is the Knrmi. Th^ only use pipes smoked by Sols. Only 
Dorns, Dhark&rs, and Chamdrs drink water from their vessels. 
They wear the scalp-lock, but never shave the beard and mustacbe, 
except in mourning. Thqr have a special kind of music known as 
koljhari. 

27. Most Kols are ploughmen; a few have land of their own. 

The usual wages of a Kol ploughman are two 
OooapatiaB. ^ grain per diem, and a leaf nmbtdla 

(sMspi, Heldw), a blanket, and a rupee-and-a-half in cash per so* 
•NN. They also get some special food at the fostitals of the 
Dasahra, Kflnrmnndonand Fschheinyftn on 20th Siwan. They also 
get a idgkm of land fne of rent. This is known as kola, tetipM, 
The village landlord takes two days’ forced labour in the year from 

> BsB. 

I ^nhnlUg wstristossmsBsasvlfissisIiBbltoo^OrfsetefO WH sa M w^O W . 

* XdUsshsnssesatodlqrWMUnMi^H'MofyefHiMMMlfsrrlBfattlt 

* g psss w, WartslwV BoeM»n> >»» W. 
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■U plonghmen, one tot plonghing and the other £ar thatching hie 
honse. The more primitive Eole practise the system of cnltivatiou 
hjr burning (ffaAfa) down the jungle. 

XorL^—The Hindu weaver caste. Thdr name has been derived 
from that of the Eol caste, of whom they have by some been 
assumed to be an offshoot. In Sanskrit, iauMa, in the sense of 
"ancestral,’' has also come to mean “a weaver.” According to 
their own story, the Saint Kabir was one day going to bathe in the 
Ganges, and met a Br&hman girl who saluted him. He said in 
reply—" May God give you a son.” She objected that die was a 
virgin and unmarried ; but he answered that hie word could not 
fail. So she immediately got a blister on her hand, out of which a 
boy was bom. She was ashamed and left the child on the banks 
of the river, where a heifer that had never calved gave him milk, 
and he was adopted by a weaver who taught him his trade. He 
got his name because he was born of a virgin (iudri) or of a girl 
untouched by man {iori). Hence the verse popular among them— 
Sort iorS ialai tS, nirgun idjdgaf 
Kdga dhd»ki apni bhaea t^ar dga- 

" Bom of an undefiled jar, of him free from passion, he lowers 
his body and enters the ocean of existence.” 

Thqr ttK probably an occupational caste derived from various 


sources. 

S. At the last Census the Eoris were recoided in a large number 


latsnuJ struotaN. 


of principal sulHiastes: — Aharwftr, taking 
their name from the old town of Ahfir in the 


Bulandshahr District j Bais, the name of a well-known Bftjpnt sept ; 
Bdlfii; Bhadauriya, which is also another Bftjput sept; Bhainhar ; 
Bunkar (dasss, "to weave”) ; Dhaman; Jaiswftr, from the town 
of Jais in the Bli Bareli District; Jatna, who say they have soma 
connection with the J&ts or were bom direct from the matted hair 


(ya/a) of Siva; Juriya; Kabirbanei, called after Eabir, the fere- 
fiithar of the caste; Kaithiya, who spring from the Kiyasths; 
Bammha or Kamariya; Kananjiya, from Eananj; Katun; 
Koiohamra, who spring from Ch^mfirs; Kushta; Mahurd; Odh 
or Orh; Parsutiya (Sanskrit, prasars, "procreation”); Sakarwir, 


* 1 BMedoBMqiitoiwatMimpataBd aoteslw MouUBIm 0 aiM IMsi 

^ ; wimM U4— pallor, ‘T—mW, TalirtB flnhoni, BssUipar ( MsasUlbi 

nt^8bAsD«etraoUMtn.ShU4ahtavw$sadMaaA(psvttJPnMtil, HUb lUi* 
■aate.nB«li«al,»leah. 
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or thoBo from Fatehpnr Sikri ; Sankhwir. There are many other 
salHiaBtee spread over the province. Thus in ShlhjAhinpar we 
find Jaiswftr, Kananjiya, Kaohhwftr, Manwftr, Giangapfri, or 
"those from b^ond the Ghmges, Banswftr, Baiswftr, Katyir, 
FSitra^ Ghgariti, Khatiya, and Chapar. In Hamirpur are tile 
Eutar, Kamariha, Jaiswftr, Sakhwfr, Dhiman, and Sanwii|ii 
In Bijnor those who practise the occupation of applying leeches on 
patients are called Jonkiyftra "a leech"). InEt&wahare 

the Mahnr, SakhwAr, Bhandanliya, and ChandanHya. In Mixxa* 
par thqr daes themselves as ChamAr>Kori who follow the usages 
of Chamftrs and the Kori who connect themselves with Kahirs. 
Here th^ eay that th^ are emigrants from Udaypnr. The Juriya 
or Joriya of Faiz&bld claim to be BrAhmans and immigrants from 
a place called Eatwi in the Jannpur Dif<triot. They admit BrAh- 
mans, Eshatriyae, Vaisyas, Ahii-s, Knrmis, MurAos, and similar 
people into their caste. This generally occurs when they have 
eontraoted illicit intercourse with women of the tribe. They are 
worshippers of MahAbir and BhAgawati, to whom th^ offer sacri* 
fices of duep and goats. Formerly th^ used only to weave in 
nlk j now they make cotton cloths and do masonry. The Eoris 
have been extraordinarily fertile in the development of snb^vi* 
dons. The complete Census lists contain no less than 1,040 nssnes. 

8. In their manners and onstoms Eoris agree very closely with 

the ChamAxs and people of a similar social 
Mauun sad outoms. , 

grade, wmoh it is unnecessary to rqieat. In 

Hamirpnr, thqr are reported to have a special form of introdnoing 
the bride into her husband's house. The oldest man of the housdiold 
prepares some cakes fried in batter, known as md/s, and offers tiiem 
withihesamifioeof apigtoalooalgodlingknownasBaltsi. Then 
oomes the nihira* ceremony, when three wheaten cakes are baked, 
which the newty'inarried pair tread under foot, and are Aen allowed 
to enter the house. There are r^pdar marriage brokers in Hamfr- 
pur, each of whom reoeives a pair dt Idn-oloths {dheti^ contribated 
by the parents of the pair at betrothal, marriage, and the coming 
home of the brid^ should ehe not have arrived at puberty when the 
wedding takes place. In moat cases, however, the maaniags ii 
arraag^ by the dster’s husband of the boy— apparently a snnrfral 
of tiw matriarchate. A woman married by the JEcnfs mmouf hi 
not allowed to enter her hatband's house in the day^imo; she 
nmat do so aaeietly and at nig^ Hsnoa of sash maRiagai (ha 
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pramb nam^Kih mwiI, Mikigdri pihk, "iviUi » Uiek Cmb 
•lid in ilM dark fertnij^t of the month." 4 widow49innotie*inan’jr 
bj the JTarffe fom mttil at least the thirteen days of moorning 
fw her late hnelnnd are over. Anthoritiee differ aa to whether 
they admit outsidere into the caste. A oorreepondent from Et&wah 
Mperta that it ia a well*known fact that they admit Brdhmane, 
Bijpata, Banyas, Kdyastha, Ahirs, Oadariyaa, EiohhiB, Eahftre, 
BhurjiSj Barhais, Khltia, and EnrmiB into thmr oommxmity, hut 
draw the line at Chamftn, Telia, Dholns, and BAiiis, as well as 
sweepers and Dhftnuks. This is said not to take place in other die* 
triots. The same oorreepondent also asserts that in Etftwah it is 
well asoortained that in the leviiate the widow is allowed to marry 
the elder as well as the younger brother of her late husband. This, 
if oorreot, is very lemarkable, as it is totally opposed to the usage 
all other castes of the same social status. 

4. The Koris are all Hindus. In Eaiz&bftd thqr are said to 
follow the Bft^dsi or Sivanirftyani sect, of 

fiolision* 1*1 1 « • 

whion Bome account has been given in oon« 

nection with Chamlrs. In Bijnor they are Eabirpanthis. This is 

tfan the case in HamSrpor, where their religions ceremonies ate 

performed by the daughter's husband, another relic of the matri* 

arohate. To the West thqr also worship Z&hirptr and the Miy&n 

of Am wiha aod Jalesar, and to the East the Finohonpir and Sitala 


M&ta. 

6. The status of the Kori is very low. In Mirzapur it is said 

OoeapaUoBMia tooW Brdhmans will drink water from the 

stetns. hands of the Kahftr Koris, but not from the 

Koris. Only Dholns and Chamdrs will eat iaekeki or 
pMA cooked ly the latter ; Koris will, to the East, eat ioeieki 
oooked hg BrUmans and Kshatriyas and pakki prepared ly all 
Yaiqraa* except Kslwlrs. Their oconpaldop is weaving coarse 
ooontry cloth, but some take to service and fidd labonr or hold 
as tenants. Knehta or Koshta, one of their sulhoastes, is the 
general name fw a weaver in the Dakkhin.^ 


* itomlav OomMmt, XTII, 11% tgg. 
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B^muuigta.— A Hindu relij^oas order, eo-oalled beeanue 
are eaid to ^ only from members of the Kori tribe (Kori mdngtui). 
We have similarly theChamar-mangta, whobegfrom Chamirs, and 
thePasmangta from Fdsis. The Census shows Ihem only in Ondh. 


Diitf^lion of the Kormaugtos according to the Centnt t(f l^U 


Dzstbxot. 

dumber. 

Un&o . . • • 

82 

BMBardi 

223 

Bliabanki 

689 

Total 

887 

Males • a • e e • • . • 

439 

Females 

448 


Korwa.-'-^ Uravidian tribe found in the part of Mirzapnr 
sonth of the river Son and along the frontier of Sarguja. They 
assert that they have emigrated from Sarguja within the last two 
or throe generations. They appear to be the aborigines of Sargnja, 
Jashpur, and Palfimau, and this “ claim is in somo measure borne out 
by the fact that the priests who propitiate the local einrits are always 
selected from this tribe." ^ Among the ofEshoots of the original 
tribe now reading in Mirzapur there appears to be no trace of the 
angular legend that thqr are descended from the scare-crows set 
up to frighten wild animals by the first men who ruecd crops in 
Sarguja, which were animated by the great spirit to save his vota* 
ries the trouble of continually making new ones.* Thera seems 
little doubt that they are in name and origin closely connected with 
the Kfirs, whose name Mr. Hislop connects with Eol, and describes 
as “ found on the Mahtdeva hills and westward in the forest on the 
Thpti and Narbada until th^ come in contact with the Bhils, 
On the Mahftdeva hills, where they have been much influenoed 1^ 
the Hindus, they prefer the name of Mufla, the origin of which 
I have not been able to ascertain, unless it be that the word is 
derived from the mahna tree."* ^Like the Kfirs, the Korwes of 


1 Tr%b$i and CoiUi, I.» 511. 

• Dalton, Daicriptiva Sfhnoloyy, 226 ; Bialey, loa. eit, II., 511 *, Driver, Jaumal 
dkaHc SocUty of Banya4 1891, page 25. 

t Papertf 25. A mattered tribe with a very eimilar n^e, Uahwaiya, are found in 
eeme of the jniilrlea in Fergana Barhar of Ifimpar and aeam now to be diaappearing 
by aaaalganiation with the Kola. 
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Choto Nigpur have sonie tiaditiona oonneoting them with the 
Mahfideva hille as the first seat < 3 i their race.^ The word Korwa 
eeems to be another form of Kol. Herr Jellinghause interprets 
the word Kol to mean pig-killer/'* but the belter opinion seems 
to be that it is a variant for Aoro, the MandS.ri for '' man/^ The 
Khariyas of Chota Ndgpnr call the Mandas Kora— a name closely 
approaching Kol.’ 

2. No trace can be found in Mirzapnr of the sub tribes of 
. Agai*iya Korwa^ Band Korwa^ Dih Korwa, 

organiza ion. Pahariya Korwa found in Bengal/ nor 

of the Birhor and KiiAn Korwas mentioned by Mr. Driver.’ 
There is, again^ no trace of the interesting series of totemistio sub. 
divisions recorded from Ranchi by Mr. Risley.’ The Mirzapnr 
tribe say that there are two sub-tribes, Korwa and Korftku, both of 
whom are mentioned by Colonel Dalton.^ The former live in 
Fargana Dudhi, the flat countiy north of the Sarguja plateau, and 
the latter in the Sarguja hills. The former have almost abandoned 
the use of the bow and itrrow, which is said to be habitually used by 
the latter. Among themselves the Mirzapnr Korwas call the males 
Kor&ku and the women Koriku. 


3. Colonel Dalton^s description applies very well to the Mirzapur 
tribe. He describes them as short of stature 
Appoaranoo. dark-brown in complexion, strongly 

built and active, with good muscular development, but, as appeared 
to me, dispropoitionately short-legged. The average height of 
twenty Sarguja Korwas whom I measured was five feet three 
inches, and of their women four feet nine inches only. In feature 
the characteristic types are not very prominent : a bimlih of &ce 
from the lateral projection of the zygomatic arches and narrowness 
of forehead are the most remarkable traits : the nose, diin, and 
mouth are better formed than we generally find them among the 
rude tribes of the Dravidian stock; and, notwithstanding the scare- 
crow tradition, the Korwas are, as a rule, better looking than the 
Gonds and Or&ons. The males, I noticed, were more hirsute than 


■ Driror, loe. dUf 24. 
s Kda in Sanskrit means ** a hog.'* 

* Bisltyi toe. fit., XI., 101. 

4 Bisley,loc.cie.,I.,512. 

* hoc, ai., page 26. 

* Loo. eU; Ajopsndia, 83. 

7 DeicHpHve Bihn/ology, 230, 231. 
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die generality of their cognates, many of them eoltivating heatds 
or rather not interfering vith thmr spontoneoas growth, for in 
truth in their toilettes there is nothing like cultivation. Thqr ore 
as utterly ungroomed as the wildest animals. The neglected back 
hair grows in matted tails which fall behind like badly frayed ropes 
or is massed'in a chignon of gigantic proportions, as prepostei'oaB 
as any that the present tactless period has produced, sticking out 
behind sometimes a foot from the back of the head. The women 
appear ground down by the hard work imposed upon them, stunted 
in growth, black, ugly, and wretchedly clad, some having only a 
few dirty rage tied round thrir pci-sons, and in other respects un- 
tidy and unclean." * Dr. Ball noticed particularly “ the unkempt 
condition of their matted locks of hur, in which they commonly 
hitch the shafts of thmr arrows." * 


4. They have a trihal council (hhaiydri), in which, d^raded as 
they are, they are superior to the Cyclopes 
****** Homer’s type of “ a froward and lawless 
folk." * This is summoned by invitation (neota) when necessary. 
It is prended over by a permanent hereditary president {pradhdn). 
The leader of all the Korwas in Mirzapur is Somchand Korwa 
of Bisrimpnr in Pargana Dudhi. Every adult male has a right 
to sit on the council, which deals with cases of adultery, etc. 
Only clansmen are accepted as witnesses. No one is sworn. The 
sentence is usually to give a feast, and if any offender disobeys 
the order, he is excommunicated and remains outcaste until he 
ob^s. 

6. There arc in Mirzapur no exogamous sub-divisions. The 
family of the mother’s brother {mdmu) and 
**' that of the father’s sister’s husband {piiipiia) 
ate barred : and when a family lives together the members do not 
intermarry within four or five degrees.* As a rule, they have 
only one wife and do not indulge in concuHnage or polyandry. 
The marriage age is twelve for males and ten for girls. The 
marriage is usnally arranged by the brother-in-law (ba/tuoi) of the 


Mairiage rolei. 


^ DueripHve Ethnology 
> OdytMy, IX., 112. 

* ft Chota NAgpiir, aooording to Mr. DriTor, '* Eorwai are dirided into sereml 
lamiliaia eaoli of which ia known by ita yotra, and no two people of the aame 
pofra are allowed to hiany. Journal Sooioty qf Benpol, 1881, page 28. 
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InidegToom. The bridegroom has, however, gencrallj a voioe in the 
matter. There ate many runaway maniages. In eeleoting a wife 
working oapalnlities are more regarded than heanfy. The bride* 
price is five rupees and one or two mannds of rioe. After the- 
betrothal the appearance of any phyrical defects is not a gionnd 
for breaking off the match, nor are idiocy, lnna<^, impotence, os 
mutilation a sufiSoient cause. 

6. Sufficient grounds for divorce are eating from the hands of, 
D'Toroe intriguing with, a Dom, Chamtir, or Dhar- 

k&r. The only ceremony is the announoe* 
ment of the fact before the ooundl ; but the council will put a man 
out of caste if be maltreats his wife, and she can complain against 
him to the council and get him fined. A divorced woman cannot 


te>marry. 

7. Widows may be married again by the tagdi form. Thqr 

^ ^ generally marry widowers, and it seems nn* 

I ow mamatce. foj ^ bachelor to take a widow to wife. 

The man has to give the relations of the widow a rupee and a 
quarter and then takes the woman home. The levirate is permit- 
ted under the usual restriction that it is only the younger brother 
of the husband who can take hie widow : and if he chooses to claim 
her she cannot marry an outsider. If she have a child attire breast^ 
she takes it with her to her new husband. Older children remain 
with thrir paternal uncle. 

8. The family into which his son marries or into whidi his 
daughter is married are relations. They call 
a faiher apa; grand&ther, tataug s great- 
grandfather, ddii;a son is hopon } a grandson, h%ri%i a gieot- 
grandson^ bakot*. The following is their system of relationsliip 


BelationBliipe 



Rtlaiiout thfough the Faiher^ whether ef man or womaw* 


MOMWA, 


8S0 




'C 


This group is called Jiat 



Belationn tlrovgh the Mother^ whether of man or woman. 


827 


XOIWA. 



This group is called Mioinu, 



Selaiiani through the wife of a man. 


ZOBWA, 
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This group is oallfid 8amdhim4», 
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This is not the place to attempt qrstematic aoalyds of theae 
records of relationship. It may merely be noticed that there is 
no term for a great'gi'andfathcr or great*grandmodier ; that the 
names for the grandmother and grand&ther’s brother's irife are 
tlie same ; that the term for the father's younger brother and his 
wife are purely Hindi, as is the case with the wife of the younger 
brother, sister's son, sistor’s daughter, and for the father and mother 
of the son's wife. This illustrates the vagueness of the marriage 
tie among these people.^ Among themselves they call the sister 
0ya ; their own wife, Bdhu hai inga ; elder brother's wife hhavoh ; 
mother's brother, «4ma ; mother's father, tatang ; sister's husband 
taigdn ; wife’s brother, taranu ; father’s sister’s husband, mima y 
&thor’8 fflstor, tndmi ; a woman's &thcr-in-law bifrka (“ old man ”) ; 
wife's sister's husband, taddhu ; wife's brother's son, dangtru ; son's 
wife, ddi : son's or daughter’s son, kurin. 

9. The woman is deliveied sitting on the ground. Some old 
. woman of the tribe cuts the cord with a 

Birtli ooromomeB. _ 

BicklCj and throws it outside the house. The 
Cham&in midwife is not employed. The moment the child is bom 
a fire is lit in the house and kept burning for twelve days. The 
husband does not enter the deliveiy room for five days. On the 
sixth day the old woman bathes the mother and child^ and two or 
three of the clan are fed on pulse and rice. The woman^s clothes 
are washed, and she goes back to the delivery room {$aur). On the 
twelfth day the mother goes and bathes in a stiBam, washes her 
clothes, and comes home and cooks for the family. On the twelfth 
day the child is named by the father or grandfather, and is generally 
called after some deceased ancestor, who is understood from a dream 
to be re-bom in tlie baby.’ There appears to be no traoe of the 


> ForadiBonsBion of the ByBtom of nomenolatnre see McLennan, Studies in 
Ancient History and the Patriarcluil Theory ; Horgiai, Systems of Consanguinity, 
passim ; Staroke, Primitive Family, Chapter Y. ; Lnhbook, Origin of Civilisaiion, 
Chapter IV . 

• Mr. Driver notes in Chota N&gpnr that children are named a month after 
they are bom. ** They are only named niter their grandp Brents, when the mother 
dreams of a visit from the said ancestors, a girl is to be born, the woman 
dreams that either her own or her husband’s mother came with an offering of 
Mfpit earrings or beads :bnt if a boy is expected she dreams that either her own 
or her hnsband’s father came with an offering of a dibi or hatua (small broMpota 
for gating ont of). The child is then called its grandparent’s embodiment (dnior) 
and is named after the said ancestor. A big feast is always given at a christen- 
ing. Boys arc preferred to girla.*— Journal Atialic Society of Bengal, 1891, 
page 28, ' 
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ooiivade. These people have the intense fear of pollution from the 
menstrual or parturition discharge which is characteristic of all 
primitive races. ^ 

10. The boy’s &ther goes and inspects the girl : when he 

HaneiaseouBtoma maternal uncle {mdmu) 

of the boy completes the negotiations. If 

the girl's father approves of the proposal^ he feeds the envoy. On 
the marriage day, which is iSxed by mutual arrangement, the 
bridegroom goes to the bride’s house with some of his relations. 
Once the procession starts, neither party can withdraw from the 
match; and if either object, he is forced to consent by an order 
from the council. At the marriage the oldest man present calls 
the bride and says to her-— We have made you over to the son of 
so and so. You must never leave him, no matter what trouble you 
undergo. Don’t disgrace your family by an intrigue with a man 
of another caste.’^ After this exhortation the bridegroom rubs I'ed 
lead on the girl’s head. This is the binding poHion of the cere- 
mony, After this the clansmen are fed on goat’s flesh and rice, 
and next day the bridegroom biings the bride home and feasts his 
clansmen. There is no trace of the professional match-maker, the 
best man and the bridesmaids, and the knotting of the garments 
of the pair which are part of the ritual in Chota N&gpur.* When 
a girl is married a piece of jimgle is assigned her as ^ hunting 
ground where she can dig roots and collect wild fruits. No one 
else dares to interfere vdth her domain, and the right is strictly 
enforced by the council.’ 


Mr. OampboU (Nofes 4; remorkH Another ground for tho belief in tbo 
return of anoeetors was tho likeneee of ohildren to tho doad. The Eonkan Eun- 
bie, and ovon BrAhmane, believe that the dead anoeetors eometimee oomo in 
children, and bo in many oaBos children are named after their grandfathere or grand- 
mothers. Among Qdjar&t MuBalmAns, if a ohild is naughty or peevish, its mother 
or nnrso says—' Its kind has oome on its head.’ It is the belief of the Ehonds that 
an ancestor oomes book in a ohild (Maopherson, 56). Among tho American Indians 
when a man dies the medium puts hie hands on the head of one of the mourners, and 
tho spirit of the dead enters him, ready to appear in his noxt offspring (Bancroft, 
III., 517). Among tho Laplanders of Europe an anoestral spirit tells the mother that 
ho hfui oomo into tho child, and to call tho ohild by his name.— l^lor, Primiliv§ Cut- 
taw, II. 4.” 

> Fraaer, Qolden Bough, IL, 288, «g. 

3 Driver, Journal JUialie Bocioly ^ Bongal, 1891, page 87- 

> See similar oases in Lubbook, Origin of CMHMation, 455, and compare Bhar, 
para. 10. 
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11. The dying person ie taken into the open air before death.* 

Death oiutoina. * ti^Btion stage between 

burial and oremation.* Soma 

praotiee one form and some the latter. Those that bury the dead 
have regular tribal^ or family^ burial-grounds. Even among those 
who cremate the dead^ young children and those who die of epi- 
demic diseases are buried. When they cremate, they take the corpse 
to a place north east of the village. It is laid on its back, with 
the feet to the south. Wood is piled over it, and the son of the 
deceased, or if he has no son, his brother or other male next of 
kin, walks five times round the pyre with a grass torch and fires it. 
When it is well alight they leave it, bathe, and return home. 
Next day the chief mourner goes to the pyre and collects the ashes. 
.Then a message is sent round to the effect that the funeral cere- 
mony {khoiga^ khauf) will take place on a certain day. The clans- 
men collect and shave themselves.* A barber is not employed. 
Then they wash their clothes and have a feast at the house of the 
deceased. Fi*om that day all are pure. They have, as &r as can 
be ascertained, no ceremony to propitiate the spirits of the dead. 
When they bum or bury a corpse, they place with it the ornaments, 
clothes of the deceased, and an axe, none of which are broken. 
These are to be the support of the deceased in the after world, but 
as to any abode of happiness or retribution they have no idea. All 
they know is that the spirit goes to Paramesar, but this is the case 
with the souls of trees and animals as well as men. 

12. They do not even pretend to be Hindus, and have no con- 
Beligionud BuporBti. section with the Brahmans. They worship 

as their tiibal god Rftja Chandol in the 
month of February (Phftlgan) with an offering of a cook, some red 
lead [iendiir)^ and fiowers. Tliis offering is made by the Boigi^ 
many of whom are found in the tribe.* Th^ are much beset by 
malignant ghosts (bhut)^ particularly those of strange villages, who 
are excluded by the Buga, who goes round the village circuit once a 
year dropping a little liquor as he walks, and thus forming a magic 

> Tirlor, FHmiMvB Cal^urB, 1., 458. 

> There is a good note on this &ot among the QreekB in Blaokie’B Iliad on 

m, 828 . 

VI * On oeremonial shaviog after a death oompare Homer, JUad, XXIII*, 185 ; 
Odgney, IV., 198. 

* This iB also the oaee with the Bengal DiTieion of the tribe, Dalton, Bihnology^ 
180, 221. For the worship of B4)a Ghandol, see If^'hwdr, §aira, 40. 
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Kne over vfaoh foreign ghosts are unable to eroas. When the 
Baiga is a drunken rascal, as is often the case, this performance 
takes a oonriderable time, and the heavy charges for liquor are 
received badly by his parishioners. When Bhdts attack people and 
bring disease, particularly fainting or epileptic fits, an Ojha is called 
in to exorcise the Bhdl^ or if the patient is a young woman, she is 
taken to a local shrine and thrashed by the Baiga 'trith his heavy 
iron magic chain {gwrda)} There is hardly any trace of ancestor 
worship, excfqit in times of extreme sickness, when a Korwa will 
sacrifice a goat in the name of his late father or mother. They do 
not consider any more remote ancestors deserving of any propiti- 
ation. When th^ make an offering of food to the dead they 
throw a morsel on the ground. Thqr do not appeal to any daty 
when eating. They believe in the local gods {/tih) which live in the 
tree over the village shrine [mdnrar). They respect the house and 
will not bathe inside it. Thty will not touch the threshold on 
entering or coming out. When there is small-pox or cholera in a 
Korwa village, the Baiga makes a dtdiy burnt offering with sugar 
and batter. When cholera appears, he goes to the village gods and 
says—" If you remove tins pestilemsc, we will do extra worship to 
you.’’ In cases of fever, which are regarded as of demoniacal ori- 
gin, the Baiga prays to the local gods and prescribes a decoction of 
various jungle roots for the patient. Thursday and Friday are 
thtir lucky days, and the north and east the anspicioaB quarters of 
the s^. When a snake hisses rain is near ; when the bees swarm 
it is an omen of good rain, but when tiny abandon their hive 
fomine may be expected. Their only oath is to swear ly their 
mothers, and this is the strongest oath which a Korwa can take. 
A man will not touch the wife of his younger brother or his nster. 
They sow, if possible, on the first Friday in As3,rh. At sowing time 
the Baiga first makes an offering of batter and molasses in his field, 
and he is paid to make a timilar offering at the village shrine 
{minrar). They count the new year from the beginning of Febru- 
ary (Fhilgnn), when they give the Baiga a sieve full of graii^ a 
oontribution known as Mar wan. 

13. Th^ will not eat the flesh of the snake, tiger, hyseni^ jackal, 
„ , . . , iguana, tortoise, house Heard, aud similar 

toms. animalB. Among birds th^do noteat the 


* See 45. 
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vulture. They will not eat locusts. They will eat the flesh of the 
bear, monkey, pig, ox, buffalo, and all kinds of deer. Thqr also on 
occasions eat carrion. They use liquor, hemp, and tobacco as intoxi- 
cants, but noi gdnja. Liquor they believe keeps off malaria. Most 
of their food is, however, jungle products, such as the mahua (Bassta 
laftyolia), the pigdr {Buchanaria latifolia)^ the tend {Dioapgroe 
ehenum)^ aarai [Boamllia thurifera)^ ber [Mgle marmeloa). They 
also eat a number of seeds, leaves, stems, roots, and fungi, some of 
which are bitter or poisonous and require special treatment to make 
them wholesome.^ Boots are dug with a special instrument called 
a khanta or digger,’^ which evciy Korwa carries.* It consists 
of a stick, on the end of which is fastened a long iron spike. Th^ 
procure what thqr want in the way of food by exchanging forest 
products, such as bahera {ingrolalan), lac, silk cocoons, and various 
jungle dyes and seeds. The young salute the eiders by pdelagi or 
bending the left hand on the hollow of the right elbow: the right 
hand is then lifted up to the face with the word pdelagi^ I touch 
your feet, in reply to which the senior [says Jigo pita / " " Live 
long, my son ! They are considei’ed so degraded that they will eat 
and smoke with Dorns. The clothes of both sexes are disgracefully 
scanty. But the women wear brass rings [phitla) on the arms and 
pewter anklets [pain). A few have now taken to working as 
ploughmen, but as a rule they pick up their living as best they can 
in the jungle and practically do no cultivation. The women are 
worked hard and roughly used at times. The tribe certainly does 
not do any iron work, as would seem to be the case in Bengal* 
They are very expert in the use of the axe [idngi^ bhalua)^ and some 
can shoot fairly well at short distances with the bow and arrow. 
They are also expert in making fire by the friction of two pieces of 
dry bamboos. They smoke tobacco out of leaf pix3es made of the 
leaves of the adl [Shorea robuata).^ The Korwas, on the whole, 
are much the most primitive and miserable tribe to be found in 
these Provinces. 


1 A full list of jnngle prodnots aaodi by the Dravidian tribes is given by 
Dr. BaU in JtmgU Life, 695 eqq. 

* Thia is eiaotly like the gadahla or gahdal which Mr. Neeficdd, Calcutta 
XevietCi LXXXVI. 83, doeoribee ae the diatinotive weapon of the Mniahars, g.v. 

a Biflley, Tribee and Oaetea, 1. 512. 

* Of some of these pipes recently sent to the Pitt Bivers Mnsenm, Oxford, 

Mr. Balfonr writes that he smoked one nine times, and that it drew excellently and 
was little bnmt. * 
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Kotw&r.— "the keeper of a oaetle.'^— A small tribe 
ooniaining only 97 persons reoorded at the last Censns only in the 
Mimpnr District. In Bengal the term ie applied to a epeoial 
tribe of Tillage watchmen.^ In the Central ProTiuoes it is the 
name of one of the sections of the Halba Ghmds.* In Mirzapar 
the name is only an oocapational term applied to the Ftokas 
(jp. 9.), in relation to their duty as watchmen. 

Ennera) Eiiiidera«— (Sanskrit kunda~i4ra/*tk bowl>inaker.")>— 
A caste of village turners found along the Biwa border in the Mir* 
zapur Dbtrict. Their basiness is making on the lathe the stems 
of tobacco pipes {i^qqa) out of the wood of the aoaria cateehu 
{Kiair). They are evidently closely allied to the Khar&di {q. v.). 
They do not appear in the Census lists. Th^ say that thqr were 
originally Baie Rdjpnts, and wore driven Ijy the tyranny of some 
conqueror to take to their present occupation. Thqr are endoga* 
moos and say that they do not intermarry with a family with whom 
th^ have a previous connection by marriage until eight generations 
have passed or all knowledge of tlie connection has disappeared. 

EumMr, Elimblil.r.— To the east of the Province, Kohdri 
Sonidr.* (Sanskrit JcuoAha-idra, "a maker of iars.*0“The 
caste of potters. There are various traditions of their origin. Ac* 
cording to the Brfihma*vaivarta Fur&na they are bom of a Yaisya 
woman by a Brdhman father ; the FarA‘«ra Sanhita makes tire 
father a Malaldra or gardener and the mother a Chamar ; while the 
Farflsara Fadhati holds that the ancestor of the caste was begotten 
of a Teli woman by a Fattik&ra or weaver of silk cloth. Sir 
Monier Williams, again, in his Sanskrit Dictionary describes thmn 
as the offspring of a Kshatriya woman ly a Brdhman.* As a 
matter of fact, this respectable lineage is claimed by only one sab* 
caste, the Chanh&niya Misr. According to a Bengal story, a water 
jar was wanted at the marriage of Siva, and as no oim know how to 
make one, the god took a bead from his necklace and created a 
potter out t/t it ; while with a second he made a woman, who be* 
came the potter’s wife. By a legend current in these Ftovinces 


I BidWi Oa$Ut, I., 515. 

* AwiUa BMpur Stport, 86. 

* Based on sBcnities at llirMinn and notes I 17 Ifimahi SsTyad All, BaMdnr, 
Deputy Odleetor, Fwtdbgatb, and Hr. W. H. 0*111. SegwHlt'OtiMot Siverintead* 
attt,Bbl]oeiBastL 

* BiaWi Tribm and (Met, 518. 
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the progenitor of the caste was one Kopa Bhagat, a Bidii, who was 
ordered by Parameswar to make earthen veasda. One day he pot 
some vessols into his kiln, and it so happened that in one of them a 
cat had given birth to kittens. In those days it nsed to take a fnll 
year to make earthen pots ; but by the prayers of the saint the pots 
were baked in a single day, and the kittena came ont sate and 
Bonnd. iThis happened on the Sakat ohanth or birth*day of Ganesa ; 
and since then, in honour of this event, Eumhdrs will not load their 
kilns on that day. This Kopa Bhagat is said to have lived at 
Jagannftth, and hence KumhArs regard it as their head-quarters. 
Another an(>ount is that in old days people used to work up the clay 
for pots with their spittle, and Parameswar, deeming this unclean, 
revealed the secret of the wheel. That the trade is an anoient one 
is shown by the fact that eaithen vessels arc mentioned in the 
Big Veda.* 

2. The Kumhftrs of these Provinoes are divided into a number 

of eudogamous sub-castes. The last Census 

Intornal Btrnotnre. . , _ 

ennmcration classes tnom under the main heads 
of Bardiya or Bardiha, Bardhiya or Bardhiha, “ those who oonv^ 
their clay on oxen ” {barda, bardha) ; Chakbais, or the Bais of the 
wheel {fibdi ) , who claim kindred with the famous BA jput sept of that 
name ; the Qadhei'o who carry their clay on asses {gadkS) ; the 
Gola who make round (gol) vessels, or who, according to another 
account, are of impure blood ; the Kanaujiya from Kanauj ; Kasgar 
or Kdzagar, “makers of goblets'' (iat, Mza), who are usually 
Muhammadans ; Mahar ; and Mathuriya, “ those from Mathura.” 
This, however, docs not exhaust the catalogue. Thus, in Mirzapnr 
we find, in addition to the Bardiha or Bardhiha, the Kanaujiya and 
the Gadhilaha or Gadhaiya already referred to; the Suariha or 
Suariya, who keep pigs (tdar) and are the lowest of all ; the Churiha 
or Churiya, who are so-called because their women wear glass 
bangles (ekdri), instead of the ordinary metal bracelet (mMii) ; and 
the Athariya or Athariha, who are sud to be so-called because th^ 
use vessels of the shape of the Muhammadan tahnaki, of which the 
local name is atkdri. In Benares Mr. Sherring adds the Hatheliya, 
who take their name from the handle {katkeli) with which the 
wheel is turned ; the Kastora, who ate the same as the Kasgar and 

* BsJwiflrsIMs KUxa, Inio-Arywn, i«04. 
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main water goblets {$urdAi), cupe^ plates^ tobaooo pipe bowle of the 
maddri ehape^ and the ordinary pipe bowl (chilam) ; and the Chan* 
bAniya Mier, who claim desoent from Chauhtn Bftjputs and Misr 
Brahmans. In the Central Dufib we find, in addition to the Maihu- 
riya and Gola, who work by wheel, the Parodiya, who are mouldeni 
of toys. In Partdbgarh are found the Bardiya, the Fufbiya or 
Purabiya or Easterns/^ the Agarwdia, who follow the name of the 
well-known Banya Bub-easte, and the Pah&riya or hill men. In 
Basti are the Dakkhinftha or Southerns/' the Chamariya, who 
have Bomething to say to Cham&rs, the Bardiha, the Kanaujiyai, 
the Tikuliya, who make the foi’ehoad spangles {fituh) worn by 
women, and the Kasgar. In Agra are the Bai'dhiya and Oadhwdr, 
which latter corresponds to the Gadhaiya already mentioned. The 
complete lists give no less than 77S sub-divisionB of the Hindu 
and 52 of the Muhammadan branch. Those of most local import- 
ance are the Badalna and Mehra of Sahlranpur; the Baheliya, 
Baresra, BharatduAri, and Desi of Bulandshahr ; the Bidaniya and 
Chakhri of Agra; the DilliwAl of Baieilly ; the Baheliya of 
Budftun; the Gaur of Mor&dabad ; the Gadhila of Shfihjahfinpur; 
the Bakhri, Chakhri, and Pundir of Banda ; the Kasauncha of 
Jaunpur; the Ajudhyabisi, Belkhariya, Dakkhin&ha, Desi, and 
Sarwariya of Gorakhpur; the Birhariya and Dakkhintha of 
Basti ; the Bahrfiichiya and Dary&bAdi of BaJiraich ; and the Blm- 
puriya of Gonda. 

3. All these sub-castes are endogamous. Their rules of exogamy 

do not appeal* to be very strictly defined. 

Marriago rnioa. generally foUow the 

standard formula — efiachera, mamera, pkuphera, mauiera, which 
bars the line of the paternal and maternal aunt and uncle as long 
as any recollection of relationship prevails. From Bareilly it is 
reported that they marry in thrir own sub-caste, biit not in the 
families of relatives or strangers. In other places, again, this 
clannish habit of the Kumhftrs is noticed, and it would seem that 
there is a tendency to marry in the families of neighbours and 
acquaintances. There is no trace, as far as can be ascertained, of 
the esogamouB, totemistic sections found by Mr. Bisl^ in Bengal. 
Th^ generally practise monogamy ; but a second wife may be 
taken with the permission of the tribal council if the first be barren. 
Marriage is both infant and adult, the former being invariably 
adopted hy any one who can afford it. The actual ceremony is 

Yoi. III. T 
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paifonned in the ^nj common to the oaetes o£ the same gtade 
whiob has been already described. The respeotable form is ijfSIi 
or ekarkaua, the second dola, and the tagdi or UJ or kardo for 
widows. Widow marriage and the Icviiatc are allowed on the 
usual conditions. 

4. The ceremonies at Inrth and death present no foature of 

_ interest. Those who are Hindus cremate, 

DomaniG oomnomei* 

and those who are Muhammadans bury 
their dead. When a man wibhes to separate from his wife or 
9 ice versd, they appear before the oonncil, and whichever desires a 
separation^ breaks a tile before the other with his or her foot. 

5. The KumhSrs are mostly Hindus, but arc seldom initiated 

Belig on i^ecognised sects. To the 

east of the province their deities are the 
Pdnchonptr, Bhawfini, the villas ^odlin^s {f/eoidr), and Hardiya 
or Hardiha. He who is properly the deity who presides over 
cholera, Ilardaul or Ilardaur Ldla, has become amon^ them a 
household godlinp: with much the same functions as the Dulha Deo 
of the Dravidian races. He is worshipped in tlie months of Earttik 
and BaisSkh in the li^ht fortnight with an offerinp^ of a pair of loin- 
cloths {dkoii) dyed with turmeric, two saucers full of rice with a 
piece of coarse suj^ar in each, some betel and areca nut [pdn iupdri), 
catechu {Hair), cardamoms (ddeit), and cloves {lautiff). The 
worshipper puts on the loin-cloths and his family eat the offering. 
Nearly every house lias some sort of family shrine dedicated to this 
deity. The Finchonpir receive an offering of cakes (pdr?) and 
sweetmeats {^alwa) on the tenth day of the months EuSr and 
Bsisdkh. They arc also, when sickness or other serious trouble 
comes, propitiated by the sacriiice of a goat, of which the head goes 
to the Dafftli or hedge priest and the rest of the meat is cooked then 
and there and eaten by the worshipper and his relations and friends. 
A young pig^ cakes {pdrf), and sweetmeats {halwa) constitute the 
offering to Bhawani, and she also receives deputy through the 
worshipper, who himself wears it in her honour, a coloured loin- 
cloth at the Naurfttra of Ghait. Br&hmans do little for them, 
except fixing the lucky days for marriages and the commencement 
of other business, and their place at marriages and cremations is 
taken by the family barber. But, as in most of these tribes who 
hold rather a low rank in the social scales there is a tendency to 
secure, if possible, a rise in the world, and this*can be most easily 
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doiia by fihedding oft low customs like widow marriage and the like^ 
and aooepting the services of a Brfihman priest. Hardly any have 
as yet risen to the performance of a regular $rd4dha ; bat some of 
them offer sacred balls {pinda) and pour water on the ground in 
honour of the sainted dead in the holy fortnight ( pUra pahnka) of 
KuSr. When a dhild is botn^ during a small-pox epidemic and in 
the month of Cliait, women worship Siiala or Mdta. The Kumliira 
are^ as the keepers of Sitala's vehicle^ the donkey^ much addicted to 
this worship. They also^ as we have seen in the case of tlie Agar- 
w&la Banyas^ bring their donkeys for use in the marriage ceremony. 
The potter's wheel [chdh) is looked on by them as a sort of fd^ish, 
and is worshipped as a representation either of Krishna or of Fra- 
japatij being the emblem of i*eproduotion. In many places Kopa 
Bhagat, the tribal saint^ is worbhip])ed under the title of Bard 
Pamkh| or the great old man." This worship is mostly done by 
women^ and his offering consists of breads rice, and some utad pulse. 
In Basti they have a collection of local deities- Samai, Devi, Kftli, 
the village god lings {/hh)^ BhawSni, Chamariya, Korhaniya, and 
the Fftnehonpir. Samai is a jungle goddess like Bansapti MSi, 
who is worshipped with blood saeiilices. At the last Census 
87,584 recorded themselves as hc^r worshippers. All these, except 
the Fdnehonpir, are worshipped with sacrifiees of pigs, goats, and 
buffaloes, and with cakes, betel, and flowers. They are generally 
worshipped at the Naurttra or the nine days of the waxing moon 
in the month of Kiiar. The objects of worship are consumed by 
the worshipper and his relations and friends. All the above men- 
tioned things are offered to the Ftochonpir, except the pigs. They 
employ BrShmans only in the worsliip of Kftli when a fire offering 
{homd^ is made to the goddess. 

6. A very complete and interesting account of the Fanjftb 
Ooonpation and sooial Kumh&rs and their industries.has been given 
BtatuB. Monograph on the pottery and glass 

industries" of that Province compiled by Mr. C. J. Halifax, C S. 
The Kurohir of the plains is represented in Garhwftl by the 
Pajai, some of whom come from the plain countiy, but some of 
whom ore indigenous HandKiya or vessel-making {Sdnri^tarna) 
Dorns. In tiie PanjAb he is more often called QumiyAr. 
Mr. Ibbetson describes him as true village menial, receiving custom- 
ary dues, in exchange for which he supplies all earthen vessels needed 
for household use, and the earthenware pots used in the Persian 
Yol. hi. t 2 
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wh«d, vbeterer tihat form of well gear is in vogne. He also, alone 
of all the Panjftb oaetes, keqts donlcqrs, and it is his hnsineBB to 
carry grain within the village area, and to bring to the village 
grain bonght elsewhere by his clients for seed or food. But he 
will not carry grain out of tho village without payment. He is 
the petty carrier of the villages and towns, in which latter he is 
employed to cany dust, manure, fuel, bricks, and the like. His 
social standing is very low, far below that of the Lohftr and not 
very mudi above that of the Cham&r | for his hereditary associa* 
tion with that impure beast, the donkey, the animal sacred to 
Sttala^ the small^pox goddess, pollutes him, as also his readiness 
to carry manure and sweepings. He is also the brick-burner 
of the Panj&b, and he alone understands the working of kilns, and 
it is in the burning of pots and bricks that he comes in oontaot 
with manure, which constitutes his fuel.'' As be cannot make 
pots during the rainy season, he is obliged to take to some other 
form of day labour, such as working as a carrier, plasterer, etc. 
At the same time it must be remembered that he deals only with 
the purer forms of manure, such as oowdung, road sweepings, 
and the like, and has no connection with ordm-e. In some of our 
towns such as Lucknow, Chun&r, and Azamgarh, he makes various 
lands of ornamental pottery, toys, images of the gods, and the 
like. Only the Suariya sub-caste keep pigs and eat pork. The 
others eat mutton and goat flesh and all fish, except the river shark 
{(jinch). In these Provinces their social status is very low. One 
reason assigned for this is that he is a kind of butcher, because he 
cuts the throats of his pots as ho takes them from his wheel. 
“Had they out human throats,'' drily remarks Dr. Buchanan, 
“they would pobebly have attained a higher station." Th^ pro- 
fess not to eat food cooked by any caste but themselves ; but this 
rule does not apply to the women and children. In the villages 
many have taken to agricultural work. Mr. Halifax calculates 
that in the Panjftb only one-third or one-fourth of the Kumhftrs 
actually work at the pottery trade, and the proportion is probably 
not much higher in these Provinces. They are a quiet, reqiectablei, 
industrious people, and seldom come before our courts. 
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Xvqjta.— (Suiakrit ku»j, "a bower, an aiboiir 
greengrooerB, who sell oonntry vegetablee and fmits. They are 
also known as M6wa*&roeh, Sabz-farosh, or SabKi’&tosh. In 
Lnoknow’ the castes who nsnally deal in country vogetables and 
{nuts are Kunjras, Kabiris, or Kabariyas (who more generally 
correspond to our marine store dealers and are dealers in all kinds 
of second-hand rubbish) and Khatiks. “ These persons buy T^^e- 
tablee daily in the marts {mandi), to which they are brought by 
Mur&os, Kflohhis, and others who are occujned in market gardening. 
They buy oonntry fruit in the various seasons in the same way. 
Others buy up produce of fields, snganane, potatoes, onions, and 
other vegetables, store onions, potatoes, and other tubers for seed and 
for sale when the market is dear.'' Others deal in fruit imported 
K&buli merchants. The Kunjra is returned iu that name only in 
the east of the Fanjdb, and probably in other parts of the Province 
it is more usual to call him Arain or B&ghb&n.* In some parts of 
Bengal the term Kunjra is used in an abusive sense, and thqr ctdl 
themselves Mewa-farosh, Sabz-farosh, or Bepftri. 

2. In Mirzapur they have two endogamons local sub-dividons— 
oFffuuHfttion uid the K a lk atiy a, those of Calcutta," and the 
nuiiiiigo rnios Mirzapuriya. The complete Census returns 

show 94 sections of the normal type— some local, as Gh>talchpnri, 
Jaisw&ra, Jaunpuriya, Kashmiri, Kolapim, Furabiya, Sarwariya, 
Uttar&ha ; others occupational, as Bdghwfin, “ gardenOTs," Kabariya, 
** general dealers," Mewa-farosh, "fruit sellers," Sabzi-&rosh " gieen- 
grocers," Tambiknw&la, "tobacco men"; others are derived from 
well-known castes, as Bhilinh&ri, Chanh&n, Kahariya, Lodhi, 
Mehtariya, B&jput. They appear to be broken up into groups 
which hahitually eat and smoke together, and with these thqr inter- 
marry. Their rule of exogamy is that they will not marry any 
one with whom a direct relationship can be traced, Imt the recoiled 
tion does not go beyond two or three generations. They can marry 
the daughter of a maternal unole, but not of a father's sister. iUI 
marriages are made among fomiliee residing in the same locality. 
Polygamy is allowed, and a man may many two sisters ; but in 
case of second marriages in Ihe lifetime of the first wife, the per- 
mission of the tribal council must be obtained. Marriage usually 

t Hoey, Mtmogrtifh dm Trodw and VanaMcni H- 
* Ibbstson, PmStb lthnosnq>)kv, 801 . 
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takes place at the age of twelve or fourteen. The regular form of 
marriage is known as eharhauwa^ of which the binding portion is the 
leoital of the Muhammadan ikarah. Widows can marry by the 
sa/di lorn, and the levirate generally prevaile. Divorce of the 
husband by the wife is practically unknown : a man may divorce 
his wife by leave of the council for unchastity. If her paramour 
be a member of another tribe^ she is permanently excluded from 
caste : if of her own tribe^ she can le-marry by the sapdi form. 

8. Kunjras are Muhammadaus of the Sunni sect. Their clan 
deities are Ghazi Miy&n and the F&nohon* 
pir. To the former they offer sweetmeats 
and garlands of flowers on the first Sunday in the month of Jeth ; 
and to the latter the fruit of the maiua (Bastia latifolia)^ sweet* 
meats^ and siarbat. They liury their dead in the recognised Imftm- 
bdra. On the day of the 'Id they offer vermicelli {senufSi, 
tiwaijfdn) and milk^ and on the Shab-i-bar&t Aiilwa sweetmeats 
and bread to the souls of the dead. 

4. In the cities their women have an equivocal reputation^ as the 

Social BtatttB looking girls who sit in the shops are 

said to use eoubiderable freedom of manners 
to atti'act customers. They drink liquor and eat beef, mutton, goat's 
flesh, fowls, and fish. They will not eat the leavings of any other 
caste. They cat and smoke with all Muhammadans except Mehtars. 
Dorns alone will eat food touched by them. Some now practise cul- 
tivating like the K&chhi and Koeri tribes, with whom they are very 
closely allied, and are an industrious, well-conducted class of people. 

Eurmi, Ennbi.^^A very important cultivating caste widely 
distributed throughout the Province. Various derivations have 
been proposed for the name. Some take it to be derived from 
Sanskrit IsutumbOf family," others from Sanskrit kruAi, " cultivBr 
tion others from iurma, the tortoise incarnation of Vishnu, either 
because it supports the earth or because it is worshipped this and 
some of the allied agricultural castes, or because it may have been 
the tribal totem. The Western Kuimis have a vague tradition that 
they are descended from, and named after, the Eauravas of 
the great Midiftbh&rata war.* Beoently some Eurmis in these 


^ Baaod on enqnirieB at Mirsapnr and notes by Mnnshi BAtdeo 8ahty» Head 
Halter, High School, FarrnkhAbdd ; Hr. W.H. O* N. Segrare, District BnpetintencU 
ent, Pdioe, Baati ; rimdit Baldeo PrasAd, Deputy OoUeotpr, Cawnpnr. 

s Dr. expert * connects them with the Drayidiaa Kigrambaa or KudunbaB* 
(OHgiiial Inhobitants B/iara(avar6a,S61.) 
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ProviaoeB h*ve efadmed Brfthxmiucal origb and the right inveati’ 
tore with the sacred cord. 

2. Begarding the origin of the tribe there has been oonnderable 
dieooBsion. At least in these Provinces they 

Origin of the oMte. ^ tangible traditions which ate of 

any Bervioe in ascertaining the origin o£ the caste. Dr, Bnohanan 
asserts a connection between the Gorakhpur Th&rus and the Kur* 
mis/ bnt this rests on no satisfactory evidence. Colonel Dal- 
ton * regards the Kurmis of Bih&r as some of the eai'liebt of the 
Aryan colonists of Bengal, a brown tawny-coloured people, of average 
height, well-j)roportioned, rather lightly framed, and with a fair 
amount of good looks. They show woll-shaped heads and high 
features, less refined than Br&hmans, less mailial than B^ljpute, 
of humbler mien even than the Goalas ; but, except when they have 
obviously intermixed with aborigines, they aro unquestionably 
Aryan in looks. Grey ^es and brownish hair aro sometimes met 
with among them. The women have usually small and well-formed 
hands and feet. 


3. On this Mr. Bislcy * comments i—* The foiegoing descrip- 
tion clearly refers only to the Kurmis of Bihar, who are on the 
whole a fine-looking race, though perhaps hardly so Aryan in 
appearance as Colonel Dalton seeks to make out. The caste bearing 
the same name in Chota Nagpur and Oiip^a belongs to an entirely 
different type. Short, sturdy, and of very dark complexion, these 
Kuimis closely resemble in fcatui'e the Dravidian tribes around them. 
In Manbhfim and the north of Orissa it is difficult to distinguish 
a Kurmi from a Bhumij or a Sanifil, and the latter tribe, who are 
more partioular about food than is commonly supposed, will eat 
boiled rice prepaied by Kurmis, and, according to one tradition, re- 
gard them as half biethren of their own, sprung from the same 
father, who begot Kurmis on the elder and the Santftls on the 
younger of two sisters. The question then ari6eB-**Are these Kurmis 
a degraded branch of the Kurmis of Bihar and Upper India, or 


1 EoiUm India, II., 469. 

> DneripHvd Ethnology, 820. 

> 3Vibii and Oaoteo ofBengal, L, 529. On the other hand, Mr. O’DcmneU writes i«- 
*'The etatietioB indicate very clearly, when read along with the cimilar figures for 
Bihdr, the ethnio origin of the Baari, Dorn, Dnsidh, Bajw4r> Koeri,aiid Eimni. 
Thby are Draridians of the f nU blood, with a email admixture cd Moii^lnjd affini- 
ties in both Bihtr and Western Bengal. It ia yery doobtfnl if they have been in any 
WSJ affeoted by oontaot with the Aryan.”— Csimus Report, 175. 
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Bhould tb^ be treated ae a separate oaste formed out of Dravidian 
elements and owing their name to the accident of their having de- 
voted themselves exclusively to cultivation ? Colonel Dalton does 
not distinctly commit himself to tither view ; but it is clear from 
his account of the caste that he was conscious of the difficulty, and 
was on the whole inclined to dispose of it by the hypothesis of de- 
gradation. This theory, however, fails entirely to account for either 
the remarkably uniform type of the Chota Ndgpur Kurmis or for 
thtir totemistic usages. The latter point, however, appears to have 
been unknown to Colonel Dalton, and might possibly have induced 
him to change his opinion. Three hypotheses seem to be more or less 
tenable — (1) that the class Kurmi is made up of two distinct stocks, 
the one Aryan and the other Dravidian ; (2) that the entire group 
comes of an Aryan stock, the type of which has been modified to a 
varying extent by mixture of blood and vicissitudes of occupation ; 
(S) that the entire group was originally Dravidian, but that those 
portions of it which lay in the way of the Aryan invasion were re- 
fined by intercourse with the immigrants, while those settled in 
remote parts of the country preserved their primitive type.^' 

4. The question can bo settled only by the evidence of anthro- 
pometry, which has liardly advanced sufficiently to enable the 
matter to be settled. Most observers in these Provinces will be 
inclined to believe with Mr. Risley that the signs of so-called Aryan 
origin in the Kurmis are not so clear as Colonel Dalton found to be 
the case in Bihfir. But with a tribe so widely spread, and so ex- 
posed to varied influence, as the Kurmi, such a divergence in physical 
typo is only to be expected. On the whole, perhaps it is safest, for 
the present to regard them as an occupational caste from which has, 
at various times, diverged a series of kindred castes, such as the 
Koeri, K&chhi, Saini, M&li, and others connected with the higher 
forms of husbandry. 

6. At the last Census the Kurmis were enumerated in eleven 


main endogamous bodies or sub-castes— 
Intemilstraotare. . Bardiha (" bullock-men — iarrf, 

hardh^ '^an ox'^); Gangapftri (^'fesidents beyond the Ganges^'); 
Oujar&ti residents of Gfijarfit Jaisw&r ('' residents of the old 
town of Jais in the Bftd Bareli District ; Kanaujiya residents 
*of Kanau] Khaifibind or pure^^ Binds, which is a wdl-known 


division of the Bind tribe ; Patariba, or Patthariha, stone men^^; 
BIrh ; Sainthwir or Saithwftr, who appear to take their name from 
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tihe H%tha {Saeehatvm *ara), a sort of teed gtaes, from the stalks 
of chairs and stools are made; Singtaor, who assert some 
oonneotion with the Purgana of SingrauU in the Miraapur Distriet. 
Besides these, there is in the Azamgarh District the caste of Mala, 
who are apparently closely allied to the Knrmis. In Miraapur we 
have the Jaiswftr ; Chanau or Chanann ; Patanwfir or “ leeidents 
of Patna”; S&ndhauwa or "washers of hemp” (tau^iiona); the 
Patthariya, or workers in, and sellers of, stone, and the Athariya. 
In Farmkhihld are found the Kanaujlya ; Kathiyftr ; Ghkngwir or 
Gangapfiri ; Jaiswftr ; Sachftn ; and Beta. In Bftft Bareli are the 
ELananjiya; Ohjorftti; Chhappariya ("makers of tliatohes”); 
Patthariya; Khaprihondh or "tilers”; Lakariya, “workers in 
wood,” and Jaiswftr. In Oorahhpnr are found the Patanwftr; 
Saithwftr, whom Dr. Buchanan identifies with tlie Ajndhiyas of 
Bihftr, who claim there to be of tlie highest dignity and the purest 
blood and are usually cultirators, while in Bengal thqr often enlist 
in the native army or serve as constables the Chanau ; Dhel^iora 
or "clod-breakers” {dAeta-fiHorHa)-, Sankatwa or Sankata, "hemp- 
weavers” (tau-kdt»a)} and Audbiya of Ajudhya. In Cawnpur ' 
are the Sachftn; Katwftx; Umran; Bhandftri, " store-keepers ”; 
Eonaujiya; and Patariya or Patthariya. In Eheri thdr sub-castes 
are Eonaujiya ; Thakuriya ; Kachhwftha ; Ilaridwftra ; Manwa ; 
Jaiswftr; and Kori. The strongest snb-caslc iu Oodh is the Jaiswftr, 
who trace their origin to Eanauj, whence th^ say th^ were driven 
five hundred years ago by fiimine. In Gorakhpur they are divided 
into Eanaujiya ; Bft,lunaniya ; Goyit ; and Jaruhftr. In Rftd Bareli 
the Eharftbind sub-caste is in some way closely connected with the 
Bais Kftjputs. The sub-castes in Azamgarh* are Andhiya ; Dhil- 
phora or Dhelphora; Jaiswftr; Sankata; Sainthwftr ; and Mai, 
who consider themselves superior, and regarding them it is a wd 
Banal Mai, bigaral Kunbi—“ When the Mai thrives, the Eunbi 
fails.” Mr. Sherring* gives their sub-castes in Benares— Eanaujiya ; 
Hardiya or " growers of turmeiic ” {Aanii ) ; Illahft.bftdi, " residents 
of Allahftbftd ”; Brajbftsi, from Braj or Mathura ; Kori, which is the 
name a distinct tribe ; Purbiha or Purbiya, " those of the East ” ; 
and Dakkhinftha, "those from the South." 


> loe. oit, 

> MiUmevbt RtpoH, 88 . 
* Hxndub Ca$t$§, I., 826. 
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0. The oompleto oensuB lists give 1^488 sub-divisions, of which 
those locally most important are the Gbharwftr, Kathiyftr, and Lohftl 
of Farrukhftbfid ; the Jidon, Jadua and Kathiyftr of Bareilly ; the 
Jftdon of Pilibhit ; the Katwftr, Sunw&n, and Uttarflha of Cawnpur ; 
the Andhftr, Earjwa, Sahjan, Singranl, Uttarftha, and Uttam of 
Fatehpnr ; the Bargaiydn, Chandel, Chandpurha, and Chandrftwal 
of Bftnda ; the Simmal and Usrehti of Hamirpur ; the Chandel, 
Chandaur, Chandrdwal, Jariya^ Jhamsdya, Earjwa, Sakarwfir, and 
Singraul of Allahabridj the Usrehti of jynsi; the Bhukarsi, 
Mahesri, and Usrehti of Jalaun; the Usrehti of Lalitpur; the 
Uttar&ha of llonaros; the Oondal of Mirzapur; the Jhura of 
Ohftzipur; the Dhelaphor of Ballia ; the Akrethiya, Audhiya, 
Bathma, Birtiya, Chandaur, Dhelaphor, Naipdii and Tarmala of 
Gorakhpur ; the Samsoil of Basti ; the Dhe]aj)hor, Dhindhwar, and 
Uttar&ha of Azamgarh ; the JMon of tlie Tarai ; the Bhdr of Bftfi 
Bareli ; the Biichlial/Gangwar, and Kutwar of Sttapur ; the MewSr 
and Sankhwdr of Kheri ; the Samfina and Samsoil of Gonda ; the 
KhawSs of BahrAich ; the Birtiya of SultAnpur ; and the Chau- 
dhari, KairAti, and RAwat of BArabanki. 

7. Their immigration to Cawnpur^ must have followed that of 
the Thftkurs and Maliks because they occupied most inferior lands. 
One branch of them is called Jliamaiya, after a Faqir, Jhambaji, 
who, about five hundred years ago, atti'actcd persons of various 
castes, Banyas, Ahirs, Kurmis, etc., to become his followers. As 
these partook of his food, they were expelled from their own caste. 
Many of their customs are more Musalman than Hindu, till 
seventy years ago they buried and did not burn their dead ; certain 
mosques are attributed to them, and they marry among themselves, 
having regard only to nearness of relationship. There is a shrine 
in MaswAnpur, Fargana Jajmau, where one of their notables is 
worshipped, more, it is said, with MusalmAn than Hindu rites. 
They are curiously reticent about their origin and customs. 

8. There appears to be no trace in these Provinces of the ela- 

borate system of totemistic sections which 
Marrisge rules. found in Chota NAgpur. In Bihlr, 

according to Mr. Risley, the section names are titular, and the 
tendency is. to discaid the primitive rule of exogamy in favour of 
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the more modern system c/t reckoning prohibited degrees by the 
formula of oertain prohibited sections (mill). Where the section 
rale is in foroe^ it is usually held that a man may not marry a 
woman of his own section, or of the sections to which his mother 
and his paternal and maternal grandmothers belonged. These facts 
tell in favour of the theory that all Kurmis are dtMived from a 
Dravidian stock; for if the BihSr Kurmis had been originally 
Aryans, th^ could have liad no motive for discarding their oripnal 
section-names ; whereas a Dmvidian tribe, intimately associated with 
Aryans and subjected to Aryan influences, would certainly be 
anxious to cast off totemistic designations, which would bei*ve 
only as a badge of social inferiority. It shotild be observed, more- 
over, that even in BihSr the Kurmis have not lisen high enough to 
establish a claim to use the Brahmanit'al gotra%^ and have liad to 
oontent themselves with a titular series of names ; while in Bengal 
they are excluded, on the giouud of their Dravidian descent, from 
the group of castes from whosc^ hands a Brilhman can take water. 
To the east of these ProMneos the Kurmis practise a law of 
exogamy, under which marriage is prohibited with the family' 
of the maternal uncle for five generations ; with the family of the 
father’s sister for the same number of gcneiaiions ; in their own 
family for as long as they can rememljer lelationship. As in 
many of the castes of the same social uNide, there is a strong 
prejudice against entering into a marriage engagement with a 
family with whom there has been no previous alliance or connec- 
tion. From FairukhdbSd it is stated that marriages still take 
place between the Kathiy&r and Bota sections, and that the rule 
of exogamy is that a man must not marry a blood relation on 
the father’s or mother’s side. In Cawnpur the rule is said to be 
that a man cannot marry in a family which is known to have a 
common ancestor with him ; nor in the family of his father’s 
sister or mother’s brother ; he cannot marry two sisters at the 
same time, but he may marry the sister of his deceased wife. 

9. Polygamy is allowed, and practically a man may have as 
many wives as he can afford to keep ; but there seems to be an 
inoieasing prejudioe against the practice, and among some of the 
sub-oastes there appears to be an advancing tendency to the adop- 
tion of the rule that a man should not marry again while his first 
wife is alive unless she is barren or incurably diseased. There is a 
preference for infant marriage where the parents can afford it^ and 
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in any case it is ooneiderad dugraoeCol to keep a girl unmarried 
after she has become nul^. There is no reg^nlar system of paying 
for either the bride or bridegroom ; but it is understood tW. her 
parents should give the bride a dowry to the best of their ability. 
A futhless wi& can be divorced with the assent of the brethren, and, 
indeed, when adultery is notorious, it is incumbent on the husband 
to put her away. To tbe east of the Province at least a clear dis« 
tinction is drawn between an immoral oonneetion with a clansman 
and a stranger. In the former case, the divorced wife may many 
again in the trilie by the $agdi form ; in the latter case re-marriage 
in the tribe is forlddden. Widow marriage and the optional levi- 
rate, under the usual restriction that the elder brother of the late 
husband is barred, generally prevails ; but even here there seems to 
be a progressing ehange in praotioe; to the East it socms to be 
generally allowed; of the Farrukh&b&d sub-oastos the Kathiy&rs 
and Gangwdrs allow it; the Kanaujiyas have almost entirely put 
a stop to it ; and a movement for its prohibition is in progress among 
the Kathiyirs. If the widow marry an outsider, the children and 
the property of the deceased hueband pass to his brothers, who act 
as guardians of the children and provide for tiiem out of their 
father's estate ; but if the widow have a baby in arms, she usually 
takes it away to her new home, and there it passes into the &mily 
of her second husband. 


10. There is nothing very peculiar in the marriage ritual. In 

Bihdr they have a curious custom of tree 
Hatriage oenmonisa. e v v nir -d- i t. 

marriage, of which Mr. Bisley has given a 

full account ; in these Provinces the only trace of this seems to be 
the rule that if the astrological signs portend that the bride may 
probably be left a widow, she is married to a pipal tree before the 
rogular ceremony comes off. In the marriage of virgin brides 
(tiddt, bfdh, eharhava) the binding parts of the ceremony are the 
woTshippng of the feet of the bridegroom ty the &ther of the bride 
[pdw pdja) ; the giving away of the bride {kaugdida) ; the apply- 
ing of red lead to the forehead of the girl {tendirddn). 

11. The Knrmis seem to be particularly sensitive regarding the 

birth pollution. The mother is regarded ae 

Birthaaddasih. * cii j -t* a 

impure for fifteen days after parturition, and, 
,a8 among tlie lower castes, though the usual sixth and twdfili day 
oecemomes {ehMH, harakii are performedi, she is stiU not allowed 
for some days to cook and join her &mily? When they adop^ a 


Birth aad dasth. 
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brother's son is generally selected, and the only observaaoe is the 
formal announcement of the fact at a tribal feast. Thqr cremate 
their married dead, and bury the corpses of children and those vibo 
die of any epidemic disease. The death ritual is of the orthodox 
type, and thqr perform the irdddka. To the east of the Province 
some go to Gaya for this purpose. 

12. In religion they follow the rule of other Hindu castes of 
similar social standing. To the East their 
ceremonies are performed by Brfthmans of the 
Sarwariya tribe ; further West by the Kanaujiyas. To the East 
thqr worship Mahftlnr, Thftkui'ji, Sttala. Mahtbir is worBhipi)ed 
on a Tuesday in Bais&kh or Sftwan with sweetmeats (laddu), 
sweet bread (ro^, gram [ghugkuri), a Brfthmanical cord (ja^en), 
and a piece of cloth dyed with turmeric. Thdkurji is worshipped 
in an oratory (deogiar) attached to each house in the latter half of 
the month of Kirttik. They offer to him rice, treacle, and a cloth 
dyed with tui'meric, all of which are used by the worshippers. Ue 
also I'eoeives ilowers and garlands. Sitala is worshipped on the 
seventh day of Asftrh with an offering of cakes (jutri) and the halwa 
sweetmeat. In the Western Districts some few of them accept 
the Ouru mantra or formula of initimation given by the spiritual 
preceptor. In Gorakhpur the household deity is Surdhir, who is 
worshipped by women in the month of Sfi wan with the sacrifice of a 
young pig and rice boiled in milk {khir). He is apparently the 
same as Sdnwar or Kunwar Dhir, who, according to the last Census 
Report, is closely connected with the Pftneh-Pir and worshipped 
with the assistance of a Dafdli, In Basti they worship Mah&bir 
and a household godling, B&bi Fir. The olEerings to the former are 
received by Br&hmans, Gusflins, and Malis and those of the latter 
by Muhammadan faqirs. In Cawnpur they appear to be chiefly 
worshippers of Devi. 

18. Their social status is respectable. They will not eat kaekeki 


^ , even 3 cooked by a Brfthman who is not 

their Guru. The same mle applies to patH. 
Some local BrAhmans will eat paiii from their hands, and the same 
is the case with respectable Kshatriyas. All other castes eat paiii 
from thw hands without hesitation. In Farmkh&bfid it is reported 
that thq^ will eat paiii from the hands of KAyasths, iaeieii of 
BrAlimans ; they will drink from the veseds of Banyas, hot will 
smoke only with members of their own caste. BAjpots will eat 
Yon. III. a 
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paiti from (hem, and NAis and MAlia their iaeieH, wUle the latter 
will drink water from their veeeelB. In Ondh ^ th^ havetraditionB of 
having been land-owners before the BAjpntconqnest, and Mr. Bntte 
remarks that the same is the ease in Imoknow, where “ thejr do not 
seem to have been a low-caste tribe. They worshipped MabAdeva. 
In the village of Gadiya he is still worshipped under the name of 
KurmiyAni NAth, or ‘ Lord of the Kormi race/ and of late years a 
small temple has been erected in his honour. In the village of Tika 
is a tank at which, it is said, the Knrmi women need to commit 
aoH.** Th^very generally object to sow pepper and dmilar 
vegetables, which they regard to be the business of KAchMs and 
Koeris. Many of them are Bhagats and will not eat meat or 
drink spirits ; but some eat goat’s flesh, mutton, and fish. Thqr 
have a prejudice against eating the tnmip. 

14. They are about the most industrious and hard-working agri- 
cultuinl tribe in the Province. The industry 
of hib wife has passed into a proverb— 


Ooovpstian. 


Bhatijdt Surmin, khurpi hdlh, 

KhH nirdteS apan pi kd »dtht 

" A good lot is the Kurmi woman ; she takes her spud and weeds 
the field with her lord.” 

Her interest in the welfare of the crop is expressed by— 

Bk pdn jo band Siodti, 

Burmin pahird tend ki pdti. 

“ If only one shower &11 in the aeterism of SwAti, the Knrmi 
woman wears rings of gold. ” 

At the same time he is in popular belief untrustworthy, and a 
BihAr proverb quoted 1^ Mr. Christian says— 

Patthal parjojdmd ghurmi, 

Hbbahdu ndn dpau hokhd Xurmu 

The tender creeper ghurmi will sooner grow into the stone than 
the Kurmi be true to yon.” 


* Mapwr SetUment Seport, 73 , fiurknow SeMmeut Roport, 188. 
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kvbwAk. 859 Ktrk. 

Enrwar<— A sab-oasie of Banyas found only in Bteh and the 
DistrictB of the Bohilkhand Dividon. 


Diitribution of tke KurwSr Bangao aoeofding to tie Censue of 1891. 


Dibtbiot 

Nnmbor. 

DiSTBior, 

Nnmber. 

Ktah . . • • 

1,95 i 

MortdabAd • • 

7 

liareilly • . 

471 

Pihbht^ 

28 

Budtan • 

4,136 

K^ftapur 

11 



j Total 

6,904 


Euta^ Edtamali.— A small caste found only in Bijnor, Moiftd&- 
b&d, Oorakhpiif^ and BahiSieli. They seem to take their name 
from iiltna, wa/na, '‘to pound/' as their oeeupatiou is husking 
rice. 


DMrUntion of tie KUtae according to tie Ceneue of 1891. 
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LAKBBBA* 


L 

Lakliera {fdi ; Idkh ; Sanskrit lahha^kdru^ worker in lac ^’) 
the cabte which makes bangles and other articles o( lac.-— Of these 
Mr. Baillie^ writes; Entries for persons shown as of the caste 
of Lakhera, Kancher^ ManMr, Churih&r, and Potgar, appear- 
ed with such irregularity from different districts, that it was 
considered necessary to make enquiry on the subject. The result 
was that Lakhcras and Ranchers have been combined ; but ManihArs, 
though probably identical, kept separate. The accounts given by 
members of the caste of theii* origin arc very various and sometimes 
ingenious. One account is that, like the Fatwas, with whom they 
are connected, they were originally Kayasthb, According to 
another account they were made from the dirt washed from P&rvati 
before her mariage with Siva, created by the god to make bangles 
for his wife, and hence called Dcobansi. Again, it is stated, they 
were created by Krishna to make bangles for the Oopis. The most 
elaborate account of their origin given is that they were originally 
Yaduvansi Rdjputs, who assisted the Kurus to make a fort of lao, 
in which the Pandavas were to be treacherously burned. For this 
treachery they were degraded and compelled eternally to work in 
lao or glass. They are in status ordinaij low caste Hindus, permit- 
ting widow maiTiage and divorce, drinking wine, but not eating 
pork. They make foiehead spangles {tfkuli) as well as lao and 
glass bangles.*' In Bih&r they are known as Lahora or Laheri, 
and Mr. Bisley gives an account of them.* 


ListrihuHon of Zakkeras aceordinff to the CenouB of 1891. 


Dxbtbictb. 

Nnmben 

Diitbiotb. 

- 


Nnmben. 

Mozaffarnagar • 

• 

1 

Farrakh&bAd • 

• 

• 

81 

Balandsbabi • • 

• 

1 

Mainpuri • 

• 

0 

24 

Mathnra • • 

• 

68 

Etftirah • • 

• 

0 

182 

Agm • 

1 

• 

90 

Etah « • 

• 

• 

7 


> Owifttf BipoH, North Wotion Provinooi, 

> Tribei and Oattoo, 
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Duiribution of Lakherao aeeording to the Cenout of conoid. 


Dihtbictb. 


Distkiots. 

Numbers* 

Bareilly 

67 

Benares 

148 

UoiMAb&d 

1 

ObAzipnr 

1 

Cawnpnr 

65 

Gorakhpur 

677 

Bi^nda • 

111 

Baeti .... 

87 

Hamlrpur 

803 

R66 Bareli 

223 

JhAnsi • • • . 

430 

Gonda • 

848 

JAlaun • 

874 

Bahr&ich 

151 

Lalitpnr 

242 

BArabanki 

281 



Total 

1 

3.678 


L&lkh&liiy^'-'a sept of Muhammadan XUjputa, who take tiieir 
nanie from Lftl Khin, their chief. — The Genbus retiTme obviously 
underrate thrar numbers. They clmm descent from Kunwar Fratfip 
Sinh, a Bargdjar ThAkur of Rajor in BnjputAna, who joined Piithivi 
Bdjaof Delhi in his e\pedition a^iunst Mahoba. On his way 
thither, he assisted the Dor Bfija of Koil, or Aligarh, in reducing 
a rebellion of the Mtnas, and manying the BAja’s daughter, receiv- 
ed as his dowry one hundred and dft} villages near PahAsu in Bu- 
landshahr. The eleventh in descent from Pratap Sinh was Lftl Siwh^ 
who, though a Hindu, received from the Emperor Akhar the title 
of Khftn, whence the name Lfilkhini, by which the family is ordina- 
rily demgnated. It was his grandson, ItimAd B&^, in the rdgn of 
Aurangzeb, who first embraced Muhammadanism. The seventh in 
descent from Itimftd Bid was N&har Ali Khftn, who, with his ne- 
phew Dfindd Khin, held the fort of Kumona in Bulandshahr 
against the English, and thus forfeited his estate, which was confer- 
r^ on his relative MardAn Ali KhAn. The chief fiamilieB of the 
sept have their head-quarters at ChitAri, Pahasn, and Dharmpnr, all 
in the Bulandshahr District. Thh family, in commemoration of 
thtir descent,, retain the Hindu titles of Kunvar and ThaknrAni, and 
Ipive hitiierto, in thrir marriage and other social customs, observed 


> Oroirao, Ifafhtira, 19. ■ 
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many old Hindu unges. The tendenoy ot the present genezution, 
and partionlarly o( the ChitAri family, is rather to affeot an ultraf 
rigid Muhammadanism. 

8. They aie often called Naumnslim, which is a general term for 
all recently converted Hindus. The customs of Naumuslim Thi> 
knrs are a curious mixture of the Hindu and Muhammadan, aa 
they intermarry only with Thikurs similarly situated, maintaining 
the relative precedence of caste as among ThAkurs, and bong 
generally called l^ well-known ThAkur namra. Hut thetr dead ate 
buried ; th^ ate married by QAzi, and they observe Muhammadan 
onstoms at birth, marriage, and death. They cannot, as a rule, 
tedte the prayers or peiform the orthodox obeisances (yydo). At 
the same time they worship Devi to avert small-pov, and ko^ up 
their friendly intercourse with their old caste brethien in dimiestio 
oetemonieb ; eating, howc‘\ei, aput from them.’ 


Ditinbufton of the Ldlihdntt acemlmg to the Ceniug of J891. 


Dtsibictb. 

f 

Numbora. 

BlBTUlCTf^ 

Nambem 

Sabftranpui « • 

2 

Farmkb&bftd • 

R 

Mttznffainagar 

170 

Mainpan 

2 

Bnlandshabr e • 


Moiddabdd s 

81 

A1if?arli . 

127 

Jh&nai . . • 

1 

Mathuia 

2 

Lacknow 

0 

Agm 

42 

Sttapur 

1 



Total 

448 


Lantamiya: — a BAjput clan found in Fargana DuAba of 
Ballia ; they are a sturdy, independent race, and addicted to frays 
and fends of a serious character. Their origin is doubtful, and 
th^ do not hold a high rank among BIjpnts. Many of them used 
to be closely assodatod with the gangs of DusAdh robbers for whom 
the Fargana was famous.* 


1 Cwumpur 8titUm$ni Beport, 26. 

' Oldhm, QMnypu/r Mmo , I., 69. 
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Lodha^ an agricultural and labouring caste very widely 
distributed through the North-West Provinces and Oudh.— 
Various derivations have been suggested for the namei such as 
Sanskrit lodkra^ the bai'k of the tree 8gmploco9 racmosa^ used in 
dyeing; Sanskrit luhdhaka^ a hunter Hindi lamda^ londa^ "a 
clod. ** Of the tribe in the Bulandshahr District, Bd ja Lachhman 
Sinh * writes : — From their short stature and uncouth ap- 
pearance, as well as from their want of a tradition showing their im- 
migration from other parts, they apjiear to be a mixed class proceed- 
ing from aboriginal and Aryan parents. They call themselves the 
ancient inhabitants of the district, and we know from the Puranas 
that, among the forest tribes; there was one variously called Sodh, 
Bodh, Lodh, and Bodh. We also know that there was a large forest 
along and below Delhi on the Jumna. These may be the descendants 
of these foresters. In the districts below Agra they are considered 
so low, that no one of high caste drinks water touched by them ; 
but such is not the case in the districts above Agra. Below Agra, 
they work chiefly as boatmen. Under the name of Lodhi they are 
found widely spread throughout the Central Provinces ; in some 
places they have a reputation for turbulence and defiance of the law ; 
they seem all to be comparatively recent immigrants from the direc- 
*tion of Bundclkhand, In Jhansi they say that NarwSr was the 
original scat of the tribe after their immigration from Ludhi&na 
in the FanjAb, and that they came thence to Bundelkhand about a 
thousand years ago* In Lalitpur ^ also they claim kinship with 
the hill Lodhis of Central India, call themselves ThAkui*, and are 
described as turbulent and ill-disposed. In Agra they are known 
as Pariya, which is the name of one of their sub^castes, or Purabiya, 
Eastern,” because they call themselves Bais Bajputs and im- 
migrants from Dundiya Khera or Ajudhya. In Hamirpur they 
call themselves Kurmi, Jariya, MahAlodhi or Tandaiya. They 
were early settlers in Oudh * prior to the Bajput invasion, and were 
sufficiently powerful to offer a stern resistance to the invaders. 
They may possibly bo an off-shoot from the great Kurmi tribe and 


1 Based on infonnatiem snpplied by tho Deputy Inspeotoi of sobools^ Agra ; 
BIbu Isban Chandar Banarji, Bftd Bareli; M. Bfim Sahoy, TiduOi Sohod Mahoba, 
Bamirpur. 

** 9 BvXandihahr Bento. 182. sq. 

9 OatetteeTf North Western ProviMet, I., 881. 

4 Chronielde oj Undo, 28. 
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it la oertain that phynoally they are more allied to the lower or 
flo^led aboriginal eeotion of the population to any of the 
higher oaetes. 

2. The Lodhas ate divided into a large number of endogamoue 
Bub’^aBtes, Among theeo, at the recent 
Census, were enumerated the Bhosiya or 
Bhunya^ Chaff men” (6ii/ta, "chaff") ; the Jaiswftr, who take 
their name from the old town of Jais in the RS6 Bareli Distriot ; 
Jariya ; KMgi who have been dealt with separately ; Mathuriya 
"those fiom Mathura;" Fatariha; Sakscna from Sankisa in the 
FarmkhSbtd District ; and Singraur. In Agra wo find the Jariya; 
Fatariya or Fatariha ; the Mathuriya ; and the Antarvedi, " the 
inhalntantB of Antarveda” (anfar, "between," Vfdi, "a pieeoof 
flat ground preparod for sacrifice,") nluch was an old namo for the 
Lower Dukb or the country lying between Etdwah and Allahilb&d, 
but is sometimes applied to the whole of the Glange8*Jnmna 
Dufib. The women of the Jaiiya eab-casle wear bangles of lac and 
boro their noses, both of n Inch pi-aotioes are prohibited to those of 
the Fatariya sub-caetc. In Un2o they are sometimes known u 
Fatariya after the sub^ste of that name, and they have three sub* 
castes Fatariya, Jariya, and Kathariya, who probably take their 
name from Kathehar, the old name of Bohilkhand. The complete 
Census returns name 515 snb-divisionf- of the normal typo. Of 
these, those locally of most importance arc the Kalftri and Mahta of 
Bnlandshahr; the Mahuiiya of Aligarh ; the Bhagitathi and Tar> 
wariya of Mathura ; the Sankhwir of Mainpuri ; the Dilliwfil and 
Furabiya of Filibhit ; the Sengar of Fatehpur ; the Mohan and 
Ma&ur of Hanurpor ; the Barworiya and Mahfilodha of Jhftnsi j 
the Bhadauriya and Sanaurbiya of Lalitpur; the Ehftgi and 
Ehargbansi of the Torli ; the B&tham of Un&o ; and the Binaunin 
of Bahtftich. 

S. All these snlxastes are endogamons. Thar rule of exogamy 
is not very clearly stated ; but it would seem 
that th^ avoid intormarriage with near rela* 
tions, both in the paternal and maternal lines, and will not give a 
bride to a family into which one of their youths has intennariiod 
within the period of ordinary memory. 

4. Their domestic ceremonies are of the normal type. Widow 
marriage and the levirate under the usual 
restrictions axe permitted. Divorce is allowed 


Marriage mloB. 


Pomeatio oeremonioB. 
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in oaae of adnlteiy proved to the entiefnotkm of the ttibnl oonndl ; 
bat for the first ofEenee, the erring wife is inetd .7 leprimuded. 
Divorced women are not allowed to many again within the wm t a, 
The betrothal is settled by the mntual exchange of presents between 
the two fiuniliee. There is no bride price ; but it is nnderstood 
that the bride is provided with a dowry. In Unfio the betrothal is 
called Takahai, because the &ther of the bride pate two jnoe (iaia) 
in the hands of the bridegroom and this settles the match. In BAd 
Bareli, on his marriage day, the boy eats a dish, called laiiani, made 
of rice and urad pulse, with the other buys of his own caste. 

5. They are all Hindus. In Agra Devi is their tribal goddess, 
.. bat they also worship BAmchandra,^ KuSn- 

Beligiou. , 

wAla, or the well godling, and Jakhaiya* 
EoAnw&la has a brick temple with three doors in front, and inside 
a miniature well, in which arc placed two images. Cakes of wheat 
floor, boiled rice, milk, sweetmeats, and flowers are thrown into the 
well as an offering, and water is poured on the ground before the 
temple. The women dance and play on rude tamboarines made 
of brass cups {katora) . This worslup is done in the month of AsArh. 
There is a famous shrine in honour of Jakbaiya in the village of 
Fendhat or Faindhat in the Mainpuri District. There is no fixed 
day, but the latter fortnight of MAgh or AsArh are chosen for these 
meetings (fdt) on a Sunday. The story rons that during the war 
between Frithivi BAja and Jay Chand of Kananj, an Ahir was 
brining his wife from home, and with him were a BrAkman and 
a low caste man, a Bhaugi or a DhAnuk. The three men joined 
in the fight and were killed. The Bhongi fell first, and the other 
two fell at some distance from him. Even when dead thrir head- 
less tranks (ddud) continued the fight. The Bhangi became a 
Bhfit, or malignant ghost, under the name of Jakbaiya, and the 
place where he fell is called Jakbaiya to tins day. Droves of 
pigs are grazed here, and at the time of the great gathering the 
swine-herds will kill one of them for a trifle and let the blood 
flow on the spot. At the other place, where the BrAhman and 
Abtr fall, there is a temple, and ooooumts and the like ate offered. 
Feople com* in thoosands from the sorroonding districts, even 
from ParmkhAbAd, which tonches the opposite ride of the district* 

* At the Iset Oeasiu 1,080,111 petiou irm tMotdsd as moaUppm d BIm- 
Chandra. 
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and pay thm devotions here. The great objeei of th^ joumey ie 
to obtain offspring and have an easy ohild«lnrth. 

"The worship is raid also to have a good infloenoe on the 
winter rains {mahdtoat) ** ^ 

6. Another saint, worshipped the Lodhae of Agra, is Sayyid 
hlohrin Eh&n, whose tomb is in the town of Ihtimftdpar. Lamps, 
filled with ghi, sweets, and flowers are offered to him, and the 
offerings are taken by the MosalmAn Faqirs who attend the tomb. 
In most of thor villages they have a temple Devi, to whom 
offerings are made of goats, sweetmeats, and a fire eacrifiooi This 
worship is performed at night and in times of trouble. Ku&nwftla 
and Jakhaiya are the special deities who guard children. 

7. In Unfto they worship Brahma Deo, and the Miyftnof 
Amroha and Jalesar, with offerings of boiled rice and cakes, the 
produce of the last harvest, in the months of Kufr, Aghai^ and 
Chait. When a son is bom, this offering is made on a largor scale. 
The Faqir, who officiates, receives a fee of eight annas and the 
greater part of the offerings In Handrpur they worship GueHin, 
" the Lord ; ” th^ prepare both jiakii and kaekeki food for the 
occasion and offer a goat. 

8. As we have already seen, thrir social petition to some extent 

varies in different parts of the provinosk In 
oooapation. Agra thqr will eat kaekeki only from the hands 
of a casteman or BrAhman. They will eat pakki from the hands 
of HalwAis; will smoko only with a man of their caste; and will 
take water from a Banya. Sanftdhya Brfthmans eat pakki from 
thtir hands ; and Eoris, ChamArs, KahArs, Gadariyas, and the 
like will eat kaekeki. In Hamirpur they drink liquor, and eat pork, 
goatis flesh, fish, fowls, and eggs. All through the Ftovinoe th^ 
are tenants and field-labourers, and are considered to be good agri- 
enltnrists, vrith a special aptitude for growing rice. 

1 OaulkiTf North Wetlem Provwce$t IV, 748. 
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Loh&r * (Sanskrit lauka^dra, “ a worker in iron/' the blaok8im|b 
caste.— As Professor Schrader ■ has shown, the Indo-Germanic 
names for the smith have a threefold origin. They ore derived 
either from words designating metals or metal colleotively, such 
as the nindi Loh&r and the Qredc Chatkens or Sidesens; or, 
secondly, from verbals which mean “hewing"; or, thirdly, sub- 
stantives with the general meaning of “worker," “artificer," are 
specialised down to the nuTowcr meaning of “ smith. " Such is 
the Sanskrit Karmak&ra, “a blacksmith," which really means 
“workman" par exeellenee. It has been suggested that the 
Loh&r is ethnically connected with the Dravidion Agariya, or iron 
smelter, who has been separately described ; and the evidence from 
Bengal to some extent corroborates this view.* But the Mirza- 
pur Agariya docs no blacksmith's work; all he does is to smelt 
the iron and work it up into rough ingots, which are afterwards 
converted into axe heads and agricultural implements by the 
Loh&r, who is admittedly a recent immigrant into the hill country, 
and utterly repudiates any connection with the iron-smciter of the 
jungles. Tlie intei-nal organization of the caste suggests that it 
is formed of many Afferent elements, and is, in the main, of 
occupational origin. 

i. Practically all Loh&rs trace thtir origin to Visvakarma, who 
, . . is the later representative of the Vedio 

Logendary origin, mi* • 

Twatihtn, the architect and handicraftsman 
of the godsp ** the fashioner of ali ornaments^ the most eminent of 
artizansi who formed the celestial chariots of the deities, on whose 
craft men subsist, and whom, a great and immortal god, they con- 
tinually worship. * One tradition tells that Visvatkarma was a 
Brdhman and married the daughter of an Ahir, who was in her 
previous birth a dancing-girl of the gods. By her he had nine 
sons, who became the ancestors of various artizan castes, such aa 
the Loh&r, Barhai, Sun&r, Easera, etc. By another tradition thqr 
are the otEspring of a Br&hman from a Sddra woman. Many of 
the Western Lohftrs fix their original home at Mithila, whence they 


> Based on enquiries msde at Mirzapnr and notes by M. BAade6 Saliaj, Head 
Master, High* Sohool, FarmkhAbdd ; the Deputy Commissioner, Snlt&npnr; the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, Dehra Ddu. 

9 Pr# historic Antigiiitisf, 154. 

> Bisley, lVi5#s and Castrs, II, tt. 

« Dowson,' Classical Diciikmryt s. «• 
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saytlioy emigrated to Mathara with Sri Krishna. At the last 
Oentms, 18,806 persons, ohiefly Barhais and Loh&rs, reoorded them* 
seWoB ae worshipperB o£ Biskarma or Visvakarma. 

8. Occasional camps of these moit interesting people are to lie 

The maderins bkok- ® ^ districts of the Meerut 

•miths. Division. They wander about with small 
cartb and pack animals, and, being more expert tlmn the ordinary 
village Lohtr, their services are in demand for the making of tools 
for carpenters, weavers, and other craftsmen. They are known in 
the Panjftb as Oadiya or those " nho have carts'^ {t/ddi, gdn), Mr. 
lUbctson ^ says that they come op from Bajputdna and the North* 
Western Provinces, but their real country is the Dakkhin. In the 
Panj&btbey travel about with their fimulies and implements in 
carts from village to village, doing the finer kinds of iron*work 
which are beyond the capacity of the village artisan. Of the same 
people Mr. Balfour* writes that tliey ace called in Dakkhini 
OhisAii, in Marhatti Loh&r, but call themselves TArdmfik. lltey 
worship Kbandoba. Thrir marriages are conducted in the Hindu 
maimer, but intoxicating drinks aie largely used. They have 
earned a great name for gallantry, and it is very usual to bear of 
the rough T&r&nfik levanting with anothei* man’s wife. On the 
occasion of a birth thqr sacrifice in the name of SatvM. They 
bum the bodies of the married jieople and lay the ashes by a rivei‘'s 
side ; but the unmarried dead aie buried, and for three days after 
the funeral food is carried to the grave, though th^ draw no 
augury of the state of the soul of the deceased from any animal 
eating the food. In the DakkMn * this class of wandering Uadk* 
smiths are called Saiqalgar or knife grinders or Ghisftra or grind- 
ers (Hindi ghitdM, “to mb’’). Th^ wander about grinding 
knives and tools. “ They are wiry men with black skins, high 
cheek bones, and thick lips. Latterly they have taken to shaving 
the head, but some keep the Hindu top-knot. Since their convert 
sion to Talftm most men wear the beard. The women dress their 
hair rather oddly, plaiting each tress in a separate band." They 
make waila and tongs, and the women Uow the bellows, and collect 
ijO f a pa of iron in towns as materials for their husbands' anvils. 


■ Paajdb WkHography, pan. 62 a 

* Jcunuil, AtUMe BocUty tf Bfngal, Vot. xm, No. 146. 

* Bomtay OomUmt, XVI, 22. 
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Thoufi^h never pressed for food, they lead a hand-to-mouth life, 
always ready to spend what thqr earn in food and drink. They say 
they are sprung from Visvakarma,^ the framer of the universe, 
who brought out of fire, the anvil, the bellows, the sledge, and the 
small hammer. He taught them how to make Vishnu’s discus, 
arrow, trident, horse-shoes, sword, and war chariot. When these 
were prepared and approved their master, the caste came to be 
called Ohis&di, and were told to make various tools and weapons of 
war. They are strong, dark, dirty, drunken, hot-tempered, and 
hardworking. In Ahmadnagar ’ early marriage, polygamy, and 
widow marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. Tlic women mark their brows with sandal paste when 
th^ bathe. On the fifth day after the birth of a child, an image of 
Satvfti is worshipped in Kunbi fashion, and the child is named and 
cradled on the seventh and ninth by female friends and relations, 
who are asked to dine at the house. The mother keeps her room 
and is held impure for forty days. On the day before the marriage 
the god pleasing ” {dt^hdrya) is performed, when their marriage 
guardian {de^ah)^ the leaves of the mango, ficu% glomerata^ Sfzi^ 
gium Jamolanym, Pro$opis ypidgera^ and Calatropift giganfea, are 
laid in a dining dish with a sword on them and taken to the temple 
of the village Maruti, with music, and a band of friends, by two 
married pairs— one from the bride’s and the other from the bride- 
groom’s,— whose skirts are tied together. They arc then again 
brought back and laid before the house gods until the ceremony is 
ended. The family gods am worshipped with tlie customary offer- 
ings, a goat or a sheep is slain in their name, and the caste people 
are feasted. All the rites connected with marriage, before and 
after the guardian worshp, are the same as among local Kunbis, 
and the caste people are treated to a dinner at the house of the pair, 
or uncooked food is sent to their houses. When a girl comes of 
age, she sits apart for four days, and is bathed on the fifth, when 
her female friends and relations meet at the house, dress her in a 
new robe and boddice, and fill her lap with rice and a oocoanut. 
They mourn their dead twelve d^ays, burying the unmarried and 
burning the married after the Kunbi custom. The son, or chief 
mourner, gets his face clean shaven, ezcq>t the eye-brows, on the 

1 Bomhay GoMtltyer, XZ, ibl. 

*I6W,XVII,W. • 
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tcnih ot twelfik^ without requiring the services of a Brfthmaii 
priest, and, on the tenth, treats the caste people to a dinner of stuffed 
cakes and rice with split pulse. The death day is marked fay a 
" Mind rite {%idddha)y and the dead are remcm1)ered in all SouW 
fortnight in the dark half of Bhadon, on the day which corre* 
spends with the death day. They arc bound togetlier by a strong 
caste feeling, and settle social disputes at meetings of cabtomen. 
Breaches of rules are punished by fines, which generally take the 
form of caste feasts, and a free pardon is granted to those who 
submit.^^ 

It has seemed worth while to collect so much informatiou about 
these people, because they probably repi^esent the most primitive 
form of workers in iron, and are thus closely allied in function, if 
not in race, to the European Uipsy, whose chief occupation is 
that of the farrier and tinker. 

4. The Lohars of these Provinces include both a Hindu and a 

The LohSra of the Muhammadan blanch, of which the former 

North WMtern Prov- jj, jjj„re numerous than the latter. At 
inoee and Undli. , 

Internal organisaticn. tlic last Census tho Hindu Loliars were 

divided into nine main sub-castes A judhyabSsi, or residents of 
Ajudh} a ; Yisvakarma, who take thrir name from their eponymous 
ancestor; Dhaman; Kanaujiya, from Kanauj ; Lahauri, from 
Lahore; Mahul; Mathuriya, those fnmi Mathura; Ojha, or 
those professing a Brahmanical origin, the word being prolmbly de* 
rived from the Sanskrit Vpddhydi/ay a teacher and lUlwat, which 
comes from the Sanskrit £djijlita, messenger. '' But this 

does not exhaust the catalogue of sub-castes. Thus, we find at Mir- 
aapur, besides the Kanaujiya, the Mauliha or Manliya, who are 
said to derive their name from the country of Vlalwa, and to be 
identical with the Mahauliya of Benares and the Mahul of the 
Census lists. Mr. Slierring names in addition the Sribaslava, who 
tidi:e their name from the old city of Sravasti : the Malik ; the 
Banarasiya, ^Hhose of Benares;^' the Chaurasiya who, are per- 
haps called after Tappa Chaurftsi in the Mirzapor District ; Piira- 
biyaor '^Eastern;'' Maghaiyaor Mi^hiya, those of Magadh; 
Sinar and Matburiya who derive their name from Matliura. In 
the Central Du&b their divisions are Tnmariya, who assert some 
connection with Tomar BAjputs; Jholiya or ^'wearers of the 
wallet {jholi) ; Gurh&bftdi ; Logvarshaor Laungbarsa; and SiyUi- 
maliya^ or ^'workers in black iron.'' Akin to these are the 
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Phlante of Bijnor and the Kachhlohi^a, or "workers in nnparified 
iroi^*' of MorftdiUd. The complete Censna retoms dmw 736 
snb-divisionB of the Hindu and 114 of the Musalmftn branch. 
Of these those locally most important are the Desw&li of Sahft> 
ranpnr : the Lotd of Mnzaffamagar and Meerut j the Sengar of 
Jhinsi : the Gotiya of Lalitpur, the By&hut, Gorfi and Uttarfiha 
of Ballia; the Basdiha, By&hut, Dakkhiniha, Malik, Uttardha 
of Gorakhpur; the Dakkhinfiha of Basti: and the Gamda of 
Sitapur. 

5. One sub-caste known almost indifferently as Ojha Barhai 

The Oj]» Lohir oi Bw entirely confined to the 

itti* Central Dufib. They often call themedTCS 

Muthal or Mathuriya Ojha. The word Ojhi^ as has been already 
remarked, is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit Up&dhyftya "a 
teacher.” Thqr allege that they were brought to Mathura by 
Sri Krishna from Mithila. They claim to be of Brfihman descent 
and have provided themselves with a number of the ordinary Brfih* 
manioal Bhaiadwija ; Vasishtha; Gautam; Kaqrapa; 

Sandilya; Vatsa, etc. These are all deiived from the names of 
various Bidiis from whom they claim descent. In EnrruliMbild 
and its Buburbe they are divided into some twenty-four g^roups 
. (tilei) each of which has a headman [eiavdiari) of its own, to 
whom all social questions are referred. If the matter is not very 
particular, he calls a meeting of his group and settles it according 
to the opinion of the majority. In weightier cases members of 
the other groups are also invited to attend. Their rule of exo- 
gamy is in an uncertain condition Properly speaking no man 
should marry in his own fotra according to the usual Br&hma- 
ninal formula ; but as a matter of &ct, few of them know to 
which ffotra they belong and they timply use the ordinary rule 
which prohibits intermarriage between blood relations on the paternal 
and maternal sides. Polygamy is allowed, polyandry prohibited. 
Girls are married between five and fourteen years of age. A man 
may expel his wife for proved immorality, but this is no ground 
for a woman leaving her hnsbandf Divorced wives and widows 
may re-marry by the iAaiauna form. In widow marriage there 
is no regnlsr ceremony ; but tiie man who takes a widow to live 
with him has to undergo some sort of expiation, such as bathing 
in the Ganges, feeding the brotherhood ahd distributing alma to 
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BrAhmans. levinite u allowed under the nanal leetriotiomi* 
but ie notoompaleory. 

6. No oetemoniee are performed during pregmou^. On an 
auepiobuB day, generally on the third day after her oonfinement* 
tiie ceremony of tataikoba is performed when one look of her hair 
is washed. 1 his is followed by the Mkar nikalna when she leaves the 
confinement room for the first time. As a safegnard against de« 
moniacal infiuenoes when she brings out the baby in her anna, an 
arrow is hdd in its hand by its maternal uncle who, as in other 
castes of the same social grade, bears an important part in these 
domestic ceremonies, probably a survival of the matriarchate. On 
the sixth day {ehktiki] the mother and child are bathed agiun. 
On this occasion the goddess Bihi or Bihai Mftta, whose name is 
probably a corruption of the Sanskrit Vidhi, "Eate,'^ is wor* 
shipped as the protector of the child. As soon as the child is born 
she is installed in the house and a representation of her is made 
on the wall with ghi. On the sixth day she is dismissed after 
being duly honoured with an offering of cakes, flowers, etc. As 
she is regarded as influencing the destiny of the child, on the day 
of her worship the baby is dressed in its best clothes so as to ensure 
it a prosperous life. Then the whole house is purified ; a fire sacri- 
fice is made j the family gods are worshipped ; the child is named 
and food is distributed to Biihmans. 'U'hen adopt, a regular 
deed of adoption is drawn up and the fact is notified to the breth- 
ren by a distribution of cocoanuts and sweets. 

7. Marriage in the regular form is solemnised according to the 
standard Br&lmianioal form ; poor people, however, marry by dola, 
when the bridegroom's Either goes to the house of the girl, brings 
her home and goes through the ceremonies at his own house. 
There is in the ceremony a survival of marriage by capture. A 
representation of a fish is made of flour and is bung by a string 
which the bride holds in her hand. She will not enter the house 
until the boy succeeds in pierdng it with an arrow, which the 
bride tries to prevent by moving it about as he aims at it. 

8. The death ceremonies are of the normal type and ibe usual 
Srftddha is performed. The birth pollution lasts for ten days ; 
that of menstruation for seven days ; that after a deatii for Airteen 
days. Their tribal deity is Durga. They also in the month 
MAgh mnke plgrimages to the dirine et ShAh MadAr. The 
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offerings, oonsisring of sweetmeats (revari) flowers and jace ate 
taken by the gnaidians (k^ddim) of the tomb. Shaikh Saddu 
is the guardian of women and children. When a birth or marriage 
occurs in a family he is worshippel on a Saturday. The women 
fast and in the evening a Mujiwar is sent for; a sacred square 
(e^auia) is mode with cow-dung and offerings consisting of a 
he-goat, cakes, curry and rice are made. The Mujdwar pronounces 
the Fatilia and takes away the offerings. A local godling known 
as Deota is also worshipped. Pilgiimagcs to his temple are 
undertaken in the month of Mdgh. The offerings to him consist 
of a cocoa-nut, a loin clol h and some pice. The mai'riage cere- 
monies commence with ancestor worship. Figures representing 
them are made on a wall with yellow clay and a lamp placed on a 
sieve laid on an earthen pot is kept burning near the place. Sweet- 
meats and other dainties prepared for the marriage feast are first 
offered to the sainted dead, and every imporiant ceremony com- 
mences with an offering to them. This ancestor worship is con- 
fined to women. Snakes are also worshipfied by women on the feast 
of the N^gpanchami; if this worship lie neglected, it is believed 
that some member of the family will be bitten. The hargad tree 
(ticun lnd%ca) is also worshipped on the fifteenth of the month of 
Chait. Women whose husbands are alive fast up to noon and do 
not eat any salt that day. W'hen they go to a bargad tree they 
make offerings of some groin, flowers and a lighted lamp and then 
go round it seven times holding in their hands a thread of cotton 
which thus becomes wound round the tinnk. The Sun is wor- 
shipped on Sunday, a fast is kept and the offerings are made at 
noon. On this occasion no salt is eaten. 'I'he Moon is worshipped 
on the festival of the Ganesa Chaturthi or Ganesa^s fourth. Bice 
and curds ore given to the family priest, offerings are made to 
the Moon and then the worshipper breaks his fast. Offerings 
are made to fire daily when the family take their meals. They 
believe in the Evil Eye which is obviated by burning in the pre- 
sence of the person affected a strip of cloth his exact height which 
has been soid^ed in oil ; or a blue tliiead of the same length is tied 
round a stone and thrown into the fire ; or pepper pods, wheat 
bran and salt are passed round hie head and burnt. 

.,9. They eat meat, goat flesh and mutton, fowls and fish. They 
nse all the ordinary intoxicants ; but excess ip reprobated. They 
will eat from the hands of Agorwftla Balliyas, and kwihclii 
*jErom Konaujiya Brfthmans. Thqr will drink water from the 
veesels of these two castes, but will smoke ihe huqqah of none 
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bnt a member of their own oaste. Qaur Br&hmanB will eat their 
ffaiH; none but members of the oaste and the lowest meniale 
will eat their Jtacicii. 

10. Besides these Lohdrs who claim a Brahmanioal origin, 

Ord* L hAr bodies of them which make 

no such pretensions. In tho Hills many 
of them appear to be members of tho great Dom race and from 
Pargana Jaunsar BS.war in Dehra Ddn it is reported that the 
fraternal or family form of polyandry pivvails amongst them and 
that a woman may have as many as five so-called husbands at a 
time. This custom, it is hardly necessary to say, does not pre- 
vail among those residing in the plains. To the East of the Pro- 
vince they marry their daughters at the age of eleven or twelve ; 
there is, however, an increasing tendency in favour of infant 
marriage and tho richer a man is the earlier ho is expected to marry 
his daughter. Anti-nuptial infidelity is not seriously regained, pro- 
vided that it bo intor-tribal, and is punished by a fine payable to 
the tribal council and a certain amount of feasting of the brethren. 
A man can marry as many wives as he pleases, or oan afford to 
support j but few marry more than one wife unless tho first be 
barren or hopelessly diseased. Widows may marry in the sa^di 
or hSj form and tho levitate, though permitted, is not conipulsoiy 
on the widow and is restricted by the usual rule, that it Is only 
the younger who can marry the widow of his elder brother. The 
children of such unions rank equally with tho offspring of virgin 
brides for purposes of inheritance. Adultery is not severely dealt 
with, provided it be not habitual or become an open scandal: 
for the first offence the erring wife is admonished by the ooundl. 
A repetition of the offence leads to her formal repudiation and 
such a divorced woman may re-many in the tribe by the Bagdi 
form, provided her paramour has not been a member of a menial 
oaste. In Oudh there is an apparent survival of marriage by 
capture in the custom by which the women of the bride^s house- 
hold throw packets of betel and handfuls of barley at the bride- 
groom as he enters the house. They have also a sort of ordeal 
to ascertain the prospects of married life. A necklace is thrown 
into a bowl of water and the married pair scramble for it ; which- 
ever succeeds in holding it rales the other. 

11. They profess to he Vaishnavas, but few of them are 
regularly initiated. To the East their 
dan deities ate MfihfiUr and the Pinohon 
Ftr, wiih the tribal founder Vuvakanna. The Pinohon Ptr are 
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worshipped on a Sunday or Wednesday in the months of S&wan, 
Kuir Baisftkh or Jeth, with an offering of rice milk (khir)^ cakes 
ipiii) and garlands of flowers. Thqr worship Mah&bir in the same 
months on a Tuesday or Saturday with an offering of sweet- 
meats (laddu) and sweet bread {rot), Th^ are ministered in their 
religious ceremonies by a low class of-Sarwariya Br&hmans. They 
worship their implements as fetishes^ the seat represents Mahftdeva 
and the anvil, Devi. At this worship of the anvil they invite the 
clansmen on an auspicious day and then wash the anvil and offer 
before it what is called agiydri by burning sweet-scented wood before 
it. This is done only when the anvil is first made^ and the cere- 
mony ends with a distribution of sweetmeats among the guests. 
In Dehra Dfln thqr worship Kftli^ Aghor N&th^ and Narasinha Deo. 
The worshippers of Narasinha^ the man lion avatdra of Vishnu^ 
numbered at the last Census 164^555 throughout the Province. 
Thqr are specially worshipped when epidemic disease prevails with 
sacrifices of goats and pouring a little spirits near the shrine. In 
FarruklriULd they have a household godling named Kurehna^ who 
is worshipped at marriages^ child-birth^ and death. The worship 
is a purely household one. 

12. The occupation of the blacksmith is no doubt very ancient 

Ooonii.ti»naiidK»iid “ is mentioned in the Rig 

status. Veda,* but though Indian steel was prized 

even among the ancient Greeks, in literal y monuments iron can 
not be traced with certainty before the end of the Yedic period when 
the oldest names of the metal oceur.^' * The country Loh&r is a 
true village menial. He makes and repairs the agricultural imple- 
ments of his constituents and receives contributions of grain at har- 
vest time. Thus, in Bareilly he gets from 7i to 12 ier% of rice or 
kodon millet in the autumn and barley or oats in spring per plough. 
He also gets 2t of new grain per plough at each harvest as 
niboni and one sheaf per plough which is known as phirt, lie also 
gets two for each sugar mill, two 9er9 of coarse sugar per field of 
sugarcane, and his share of the thirteenth jar of cane juice which 
is divided among the workmen. I^ Sultftnpur he receives one and 
a half pameri or measures of five village sen at the autumn, and 
sheaves repreBenting 2^ raft of grain in the spring harvest. In the 
dries th^ have greatly improved their position and rank as mittri 

I , I ■ — 

^ Wilson, Rig Fida Jtiiro., XL. 

sgohrader, loe c«l, SOS. 
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or "mabter’* workman. They make oarriages and other articles of 
European style, shoes for horses and keep ironmongers' shops, 
selling cooking utensils {fawa^ kardhi), axes, knives, chains, nails, 
screws and the like. Such a trader is often known as Luhiya or 
Lohiya. In these Provinces the Lohdr appears to enjoy a social 
position rather superior to that of hie brethren inthePanj&b. 
There, according to Mr. Ibbetson ‘^his social pobition is low even 
for a menial, and he is classed as an impure caste, in so far that 
Jats and others of similar standing will have no social communion 
with him, though not as an outcaste like the scavenger. His im- 
parity, like that of the barber, washerman, and dyer, springs solely 
from the nature of his employment ; perhaps because it is a dirty 
one, but more probably, because black is a colour of evil omen, 
though on the other hand iron has powerful virtue as a charm 
against the Evil Eye. It is not improbable that the necessity under 
which he labours of using bellows made of cow hide may have some- 
thing to do with his impurity." This feeling of contempt for the 
blacksmith is not modern. In the Purftr^s the Karmakftia or 

t 

smith ie classed as one of the polluted tribes, and acoordii^ to 
Mann’ iron is one of the commodities which a BrShnum or 
Kshatriya, obliged to sahrist by the acts of a Yaisya, must avoid. 
It is at least possible that some of the disrepute attaching to the 
smith may be connected with his association with the vagrant, 
gipsy tribes of which evidence has been already given. This feeling 
of impurity is not so much felt in the East of the Province. In 
Biyir* they are said to rank with Koiris and Knrmis, and Brih- 
mans take water from their hands. In the Eastern Diatriots their 
women are reported to he chaste. There thqr drink apirita and eat 
the flesh of goats, sheep and deer, as well as fiah. Th^ do not eat 
moat of other kinds. They will take pakJti from Br&hmans, 
BAjpata and members of the trading castes, except Telia and 
Kalw&rs. They eat kaehchi cooked thrir own oastemai or 
their religiona teachers and sfaritnal guides. They smoke only 
with their own tribe. Rftjputs of the inferior septs, traders, and all 
menialB will eat pgiti cooked them. Bins, Ghamftrs and other 
low eaetes eat kaeieii cooked by them. Th^ ate, on the wholes 
qniet, respectable, and little given to crime, except that they vriil 
oocaelonally make the chiael («aton).tued by the ptofeenonal lxu|^. 

3 Uabj. te* cU, II. M. 
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Butribuium of Lohdro according to the Censuo of 1891 — conclnded. 
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Lohiya {toia, " iron *') a sulwiaBte of Banyaa found principally 
in the Eastern Districts of the province. Thqr have a tradition that 
they derive thar name from their place of origin— « certain Lohiya 
Ban or forest, hat thqr are clearly on occupational salniaste and 
take their name from dealing in iron, thoush they now add to tins 
other forms of trade and even agricoltare. Some are Yaishnavas 
and some Jainas. 


J)tstrib»tfon of Lohiya Banyat aoeoritng to the Centut of 189 i , 
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Lorha, a caste of rope makers, shown only in the Sahiranpor 
District, where they aggregate 2,622 persons. Th^ axe ptohaUy 
from their occupation menials and allied either to the gipsy Konjars 
or to the Dorns and Dhork&rs. 

Lnniyjk, Nnniyai' a caste believed to be in a large measure of 
Dravidian origin, engaged in cultivation, saltpetre making, and 


* BMad’ on aotw eoUeol-ad at Mirsapw tad tsportt from tbs Bvpwinteadeats 
IKhnofraphioal Enquiries, A.Biunffarha Sultiapur, 
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^^wioDB kinds o( eartliwork. Thejr take tkdr from tiie 
Saiukrit hvaM "the moist”, which first oooars as a rtman^ frr sea 
ealt in the Atharvan Veda. In the oldest prose salt is known at 
Saindhava or "coming from tiie Indus.” * The salt sold in 
B&zArs is SAmbhar which comes from the salt marshes of Klijpn* 
tftna at Sfimhhar, Dindwftra and Panchhhhadra ; Ftnjib rook salt 
is known as Ki^ri non, Sendka, Lihauri non, or Kila non; sea arit 
is Samodri non. 

2. The Audhiya snbssaste has a tradition that th^ are descended 

- ... from an ascetic named Bidtir Bhaeat " who 

iraoitioiis of origin • . a 

broke his fast on salt earthy and being 
thereby disqualified for the high^ life of meditation was oondemned 
by Rtmehandrato betake himself to the manufacture of saltpetre/^* 
Who this Bidur Bhagat was, the Luniyas of these Provinces are 
unable to say. lie may possibly be identical wilh Viduia, the 
younger brother of Dhritarashtra and Pandu, who were all three 
sons of Vyasa, but only the latter two by the two widows of 
Vichitavirya. When Vydsa wanted a third son, the elder widow 
sent him one of her slave girls, and this girl became the mother of 
Vidura, who is sometimes called a Kshatriya and is one of the 
wisest characters in the Mah&bhSrata, always ready with good 
advice both for his nephews, the P&ndavas, and for his brother 
Dhritardshtia. Another tradition common all through the Province 
asserts that they ai'e Chauhin Bftjputs of the Vatsya gotra. 
Their original home is said to have been Sambhalgarh, which appears 
to be identical with Sambhal in the Morftdabftd District. The 
city was besieged by a Muhammadan king who was anxious to take 
the lovely Princess Padmdvati to wife. On the city being captured 
she took refuge in the house of the family Bhftt. All the women 
of the fomily were paraded before the conqueror who recognised 
Padm&vati, but the Bhftt insisted that she was his daughter, and to 
prove the assertion was forced to eat with her. So she was saved 
from the Muhammadan, and the Bd ja, her father, promised that his 
descendants would pay forever a tithe of their substance to the 
fomily of the foithfol Bhftt. Their descendants are said still to 
give certain dues to Bh&ts. Another Mirzapur tradition makes the 
Bind, Lnniyai Kewat, and Mnsahar tribes the desoendants of a 


Tot. IIL 


■ SdiBsdsr, Pr»h% 9 toric AniigpiUUt SIS. 
Trihti and CatUt, 11, 186. 
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.OTeatnre who was produced by the KishiB from the thigh of Ri ja 
Vena ; after this they produced Bdja Frithivi from his body. In 
Azamgarh they say that they are the descendants of a certain Rija 
Sena who was a king in their original seat of power^ Morftd&bfid. The 
Sultdnpur tradition tells that during the war of the Mahftbhftrata 
a boy was bom of a Sddra mother and a Kshatriya father, and was 
appointed by Yudhishthii'a to level his camp and gained his name 
because, in the course of his excavations, he came across a bed of salt. 
These traditions throw little light on their origin. It seems quite 
certain that they are connected with tribes of undoubted Dravi- 
dian aflSnities like the Eewat and Bind, and Mr. Risley hazards the 
conjecture that the Binds may be the modem representatives of an 
aboriginal tribe from which the Luniyas have branched off as salt* 
petre makers, and the Beldirs as earth workers. He adds that 
the hunting and fishing proclivities of the Binds seem to suggest 
that they are the oldest of the three, while the Bengal totemistic 
sections of the Luniyas stamp them as Dravidian. On the whole, 
perhaps the safest theoiy of their origin may be to define them as 
an occupational caste which has sprung from one or other of the 
local non-Aryan races. 

3. The internal stmeture of the caste in these Provinces is far 

, . , , from clear. It rather looks as if they were 

Intonuu stnioture. 

etill in a transition stage, and that the 
endogamona sulHsastes were as yet not completely organised. 
The last Census classes them under the heads of Ajudhyah&si ; or 
"residents of Ajudhya;” Baohgoti or “descendants of the sage 
Vatsa;’* Bhagirathi the descendants of the sage BhSgiratha; Ghauh&n, 
the largest of all, who have, as we have seen, a tradition of Bijput 
descent ; Deor&j and Gold. In Mirzapur they keep these divisions 
in the hack ground and have a system of local snb«divif>ionB known 
as dit, eaeh taking its name from the parent village. Some of these 
ate the l^naor, Surahan, Hand, Kotakbai, and Jhuei-Arail, the 
last of which appear to take thdr name from two old to#nB in the 
Allah&yid District situated on the Ganges and Jumna respectively. 
Those who have a common dii dq not intermarry ; and thqr keve 
an additional law of exogamy which prohihits marriage in the 
family of the maternal uncle and aunt as long as relationship 
is remembered and recognised, which in thor caste is within 
two or thm generations. Another stattanent of the law of 
exogamy is that a man cannot marry in the wmily of his mother. 
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fitther, Caiher^B Bister, in his own gotta, or with the ekler suter of 
his wife. Another story again in hCrzapur is that the endogamons 
BolHJastes are Luniya ; Mallih ; Kewat •, Knchbandhiya ; Bind ; Fha- 
kewata and Masahar. Mr. Sherring * gives an actional set of 
snb-oastes in Benares :>-Chanhftn; Audhiya, who oome from 
Ondh and make saltpetre ; Musahar, who are palanqnin bearers j 
Bind, who are servants ; Bhoinhir, “oooapiers of land ; ** Lodba, 
field labonrers; ParamtAri, none of whom are fennd in Benares, 
bat reside in the oonntry farther west ; Dasaundhiya, who may 
perhaps be oonneoted with the tribal tradUion of the anion between 
Luniyas and BhAts, and BujAr. Another list from Mirzapnr gives 
the endogamons Bub>ca8teB as Bachgotra ChauhAn, who wear the 
saored ooid (jane4) and trace their oiigin to Sanibhal ; inferior 
Bachgotra ChanhAns who do not weai the cord ; BhuinhAr ; Bin or 
Bind ; Paohkauta or Pachkcwata, who are allied to the Kewats ; 
Lodha and Masahar. A list from SuHAnpur gives th^ as Jais- 
wAr, Chaurasiya, ChaobAn, Satkaha, BautAr, and Mahto, all Of 
which arc endogamoos. These are in a great measure different 
from the Bub-«astes of BibAr* Awadliiya or AyodhyabAsi, who 
are perhaps identdoal with the (Audhiya of these Provinces, 
Bhojporiya ; KharAont ; Magaiya ; Orh ; Pachhainya ; ChauhAn 
and SemarwAr with their totemistic sections which the Lnmyas of 
the North-Western Provinces appear quite to have shed off. In 
addition to all this the Luniyas of these provinces recognise two 
groat divisions, the Pachhainya or 'Western " and the Parbiya or 
Parabiya, the " Eastern ” branch. The complete Census returns show 
808 subdivisions, of which those locally most important are the 
Bhagawati of Mampari|; the SemarwAr or " ootton tree people*' of 
GhAzipar and Balliaj the Khairpuriya, Karot, and SemarwAr of 
Gorakhpur ; the SemarwAr of Azamgarh : the Khemkarani of BAA 
Bareli, the Bagulah of Hordoi ; the Mahton and Sankat of SnltAn* 
pur ; the Bhagotiya, Khemkarani and Mongarha of PartAbgaih. 
Acoording" to Mr. Sherring the Bachgotra aub-oaste, who do not 
wear the sacred cord, will in Benares give their daughters fe the 
B bufahAr Luniyas, bat not sons to their daughters. This, if oorreet, 
goes to show, as before suggested, that the endogamons sutHiaates 
are not only of comparatively recent formation, but ore even still in 
process of eliminatioiL 

1 Hindu THbu and OotiM I. MS. 
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4. WhmBs in BihAr adult marriages are oonndered unfudaon* 
able, if not disreputable, in tbe Eastern 
Districts of these Provinces, marriage tekes 

place when the parties attain puberty, at the age of ten or twelve. 
In Sultftnpur, however, they usually marry at the age of seven and, 
as in all the castes of a similar social grade, there seems to be an 
increasing tendency towards infant marriage. Infidelity prior to 
marriage, provided the offence be committed within the tribe, is 
lightly regarded. Polygamy is recognised and polyandry regarded 
with a fioeling of horror. Marriage follows the usual form of ahddi 
or ekatkana when the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house, marries 
her there, and brings her home in procession, the binding part of 
the ceremony being the worshipping of the feet of the bridegroom 
{paifp4ja^ pdntapUja) by the father of the bride ; dola, where the 
bride is brought home quietly, and any ceremony performed is done 
at the house of the bridegroom ; and thirdly, 9agdi for widows. In 
the latter case she very often marries the younger brother of her 
late husband, but she is free to marry an outsider if her brother^ 
in-law be already married, and the levirate is not enforced. A man 
can turn out his wife for infidelity, and she can with the permission 
of the tribal council leave him if he does not provide for her or is 
proved to be impotent. All divorces must be sanctioned by the 
tribal council, and a divorced woman can mairy again by the Mogdi 
form, provided she has not gone wrong with a man of another 
caste, in which case she is permanently expelled from easte. 

5. Luniyas do not become initiated into any of the recognised 
Hindu sects. To the east of the province 
their deities are Mahdbtr and the P&nchon- 


RdieioD. 


ptn To the former, the offerings consist of moist gram fried in 
butter or oil {phughuri) and sweetmeats, and they are made on the 
tenth day of Jeth. To the Pftnehonpir are presented fowls, goats 
and pigs, and pulse cakes cooked in oil or butter [malida) and rice 
milk {Utr). This offering is made on some Tuesday in the 
month of S&wan. Some of them prescribe a special offering for 
each of this quintette of saints ; tpT Subhin some sweets and a 
castrated goat (Msm) / for Ghftzd Miyftn sweets and a goat; for 
B&ha Barahna a delioaiy known as tosia made of wheat flour, sugar 
and clarified butter ; for PalihAr liquor and a cock ; for Amina Saiti 
a cloth (paidd) with a red border ; for Btbi 'FAtima sweets.^ She 


> For ths PAa^tr woNhip. mo Mr. B. Qroeven*s HiirpM FivMg sad Introduce 
Hm io Pctpalsr JBtU^n and g^lkhf0, ISO. 
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k pariioulftTly worshipped by women. These offerings are shared 
between a Faqtr and the family of the worshipper. In Azamgarh 
they worship Mah&btr with an offering of sweets on a Tuesday. 
Though they are Hindus, they worship Muhammad and the Imdm 
Sfthib, who rqiresents the martyrs Hasan and Husain ; they con* 
eider Amina Sati to have been the mother of the Fiophet«-a 
curious mixture of belief in the saints of Isllm among a purely 
Hindu tribe. In Sult&npur their deities are Agw&n and Kul Deo, 
which is properly a term applied by Hindus to their family god» 
To Agw&n th^ offer in the month of Aghan rioe and urad pulse, 
and in the month of Fhftlgun cakes, all of which are consumed by 
the worshippers themselves. To Eul Deo the offering consists of 
parched gram flour (gaiua) and the egg plant {biania^ baingan) 
These are offered in Baisikh, and in Ku&r he receives cucumbers 
(^am, taiari). They offer water and sacred balls (pinda) to 
the sainted dead on the Somwati Am&was, or when the new moon 
falls on a Monday and at the fortnight of the dead {pitrapaki/ka ) 
in the month of Kui.r, on the last day of which they distribute un- 
cooked food {stdAa) to Brahmans. 

6. Prior to the B&jput immigration into Oudh, they appear to 

have held considerable landed property.^ 
Oooupfttion. t * • • 

Now their main occupation is making salt- 
petre, but th^ do earthwork and act as agricultural labourers and 
cultivate land. They drink liquor and eat goat's flesh and mutton. 
Those who worship the Pd.nchonpfr also eat pork. They will not eat 
food cooked by an outsider. All classes of Hindus drink water 
touched by them ; but none but Dorns and Chamirs will eat food 
cooked by them. They will also be seen in the commencement of 
the cold season digging Held rats out of their holes in the rioe fields, 
and these they kill and eat with the contents of their underground 
granaries. In Bih&r Mr. Bislqr notes that ^Hh^ think little of 
Bhagats, who practise small forms of asceticism by abstaining from 
certain kinds of food and drink, and I am informed that very few 
Bhagats are found among them." Their women have a good 
rq^utation f or chastity, and they are on the whole fairly indus- 
trious, respectable people, who are more adventurous in emigrating 
with their bmilies than their neighbours. They will collect on a 
railway or other large work and take contracts for earthwork. The 
men dig and the women and children carry off the clay in baskets. 
They seldom come before the Courts except in connection with 
violation of the Oovemment salt monopoly. 


I JSUiott, ChrimieUi tf Undo, 85. 
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Had&ri; Madariya*— One of the Beshua or xmorthodooc 
orders of Muhammadan Faqtrs who take thar name from the 
famous B^t Zinda Shih Madftr of Makanpnr or Makhanpar in 
the Cawnjmr District. There are, according to the nsnal compnta* 
tion, foor sacred personages— ChAr Tan or ChAr Fir, vis., Moham- 
mad the Prophet ; his friend AU*; Ali's eldest son ImAm Hosuu 
and Hasan Basari. KhwAja Hasan Basari had two disciples, 
KhwAja Habib Ajami and KhwAja Abdul Wahid QAd. From these 
were sprang the foorteen Sdii KhAnwAdas or sections. Of these, 
nine groups were sprung from KhwAja Habib Ajami, vts., the 
Habibiya, founded by two brothei's MubArak and Muhammad ; 
Tafibriya^ founded by Tafdrbinisa, who is better known by his other 
name Bayazid BustAmi ; the Kharkhiya, founded by Shaikh Mariif 
KhArkhi, KhArkh bring a quarter {muhalla) of BAghdAd ; Siqtiya, 
founded by KhwAja Sri Siqti j the Junediya by Juned BAghdAdi^ 
the Gozribuya, Abu IshAq of Gozrdn ; the Tusiya by AlA-ud-din 
of Tds ; the Firdoriya by Shaikh Najm-ud-din Knlera and the 
Sahrwardiya Abu Najib Sahrwardi. The remaining five sects 
of the Sdfis were founded by the disciplm of KhwAja Abdul WAhid 
QAd, VIS., the Zadiya^ founded by the five sons of Abdulla bin Ouf ; 
the AyAziya by KhwAja Fazl-bin AyAy ; the Hubariya by Shukh 
Hubara Basari ; the Adhaniya by SultAn Ibrahim bin Adhan, and 
the Chishtiya by Abu IshAq of Chist, a village in KhurasAn.* 

2. But as a matter of fact the MadAris of Northern India have 
no real connection with these genuine Sfifi sects, because their 
founder ShAh Badi-ud-din MadAr neither had any disciples nor was 
he himself a disciple of any of the genuine Siifi sects. The fact 
gaama to be that the Indian MadAris were established in imitation 
of the Hindu Jogis and SannyAsis and thrir professed division of 
fourteen sections is based on that of these Hindu ascetics. Like 
pindn Faqirs th^ apply ashes {bkahhiU) to their bodies, wear iron 
chains round the head and neck, and cany a black flag and turban* 
Thqr seldom pray or keep fasts, and use bkang freely as a beverage* 


> <m notes bj M. MalmdsvnTnsId, BssA-tnastor, ZiUs Sohool, FiUUilt i 
■. Blji bshld KUte. lilnapwr. 

* LatH/AArafi, Delhi ISd. S48 : DoMitdn «l KuMH, Bomhsj. Bd IW. 
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3. The following aooonnt of ShAh Mad&r wu given hy the 
present manager of the shrine at Makanpnr.— ShAh MoiIAt had 
fourteen hundred assistants [Khalifa) but no daughter. He 
adopted Sayyid Abu Muhammad EhwAja IrghawAn, Sayyid Abu 
TnrAb KhwAja Mansdr, and Sayyid Abul Hasan EhwAja Taipur. 
These persons were his nephews. He brought them from thetown of 
JunAr in the Province of Halab and settled at Makanpur in the 
Cawnpur District whei'e he died and was buried. The descendants of 
Sayyid Abu Muhammad EhwSja IrghawAn were always noted for 
their learning and piety. Besides those whom he adopted he also 
brought with him Sayyid Muhammad JamAl-nd-din Janman Janti, 
who is usually called Jamanjati and is buried at Hilsa near AzimAbAd* 
He also brought with him his younger brother Sayyid Ahmad from 
BAghdAd. Both these were the nephews of saint Ohaus-uI-Azam and 
he made them his assistants. With Jamanjati came two other 
brothers Mtr ShahAb-ud-din and Mir Bukn-ud-din^ who were also 
nephews of Ghaus-uI-Azam. Their tombs are at Shaikhpur Dharm- 
sAIa in the Cawnpur District^ about two miles north of Makhanpur. 
Jamanjati was also noted for his piety and learning and thousands of 
persons benefited by him. His followers are known as DiwAna ; 
numbers of these are still in Hindustan and are called Malang. 
Among the assistants of Shdh MadAr, Qazi Mahmdd, son of QAsd 
Hamid, whose tomb is at Eantut in NawAbganj, BArabanki, was a 
great worker of miracles, and his followers are called TalibAn. BAba 
Eapfir^s name was Abdul Ghafiir. His tomb is in Gwalior, and he 
was an assistant of QSzi Hamid and QAzi Mazhar Qala Sher. His 
tomb is at Mawar in the Cawnpur District. QAzi ShahAb-ud-din 
Shamsumar was a famous learned man in the time of Sultan Ibrahim 
Sharqi of Jaunpur. Another Khalifa of this family was known as 
ParkAl-i* Atish, and he was buried at BaragAn. These four, Abu 
Muhammad, Jamanjati, QAti Mazhar, QAzi MahmM were the mo|t 
distinguished of all the Khalifas in the time of TAj Mahmdd. The 
greater part of the DargAh at Makanpur was built in the time of 
ShahAbnid'^in ShAhjahAn, Emperor of Delhi. Finally, Sayyid 
Thmiz-md-din was a noted man in Ijhis &inily. The descendants of 
Sayyid Abu TurAb and Sayyid Abul Hasan are known as EhAdim. 
The family of QAzi Mazhar are known as AshiqAn or lovers.^' 
Other famous tombs of members of the sect are those of Mufti 
Syyid Sada JahAn at Jaunpur ; MaulAna HisAmuddm at Jsunpnr g 
Mir Muiz Husain at BihAr ; Shams Nahi at Lucknow ; Abdul 
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H^lik at Bahriich ; Sayyid Ajmal at AllahibAd ; Shailrh Muham- 
mad Jhauda at Bodftunj Sayyid Ahmad at Kholuabao; Sayyid 
Muhammad at Kilpi; Sh&h Dftta at Bareilly; Maulftna Sayyid 
Rftji at Delhi. The date of the death of Shfth Madir ia 17 
Jam&di-ul-awwal 888 Hijri.*' 

4. Aooording to the beet authorities* Sh&h Mad8r to 
Makanpur in the rmgn of Ibrahim Shfih Sharqi of Jannpur, But 
the local legends would bring him to the time of Prithivi BAja of 
DelhL Many wonderful legends are told of him. He is said to 
have had an interview with Sh&h Muin-ud-din Chishti from whom 
he demanded a place to live in. On this the Khw&ja sent to the 
Shfth a cup of water full to the brim, by which he meant that there 
was no place available for his accommodation. The Sh&h in rep^ 
placed a rosQ in the cup, implying that ho would be a rose among 
the general body of Paqirs. On this the Khwfija appointed as his 
residence the site of Makanpur which was then occupied a demon 
named Makna Deo. Him the Shfth expelled and the place was 
called his name. 

5. Another legend tells that he used to practise the art of ke^ 
ing in his breath [ia6t tiam) which is still common among various 
classes of ascetics. At last he was supposed to be dead and his dis- 
ciples carried him to his burial. But he sat up and called out that 
he was alive in the words Dam tfSram and they replied Daw maddr, 
“ Do not breathe." Whereupon he really died and wae buried ; but ho 
has since appeared from time to time in many places. By another 
story it was the Prophet Muhammad himself who gave him the 
power of retention of breath {iait dam) and hence arose his longe- 
vity, as the number of his respirations was diminished at pleasure. 
So he is said to have reached the age of 883 years when be died, and 
anme say that he is still alive and so he is named Zinda Sh&h Mad&r. 
His devotees are said never to be soordied ly^ fire gnd to be secure 
against the poison of venomous snakes and scorpions, the bites of 
which th^ have power to cure. Women who enter his shrine ate 
said to be taken with violent pains as if th^ were bang burnt alive, 
some of them leap into fire and trample it down with the cry Dam 
Jiaiir I Dam Madd' I Mrs. Mir Hasan Ali * tells a story of a party 
of drunken revellers who trespassed in his tomb, one of them 


1 CnmuBgliain, ArehmulDgical Ripwtt, XVll, lOB, aq. 
8 ObttrimUmiB on ih§ of JndU, U, 821, aq. 
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insensible and died. Dr. Herklots* describes the rite of Dfaammti 
KAdna. They kindle a large heap of charcoal^ and having sent 
for the Shfth Madftr Faqtrs^ offer them a present. The latter 
perform FAtiha^ sprinkle sandal on the fire^ and the bhief of 
the band first jumps into it, calling out Dam Maddr I when 
the rest of them follow him and oalling out Dam Maddr I Dam 
Maddr I tread out the fire. After that they have the feet of 
these Faqirs washed with milk and sandal, and on examination 
of the probable injury, find that not a hair has been singed ; 
and that they are as they were at first. They then throw gar- 
lands of flowers around their necks, offer them a^arbat, food, etc. 
Some having vowed a black cow sacrifice it in the name of Sh&h 
Badi-ud-din and distribute it in charity among Faqirs. In some 
plaoes they set up a standard ( alam ) in the name of ^Zinda Shih 
MadAr and erect a black flag and perform his festival ( ^ura ) and 
sit up and read his praises, have illuminations and perform religious 
vigils. This standard is left all the year in its original position 
and never removed as those of the Muharram are. 

6. Some of the Madaris are family men ( tahyaddr ) and lead a 
settled life ; the Malangs lead a wandering liEe. Some have rent- 
free lands ( mu^dfi ) and cultivate or live by daily labour or by beg- 
ging. Others, who are perhaps different from the true MadAris, go 
about with ])erforming bears or monkeys or snakes and are jugglers 
and eaters of fire. They are wild looking people and rather resem- 
ble Nats and their vagrant brethren. 

7. General Cunningham quotes one of the songs current at 
Makanpur, which is interesting in connection vrith what has been 
stated above. 

Nah(n Salon, Kdre, HiUe, 

Nahin Jdt Bihdr, nahtn jdt Bukhdre, 

Jjmere, Mnner ko kaun gane t 

All aur ktn Pir anek bardtd^ 

Jot akkandit, Mangal mandit^ Shiu Pandit kavirdj pukdrk. 

Jdpar r^kat hen karidr. 

So dnat dndr, Maddr, tikdrS. , 

Who goes to Salon (the tomb of Fir Muhammad) Karra ( the 
tomb of Shaokh Earrak ), or Hilsa ( the tomb of Jaman ShAh 
MadAri ) ? Who goes to BihAr ( the tomb of ShAh Makhdflm ) or 


1 QaiiSn % UlAm, 1S8. 
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Bnkhln ? Who oatee for Ajmer (the tomb of Miitn*ad*din Chiahti) 
or Honer (the tomb of Sbarf-od*^ Moneri) when a greater saint 
u here ? A brilliant light and a holy delimit — so says Siva Pandit 
the poet— for he whom the Maker ohooaes to fayoor comes to tiie 
shrine.of Maddr/* 
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2,891 

Penates • 

■ 

207 

Bnlandshahr . 


2,235 

JannpiiT • 

a 

1.017 

Aligarh * • 


4,8r0 

Gli&Eipnr • 

a 

1,278 

Iffathniv • 


2,787 

Dallia . 

• 

616 

Agra e • 


62U 

(iorakhpar . 

• 

4,488 

FarrukhlklAd 


1,702 

Basti e e 

a 

18,088 

Mainpuri • 


2,022 

Azamgarli . 


8.864 

EtAwah 


2,626 

Tubi , 

• 

2,216 

Etah • • 


4,491 

Laeknow • 

a 

2,616 

Bareilly . 


8,944 

Un4o • • 

« 

8,036 

Bijnor • • 


6,970 

1156 Bareli • 

• 

1,278 

BudftuD • 

0 

7,241 

bitapur , 

• 

6,671 

MoiAdftbAd . 


7,474 

Hardoi # 


6.716 

Sbfthjah&npiir 

• 

2,234 

Kheri • 


4,620 

Pilibhit 


2,510 

Faiz5b5d . 

• . 

2,206 

Cawnpur 


2,046 

Gonda • 

a 

10,277 

Fatebpur • 


2,428 

£ahr5ich • 

• 

6.661 

B&oda • • 


275 

Sult5npur • 

a 

928 

Hamlrpur • 

• 

87 

Ftartkbgarh • 

• 

086 

AUabIMd . 

• 


Barlbanki • 

• 

M18 




Torsa • 

148^ 


Vot. III. *® 
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If ^.h& br&hman > — Gtarf; Brfthmui" • term lued iiiridknib 
or contempt for the ohuw of Brthmaiu who reoeive the foneral gifte. 
He ie aleo known ae MaMp&tm or “ prime minister/' and ifmtaha 
or " snappish." I n Gorakhpur, according to Dr. Buchanan,* 

they are called Earataha or “ Br^mans, like crows, that is, who 
follow carcasses." 

%. Of tiidr origin there is no satis&otory account ; bat it may 
be reasonably sospected from their appearance and functions that 
ibqr are an occupational tribe of some menial origin who were in- 
troduced into Brthmanism. They, of course, claim to be real 
Br&hmans, and the comparatively small number of them recorded 
at the last Census is almost certainly due to thrir repugnance to 
the use of the contimptuoas term by which they are commonly 
known. They have simply recorded themselves as Br&hmans with- 
out farther distinction. By one account they are descended from 
Drona Achliya^ the instructor in the military arts of both the 
Eauxava and F&ndava princes. Hence, in Bombay and Bajputfina, 
thqr are usually known as Ach&rja or Aoh&rya. By another story 
when Dasarathadied there was no son present to perform the funeral 
rites. So a Br&hman took charge of the corpse till Bhftrata arrived 
who did the ceremony and then gave the clothes of the king to the 
BrAhman as a reward. The Br&hman objected to receive the 
but was induced to do so on the advice of Vasishtba. WhMi Bftma 
came and heard what had happened he blessed the Br&hman and 
told him that no one could complete the death rites of his fathw 
unless he worshipped this Br&hman and his descendants on the 
ekventh day after the death. By another account again, the 
Brfthmans and Eshatriyas once met together to decide who should 
recrive the various kinds of gifts {ddna). Those fitmilies whoagreed 
to aocqit the funeral offerings were out off from other Br&hmana 
and have been degraded ever since. 

8. Every tribe of Btfthmans, the Ganr, Eanaujiya, Sarwar^a, 
and so on, have each thrir own Mah&p&tras. They follow the 
ordinary Brfihmanical gotrat. Thus in Gorakhpur the MabAp&tn w 
of Pargana Dhuriyap&r belong to tire S&ndilyayo^rs, one of the three 
highest classes of Br&hmans. All grades of people accept them as 

■BMidoii notMlirH.BiBiHiaal>ii,BiiH.1»d; M. MslisdsTS Fiaild. 
motat. ZUIaMiooIt PiUbhit : ud Pudit Blmshastb Ohinbe. 
iadtet n, 407. 
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tbeir fcineral priegts. Mahtpltne are endogamons and avoid their 
own fotfa and the same prohibited degrees in marriage as ordinary 
Brfthmans. Th^ have their parish or drcle of constituents {f of mini) 
like the ordinary Pnrohits. Thqr themselves employ Brthman 
priests ; but are always regarded with some contempt. 

4. The special function of the Mahftbr&hmaii is the receiving of 
the fnneral offerings^ consisting of the clothes^ jewelry, fnmitare, 
and other things belonging to the dead man. By hie vicariously 
wearing and using these the theory is that the soul is prodded with 
necessaries and luxuries in the next world. Hence, it is needless to 
say, the Mahftbrdhman from his association with death, is regarded 
as an ilhomened personage. No Hindu will mention his name in 
the morning before break&st ; in the Fanj&b he rides on an ass^ 
people are very chary about meeting them on the road, and when 
an oflScial is receiving petitions the voice of a MahftbrAhman 
answering his name makes all those in his neighbourhood give way 
and draw in their skirts. It is chaff against him that he watches 
the mortuary register for ihe death of a lich MahAjan. 


Diitribution of tho Mahdbtdhmant aeeordiug io the Ceneut of 189 L 


Dutbictb. 

AobArj 

i 

1 

Sarwuiya. 

OtherH. 

Total, 

Debra DAn 

m 

e 


1 

8«« 

••• 

69 

69 

SahAranpur 

• 

a 

673 

• •a 

••• 

193 

8M 

Alasaffamagar 

• 

• 

426 


... 

219 

646 

Bnlandeliahr 

• 

« 

360 

• •• 

aea 

246 

696 

Aligarh • 

m 

• 

••• 



89 

89 

Kathuxa 

• 

• 

... 

••• 

... 

SM 


Agra • 

e 

a 


••t 

••• 


68 

FarrakhAbad 

• 

• 

••• 

... 1 

•M 


n 

llainpari • 

• 

• 

••• 

j 



iw 

Btlwah 

• 

• 

••• 


• •• 


92 

Btah . 

• 

• 


•— 

•M 


» 

Bareilly 

• 

• 

••• 

12 

• •• 

B 

in 


VoL. III. 


2c2 
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Dittfitutio* of the Maiihrdkmtnt according to the 
Cennt of 1891 — cootd. 


Dxbtbiotb. 



Aobdrj, 

Eaaaujija. 

Sarwarija. 

Othen. 

Total. 

Bijnor t 

« 


809 

too 

... 

... 

309 

Bud&uu • 



... 

000 

too 

230 

230 

UorAlilAd . 



8 

... 

... 

569 

562 

SbUya})4npnr 



15 

oca 

... 

291 

806 

Filibblt 



300 

29 

aoo 

64 

398 

Cawnpur • 



... 

... 

... 

80 

30 

Faiehpar . 



... 

... 

oao 

39 

39 

64uda 



... 

120 

86 

216 

421 

Hamirpnr • 



... 

•M 

... 

4 

4 

AllalilAAd . 



• at 

... 

26 

4 

29 

Benarea • 



• CO 

... 


70i 

704 

SSinapar 



... 

too 


199 

199 

Jaunpur • 



... 

... 


859 

359 

OUzipur • 



•ca 



2,188 

2,188 

BaUia 



••• 

... 


8,261 

8,261 

Gonkbpur • 



Oft 

... 

669 

868 

1,427 

Baati • • 



... 

... 

• ca 

153 

153 

Aiamgarh • 



oca 

26 

1,026 

829 

1,880 

Taxfti . 



cot 


coa 

11 

11 

Lucknow 



6 

159 

1 

112 

278 

Undo • 



M« 

98 

■ aa 

52 

150 

BldBaidi . 



••• 

B 

oaa 

414 

414 

Sttapnr 



no 



836 

m 

Haidoi 



••• 



581 

581 

Kkeri j 



284 

78 

Boa 

97 

894 

Faickbld • 



OM 

tM 

... 

219 

219 

Gouda , • 



oca 


« M. 

t 

204 

804 
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Dulfibnlio* of the MahdbrdkmMt aeoording io tit 
CenjtHs of J891 — eoncld. 


Dibtbtots. 

Aohlii. 

Kaaanjlya. 



Total, 

Bahr&ioh • 

B 

aaa 

3 

477 

480 

Sulttnpnr • 


ta« 

6oa 

61 

667 

Part&bgarb • 


• •• 

485 

• •• 

485 

rtmbaiiki . . • 

B 

88 

83 

86 

807 

Total 

1 3.016 

~ 5^ 

'8^72 

18,384 

18,889 


Hahajan (makA, Jan Sanskrit Jana, man'^) atoim 

g^cnerally applied to the higher class o£ banker and money lender^ a 
title of a sub-caste of Banyos. Those in Etah are said to be descended 
from a Mahdjan and a Dhobi woman. The higher sub-castes of 
Banyas will not in consequence drink from their vessels. They are 
believed to have originally come from Mathura. They have goban^^ 
Mfihur, Gulahri^ Tinwila^ Kalftr^ and SatwAIa. The Tinw&^a and 
Kalftr take liquor shops. 


Dufribution of Mnhijant according to the CntHun of 169 U 


Distbictb. 

Number. 

TMhTRICTB. 

Number 

Bulandahtthr • 

303 

BnclAun • , 

13,140 

Aligarh 

6,084 

MorAilAMd . 

67 


722 

8b41ij«ihAnpur • . 

9,142 

FarrukhtbAd 

15 988 

Pihbliit 

C42 

Mainpari . 

15.996 

CawiipiiT • • • 

1 

Ettnah 

11,298 

JAlaun • ; 

18 

Etali • • « a 

11,841 

Tai&i 

272 

Bareilly 

2,769 

Kh(»ri 

2 



Total 

8UU 


Maharashtra— The great country/' a local group of 
Br&hmans who occupy what is known as the Marhlta countiy. It 
is to be remarked that in some of the Purftnas the form used is 
Mallar&shtra and its name has been interpreted as the countiy of 
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the Mehln/^ a tribe of oatoaetes atiU found there. They have been 
identified with the Foranunn of Ftolemy. Their principal eettle- 
meat in theee provinces is at Benares where thqr hold a very high 
rank for learning and theology. Dr. Wilson,^ who gives a very full 
account of them, treats them under the heads of Desashtha; Konka* 
nastha ; Karhfid% about whom there is a curious tradition of human 
sacrifice; Kfinva; Madbyandina, who are perhaps tefened to in 
Arrian;* PAdhya; Devarukha; PalAsa; Kirvanta; Tirgula; 
Javala; AUiira; S&vasa; Hasta; Kunda; Bftnda Golika; 
BrAhman Jais ; SopAra ; Khisti ; Husaini ; Kalanki ; Shenavi. 


JDittriiMtioH of Makdrdthtra Brdhmaut aeeording to tio 
Contua of 1891, 


Dibtbiotb. 

Nambor. 

Distbictb. 

Number. 

BthAninpar . 

9 

Fatehpar • • 

4 

MniafftfiiBgar 

20 

Bdnda a # • # 

118 

BiilAnd«hahr a 

3 

Hamlrpvr 

76 

Aligarh • # 

6 

AlialAbid 

1 

Maihara 

100 

JbbriHi a • • . 

211 

Agra .... 

141 

J41aun • • • • 

569 

FatrakhlbAd 

8 

Lalitpur • • • 

1 

Mainpnri • # 

68 

Benares • 

8.263 

Xthwah a • e 

4 

Gh&zipnr • • 

71 

Barailly e # 

4 

Gorakhpur • # 

18 

BIjiior • • 

11 

Basti .... 

8 

BadBuii A • e 

18 

Eumann • 

242 

Morlddbid . 

39 

Garhwdl • e • • 

62 

BlilhjabinpQr 

48 

Tardi e • • . 

175 

Pilibhlt 

2 

LookDow a • • 

3 

Cawnpor • • 

:29 

Gonda . # • # 

Tota& 

5 

4.600 


OM(t,n|17, leq. 

• MoOriqdU,ir<irM<h«nM mi 4 lUi KBOw, AiMiMil 

Wetet . JHaUrg aJloMaio Wwuliiw, lOS » Owart, Origia ri < a >at» 
(•all ef Merotavana, tk 
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Alitirii XtlMlwui* {Vluknm, *'the gmttovd/' ■neiH.thflt 
of Sit») » eab-0M(e of Banyos fonnd ehioflj in the Weitem Die* 
tfiota. fnie IfoheniB of theae Provinoea oonneot their origin with n 
plaoe called Didwina in the Jeypnr State. By one form of the 
legend Snjdt Sen, BAja of Khandela in Jaypur, had no eon. The 
Pandite direoted him to go into the foieet and told him that by 
digging under a certain tree he would find an image of MahAdera, 
and that then he wonld have a eon. The BA ja did aa he wae told, 
and finding the image tequeeted MahAdera to give him a eon. The 
god granted hie prayer, and while hie hor waa etill a hay the BAja 
died. One day the prince went to hunt in the foreat and there 
oame upon a party of Biehie engaged in their anateritiee. There 
wae a tank oloee by where the prince and hie followere waahed their 
weapone ; whereupon the water became ae red ae blood. The Biahia 
beliered that the prince and hie followere were BAkahaeaa ; ao to 
prevent them frtnn doing any harm they bnilt a fort of iron round 
them. Tfaie fort etanda to the present day and is known as 
LohAgarh or “ the iron fort . " Immediately out of the fort c^me 
a vmce saying " Strike I Strike I " (m^r ! mar t). The BAja went 
to see what this vcooe meant and when the Biahia saw him they 
cursed him and his aeventy-two followere, and they were turned 
into atone. When the BAnis heard of the fate of the prince they 
started for LohAgarh intending to become Sati with him. But 
when they had erected the funeral pyre and were about to mount 
it, Siva appeared and gratified at their devotion, stopped the aaerifioe. 
Then he turned the stones into men again, and told them to give 
up the profeanon of arms and take to trade. After that the BAja 
became thrir tribal bard (BhAt or JAga) and from his followers were 
formed the seventy-two yofraM of the Maheswaria. By another 
form of the story the prince tried to force his way into the sacred 
ground in order to witness a eaorifioe which the- Biehis were about 
to perform, when they were turned into stone and revived ly'Siva 
at the intercession of PArvati. They got the name of Maheswari 
because they vrere brought to life by Mahesa or Siva. 

A. It has been fonnd impossible to procure a full list of the 

seventy-two gatrat in these provinces. The 

Xvtanul siraotiize. prepared from two 

• BwMd <m «i4iiiriwktMiineiii, sad maote br tb* Pspiilgr laspMtor ellalMola, 

nubut. 
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imperfect liete, one from Mimpnr, the other from Filibhit :•« 
Ajmeri; Augar; Behan; Baldna; Bingar or B&ngfaar; Beiyal; 
Begi ; BhandAri ; Bhntra ; Bih&ni ; BinnAni ; Chandak ; ChitiAngya ; 
DAga; DammAri; DanrAni; Dhat; Heriya ; . Jaga ; Jharkat; 
Kabara; KallAni; Eankani; KarnAni; OAneat; Khokhata; 
Khyaiya ; EothAri ; Laddha ; Lakhaotija ; Lohiya ; Mai ; MalpAnrA ; 
MAln; Mantri; Marada; MaradharAn; Mundhara; Natharin; 
Nishkalank; PartAni ; ParwAl ; FdndpAliya ; BAthi ; SAba ; Sadhara • 
SaodhAoi ; Shikchi ; SomAni ; Soni ; Tapariya ; ToaaniwAI ; Totala. 

8. Maheawaris are veiy careful in the observance of all Hindu 
.... , . oustome. They are very often initiated into 

BOllfflOQ OIUtOlllBe 

the Vallabha Sampr&daya. Their prieete are 
Oaur Brfihmans who come from the country of their origin. Gaur 
Brlhmane will eat kachchi and pakni from their hands and so will 
Agarwillas. Maheswaris are noted for their charity and the regard 
they pay to Brfthmans and ascetics. They partake of no food with- 
out dedicating some of it to Krishnaji. 

4. Among the Maheswaris of Bajput&na there is a remarkable 
custom connected with marriage. The bride^s 

The weetoni oraooh. 

maternal imcle, on the bridegroom entering 
the house of the bride^ catches her up in his arms and takes her 
round the bridegroom seven iimes,^ In Bombay’ the Meshri 
Y&nyas arc divided into Modhs who take their name from Modhera 
in Parftntij ; Dasa and YisaGoghua; Dasa and Ytsa Addliya and 
Dasaand Yisa Manddliya. The Dasa and Yisa Goghua and the 
Dasa and Yisa Addliya intermarry in Kachh and Kathiawdr. They 
are very careful to visit the shrine of their family goddess Bhadrd- 
rika at Modhera. Though they claim the right to do sOy all do not 
wear the sacred thinad. Widow marriage is forbidden and poly- 
gamy is practised only when the first wife proves barren. At 
marriageSy except among the ManddliyaSy Modh bridegrooms wear 
the sword. The proper Maheswaris claim descent from Nagor in 
Thar. They chiefly deal in ciaiified butter^ oily sugar and molasses. 
Ymshnavas by namey but with goddesses as their family guardianSy 
their hereditary priests are Fdliwdl.Bi'&hmanSy though of late some 
Pokamas have by purchase secured their patronage. Practising 
neither polygamy nor widow marriagey they are peculiar in not 

> n«^ptt<diui Ga99ttMr, n, asi.^ • 

* Bombay V, 50» iq 
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mJLuijb. 


allowing th«ir women to jmn the marriage party that goes to f rieh 
the bride. 

DiOrthutio* MtAetwari Banj/a» hj the Cttuut, 189J. 



originally Kahars, and their name is said to have been changed fiom 
Mahia to Mahror by Tilok Chand.* 

M&hnr. — A sub-caste of Banyas principally found in the 
Western Districts. Of the Mtihuri of Behftr who are probably 
identical with them, Mr. Kisl^ * says that they “ occupy noarly 
the same rank as Agarwdlas in social estimation. Like the Sikhs, 
the MMuiris strictly prohibit the use of tobacco, and a man detected 
smoking would be expelled from the community. Another pn«nV tn> 
usage is that marriages are always celebrated at the brideginom^s 
house, and not at the bride’s. Trade and monqr lending ate the 


iEn»itt,Okrontelc(o/Uneo,e 2 On A OaHtiacr, ni. 287 . SSO. 
•lVibMan4CM(M,n,Mk 
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pvoper oocopations of the Mfthqri. Some of them haiva aoqidnd 
nihetentiel tenores and set up as landlords." 


DUtribuiitm of MSkorn aeeorilitig io lie Qmnu of JS91, 


Dxbtbxotb. 

Number. 

Dxbtbxotb. 

Number. 

Sablrftnpar • 

6 

Hamlrpnr . • • 

12 

MuaffarnafXRr • 

2 

AllabAbAd . 

2 

Meenit • • • . 

12 

Jb4nBi 

188 

BalandBluilir . 

289 

Jdilann a • • • 

139 

Aligtrb 

961 

Lalitpar . . 

1 

llathara • 

1.063 

BenareB 

22 

Agra • 

6.374 

Gb4ripnr • • 

8 

EI4wbIi 

14 

Tardi • 

20 

Btah i • • • 

37 

Luoknow • 

1 

Baieilly 

8.463 

Dnbo • • 0 . 

64 

Dad4iiii • • • 

16 

RA4 Bareli . • 

9 

MoxM4l>4d • 

1.664 

Sttapur • , 

176 

Sb4hjah4npar 

1.148 

Hardoi • • 

281 

PHibblt 

1.136 

Kheri 

407 

Cawnpur • 

27 

Bahr4ich • • 

6 

Fatebpnr 

2 

Total 

17.482 


MsitUla. 


— A local trihe of Brfthmans who take thdr name from 


Mithila, the kingdom of Janaka, father of Stta, and now oompris* 
ing the modem Districts of S&ran, MnzafEarpnr, Darhangah 
Pataniya, and part of Nepil. 

2. Of this branch of Btdhmana Mr. Bisley writes ^ The Mm . 

thila or l^rhdtiya BrAhmans rank among the Pancha Ganr. Dr. 
Wilson, following Mr. Colehrooke,. oheerres that fewer distmotaons 
are TCOOgnised among the Maithila BrAhmans than among any 
other of the great divisions of BrAhmans in India. This statement 
lieeds to he qualified. It is true that the Maithila have no endogamone 


' Tribti aitd OottM, ^ ISS. 
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divinoiiB, bat thdr cocogamoaa groups ore peoaliarly nnoieroas 
and complex, and they have a complete hypergamons sy s t em. For 
the latter poipose the caste is divided into five gronps— Srotiya or 
SoiA, Jog, Paojihaddh, Nigar, and JaiwAr, vrfaieh take rank in this 
order. A man of the Srotiya group may take a vrife from the 
lovrar groups and is usually pud a considerable sum of money for 
dmng so j but he loses in social estimation by the nutch, and the 
children of such unions, though higher than the class from which 
their mothers came, are nevertheless not deemed to be socially equal 
to the members of thmr father's class. Tbe same rule applies to 
the other classes in descending order; each may take wives from the 
group below it. The principle of this rule is the same as that 
followed by Manu in laying down the matrimonial relations of the 
four original castes, and in its earliest form it seems to have gone 
the full length of forl^ding a woman of a higher group to many a 
man of a lower group. It is important, however, to notice that in 
Bih&r the rule is now much less stringent and rigid than in Bengal. 
Although it is admitted to be the right thing for a girl to mony 
within her own group or in a higher group, it is not absolutely 
obligatory for her to do so, and cases do occur in which a girl of a 
higher class marries a man of a bwer class in consideration of a 
substantial bride-price being paid to her parents. The oomparaF 
tive laxity of BihAr practice in this icspcct may be due partly to the 
character of the people, and partly to the fact that caste observances 
in that part of the country have never been laid down by a superior 
authority, such as Ball&l Sen, but have been settled by the pe(^le 
titemselves at regular meetings held with that object. It is well 
known that the leading members of the Maithila sub-caste with 
their Pandits, their genealogists, and their marriage brokers, come 
together in many places in Tirhfit for the purpose of settling dis- 
puted questions of caste custom and of arranging marriages. A 
community which has five hypergamons classes and a double series 
of exogamouB groups, one based on locality and the other on mythical 
ancestry, and at the same time attaches great importance to parity 
of blood, may well find it necessary to take stock of its arrangements 
from time to time and to see whether the rules are heing obeyed. 

8. “ Amongthe Maithila Brfthmans of BihAr, as among ^ Ku- 
fins of Bengal, the bride-price familiar to stndents of early traditi on 
has given place to the bridegroom-price, which hypetgamy tends 
necessarily to develop. Polygamy, formerly diatacteristie of the 
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Bengal Kulin, ie practised in Bih&r in muoh the same form hy the 
Bihauwa or ‘ vendor \ a class of Maithila Br&hmans who derive 
their name from the practice of selling themselves^ or more rarely 
their minor sons^ to the daughters of the lower groups of the series 
given above. Usually the Bikauwas belong to the Jog and Panji- 
baddh classes^ and comparatively few of them are found among the 
Srotiya and NSgar groups. Some have as many as foiiiy or fifty 
wives, who live with their own parents and are visited at intervals 
by their husbands. Bikauwa Brfthmans who have married into the 
lower classes are not received on equal terms by the members of their 
own class^ but the women whom they many consider themselves 
raised by the alliance. The price paid for a Bikauwa wies accord- 
ing to the class to which he belongs and the means of the family of 
the girl whom he is to marry. It may be as little as twenty rupees ; 
it has been known to rise as high as six thousand rupees. 

4. The Census shows that the males bear a considerable dispro- 
portion to the females— 816 to 516— though, of course, they do not 
practise infanticide. 


DUfribution of M'nthiU Bi dimanH according fo the Cenewe of 180 1. 


Namber. 
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Xajhw4r, Kinjlii, Oond X%jhw&r, aa abotigiaal tribe ci 
Dravidian ori^ foond in tbe hiU country ot South Mirsapor.— The 
word Mfinjhi ot Majhw&r (Sanskrit wadAy«ss‘* in the middle, mid> 
most'') means 'Meader" or “headman, " and is commonly used 
among the Santfils and Mundas in this sense.* The uanw> Qond, 
according to Mr. Hislop,* is the same word as Ehfind, and Kondn in 
Telega meaning “ moantun, " the term Gond is equivalent to *' hill 
people. " 

2. Their appearance is of the ordinary Gond type. They answer 
to the description given by Captain Forqrth * 
of the aboriginee of the Central Indian High- 
lands Entirely naked^ with the exception of a very dingy, and 
often terribly scanty, strip of cloth round the middle, there was no 
difficulty in detecting the points that mark the aborigines. Th^ 
were all of low stature, the Korkus perhaps averaging an inch or two 
higher than the Oonds, who seldom exceed 5 feet 2 inches : the colour, 
generally, a vci*y dark brown, almost black in many individuals, 
though never reaching the sooty blackness of the Negro. Among 
the Gonds a lighter brown tint was not uncommon. In feature 
both races are almost identical : the face being flat, forehead low, 
nose flat on the bridge, with open protuberant nostrils ; lips heavy 
and large, but the jaw usually well formed and not prominent like 
that of the Negro, the hair on the face generally veiy scanty, but 
made up for by a bushy shock of straight black hair. In formth^ 
are generally well made, muscular about the shoulders and thighs, 
with lean, sinewy forearm and lower leg. The expression of face is 
rather stolid though good humoured. Some of the younger men 
might almost be called handsome — of the thin pattern, — but the elders 
have generally a coarse, weather-beaten aspect, which is not attrac- 
tive. All the men present carried little axes, without which they 
never stir into the forest, and many had spears besides. ** This 
fadrly represents the Mirzapur M&njhis, who have broader heads and 
coarser-made noses than the Eols or Fankas. Among the Mftnjhis, 
the nose is particularly wide at the base and narrows to a pointed 
tip. Thrir height is rather greater than that of the Central Indian 


1 Daltoo, DeecHpUve Bthnology^ 208 ; Biiley. THbei and Coitei qf BengiUt H, 101 ; 
Ball, JwngU Life, 34. The IttDjhip do not eppesr in the Inst Oensns liet and were 
possibly dassed as Oonds or KharwSrs— number 16,202 in Dndhi, 2^7S7 in 
Agorl, and 2,816 in Sinsfawli of the Miriapnr District. 

9 Fopers fulatiny to Ahonginal ZWtet, 4 
^BigUandi of Oenifal India, 125 . 
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Qooila. The emage ie about 6 feet 4 inehe^ but aoniaaM aa 
M 6 feet 6 inehea. Like other aavagee^ thqr fail to appieoiaite, 
what lain our eyes, the higher type of Aryan bmtj. Thu ninfcKitig 
of the Minsapur Miujhia ia muoh anpeiior in amount and quality 
to that of the Central Indian Gonda. 

8. The M&ujhia of South Mirzapnr are divided into five ex* 

TiiM t ill,- ogamouB Bub-diviaionB, each of which indudea 
a number of totamiaHo aepta. Each, of 
theae endogamona aub-diviaiona ia named from the leading eept. 
They aay that there wae onoe a Oond who had five aon^ from 
whom theae aub-diviaiona are deaoended. Many of theae aub- 
diviaiona and aepta oan be identified with thoee now Ariatiny 
among the Gonda and other Dravidian raoea. The five axoga- 
mouB Bub-diviaione are Poiya, Tekftm or Tdona, Marfti, 
or Waiha, and Olku. The Poiya, which ia a aept of the Bengal 
Gond^* ineludea five aeotione : Markftm, Poiya, Kuaro, Neti, 
Sirao. The Pmya are said to take their from the pawai 
tree, out of a leaf of which they believe thmnaelveB to have been 
bom, and which they will not out or bum. The Euaro ia alao 
a Gondiaept in Bengal and the Central Provinoea.* The 
MarltAm is alao a aub-dividon of the Agariyaa. The word meana 
** a tortoiae,*' which thia aept will not kill or eat. It alao 
appeara among the Gonda of the Central Provinoea.* The other 
aepta of thia eub-diviaion have not been identified, but are 
probably both Gondi and of totemeatic origin. The aecond aub- 
diviaion ineludea the Tekfim or Tdona, Marpaohi, Netdm, Poafm, 
Kariyfim, Sindrdm, Kor&m, Oima, Dadfiiohi, Eo&iohi, Ulangwati, 
and Kfirgoti. Many of theae are both Gondi and totemiatio, aa 
will, probably on further enquiry in the Central Indian hilla, be 
found to be the caaewith all. Tbua Tek&m ie a Gond aept.* 
Marpaohi ia poaaibly equivalent to the Narpaohi of Mr. Hialop.* 
Natftm or Nut&m ia a Gond aept derived from a word mwming 
"tortem," which ia the totem.* Poalm ia poanbly derived from 

' WaatanuffoL BUiory €if Human Marriaga, 267. 

*BMa 7 . Ttibu and Oaataa, 11. Afp. 64. 

>Biil 0 y THb§t and Ca$tes, 11« App. 54$ Hlslop, Pap 0 i% App, p. ii. 

4 Hidopa Paf€ff, App. ii; Oantral Provinces Oaeetteer, 278. 

I Bidopa Papersy Appa ii ; Central Provinces Qassttesrp 188. 873. 

•LoovUa 

7CenML Provinces QassiUsr, 188 ; Bidty, Trihes atsi QasUsp II, App. 54; Hi*- 
lop, lot cii. 
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the Gond pnin or ** and is s sept among the Mnndaa of 
Bengal.* Similarly, the Sindrftm apparent^ take their name 
from 8i»dra, '*a lizard,*' which ia recordedaa a Kolami wotdin Mr. 
Hislop'a TooabnlarieB. Dadiichi ia poaaibly eqvivalent to the 
Dadave of Mr. Hialop’a libt.* Eofiiohi ia probably the Kowa or 
Kawftishi (rf the Central Provinces,* and may be ommaotad with 
Koa, a " silk cccoon,” which gives its name to one of the Honda 
aqrtn.* In the third or Marii snb-division the septs are 8<nytm 
or Soima, Sarotiya, Pandam, Karpd, Kossenga, Pnrkela, Masitm, 
Armor, Arpatti, and Kdrpatti. Many of tiiese, and probably all, are 
both Qondi and totemistio. Thos Marii reminds ns of the Marini 
or Marftwi Gond snb-divisions in the Central Provinces, as well as of 
the tribe of Mftri Gonds, and may be connected with the Gondi 
Mira, “a tree,” which appears in Mr. Hislop's vooabnlaiy.* 
Sarota^ again, is a Gond sept.' Soiyftm or Soima, a title possibly 
connected with tlm Suiya Inrd, which is held in high respect and 
used as a predictor of omens by all these allied races, is a sept of 
Bft] Gonds in the Central Provinces and among the Ehatwftrs, 
Bediyas, and Mundas of Bengal.* Again, Fandarim, a Central 
Provinces Gond sept, and Pinru, a totemistic Lohir sept in Chota 
Nigpor, remind ns of the Pandaro of the M&njhiB.* Eatsenga, 
Masrim, and Armor must also be closely connected with the Gond 
septs of Eursenga, Meer&m, and Aimor.' In the fourth or 
Waika sub-division the septs are nine in number ; Waika, Eorlm, 
Armu, F&wald, ddchlm, Walariya, Otd, Urrd, and Sal&m. Of these 
the Eorftm, Waika, Armu, Pdwale, ChfehAm, Otd, Urrd, and SaUm 
are undoubtedly analogous to the EolAm, Wniksy Chichain, Watti, 
Wurd, and Salim of the Central Provinoes Gonds.*' The Eorlm 
s^t again appears among the Gonds of Sargpija and Urilr among 
the Bengal Eharvlrs.** In the fifth and last sub-divisioa^ the 
septs are Olku, Port!, Edroho, Elmro, Summr, Jaitha, and Slhjad. 


1 Bulayf loe. ciU PumI ii ftppurentlj our EngUih Piimj. 

Sloe. 4. 

s Oeniral Prowneeg QoMttewr, 188. 189. 
loe. cit., II» 106. 

^ Owirdl ProvineeM 187» 188, 189 ; Hiilop, Pagperit 7* 

•Hiilopt loe. eil., App, I; Oenlrol Provincei GMetUn-, 878. 

7 Coitiral Prowneeg tfoselleer, 189 ; Bliley loc. eil., II, App. 8 : 79. App. 108. 

« Hiilop, loc. cU.f App. II; Bliley, loc. ctt., II, App. 95. 

• (kidralPrpvii^m OlfatettMr, 187, 188, 189, 878. Armor appiui to gbi Its mun#, 
|o tbe towB of Annori in the Ghlada Dutrlot. 

»a«Meioer. 873, 187, 188, 189 ; Hidop, 10, 11. App.; 40, App. ii. 
tt Dilton, SthnQlogy, 878, Biil^, loc. ril., II, 79. 
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Of these Korcho is oertainly a Goad sept/ and Portd is most 
probably identioal with the Farthi of the Hoe and the Porti of the 
Mnndae, among whom it is said to mean a crocodile.* The septs 
of Snmer, Jaitha, and Siiijad wonld appear to mark Hindu infloenoOf 
if they respectively imply a connection with the holy mountain of 
MerU| the Hindu Jetiia or superior/' and Sfihjaddi or " the dee» 
cendante of the banker." 


4. lergo number of these totemii^o eqtts still retain traditions 

XrT,i;i- „T emigration from tho Western hills from 

Jabalpur and the head-waters of the Son and 
Narbada rivers. They represent themselves as having come from a 
series of forts {jjarh), which can be recognised along the line of the 
Western Yindhjran and Kaimur ranges. Thus, they are agreed 
that of the five brothers, Marti was the greatest and ruled in 
Maodlagarh or Mandlai, which was a noted Gond fortress.* So the 
Marpaohi came from Strangarh in Sambalpur ; the Nettm from 
Sonagarh, which may be Sonagion, in Wardha; the Sarota from 
Gfirhagarh, which is possibly Ghtrha, in Jabalpur ; the Korcho from 
Phuljhargarh in Sambalpur ; the Urrfi from Jhanjhnagargarh, of 
which Jh&nsigarh, or the fort of Jhtnsi, is a variant ; the Oima from 
Mamagarh, which may be Mtru, in Bilftspur ; the Portd from 
B&^tarh in Sambalpur; the Poiya from Patnagarb in Sambalpur ; 
the Kari 3 rftm from Khairagarh in Chhattisgarh ; the Postm from 
Uj jaingarh in Gw&lior ; the Tekam from L&njigarh in Bfilaghftt ; 
and the Armu from Ch&ndagarh, the head-quarters of the district 
of that name. Search has hitherto failed to identify Bil&rogarh, 
the head-quarters of the Korftm, Dantogarh of the Markfim, Moha> 
ragarh of the Knsro, Chinwilgarh of the Armor, and Saidagarh of 
the Arpatti ; but they are all doubtless to be found somewhere along 
the Western hills in Biwa or the Central Provinces. 

6. Bendes tho evidence from the names of the septs, there is 
ample {nroof that the basis of the tribal organi- 
Tetemum. zation is totemistio. Thus th^ have a legend 

fW. the five ancestors of the sub-divirions onoe crossed a river on 
the way to a feast, and three of them returned on a raft. Mean- 
while the river rose, and the other two brothers were unable to 
cross, whenn tortmse {kaekkua) took them up on its back and ferried 


Totomitm. 


I Opdital ProvincM Qauettwr, 273. 

•OaltoB. fee. eU.. ISS; JUdar. fee. cti, II, 107! 

*Omtral fwvivw Oauttetr, 191,286t Daltan, fee. ett., 275. 
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them OYer. These two men were the ancestors of the Poiya and 
Tek&m subnliTisionSj which to this day worship the tortoise, and 
will not injure or kill it* 

6. Th^ fix the date of their emigration into the Mirzapur Par- 

Emigratio&. Dudhi and Singrauli, and the native 

state of Sarguja, at about ten generations ago* 
They maintain their connection with their native land by occa- 
sional pilgrimages to shrines at S&ranggarh and Maruagarh. 
They have a legend that when BAmcbandra broke the famous bow at 
the coui't of Janaka, King of Yideha, in Mithila, its pieces fell in 
four places, to the site of one of which, on the banks of the Narbada, 
they still resort for pilgrimage. The Gond connection is again 
kept up by the common worship of the national deities Bdrha Deo 
or Ningo, and his attendant Bfighiya. Thqr say that there is a 
temple and images of these tribal gods at their place of pilgrimage 
on the Narbada. Here, in the land of their wanderings, Ningo 
resides, either in the common village shrine {Deo//dr), or in some 
ancitmt sdl tree, which no Mdnjhi will cut or injure. 

7. The totemistic septs already named are exogamous. No one 
can many in his own sept or Kuri, but it is 
obvious that this rule fails to prevent the 

marriage of near of kin, and so the more advanced membeiB of the 
tribe have begun to reinforce it with the standard formula — eAaciera, 
mamera, pkuphera, maasera, which bars the lino of the paternal 
uncle, maternal uncle, paternal aunt, and maternal aunt : but the 
more primitive Manjhis adhere to the old Gond rule^ by which first- 
coubins, provided they are not the offspring of two sisters, by pre- 
ference intermarry, and it is a taunt against them that, in defiance of 
Hindu custom, a man is not debarred from joking {diUagi) with the 
daughter of his own daughter. 

8. Hypergamy so far prevails that the Poiya sept will not 

intermarry or eat with the Sai*ota, whom they 
Hypergamy. consider inferior to themselves. They explain 
this by a curious legend which recnklls the time when the tribe lived 
by hunting. A man of the Poiya sept had a hound which he 
prized BO much that he used to feed it every day out of a new 
earthen vessel. One day a man of the Sarota sept ashed him for 


Buies of exogamy. 


1 For this rule among the real Gonds see Cenfrol Proeinoss GassMssr, 176 ; For 
syth, BighlwiUU of Central India, 166. The oortooi is solorsol to by Westormaik 
Htaioryof Human Marriage, 2S7, and Lnhhook, Origin ef OMUaatumf ItA* 

VoL. 111. 2 D 
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the loan of the dog, end when the animal was pat in his charge, 
oontroiy to the injnnotions of its master, he led it upon soraps, and 
the animal went mad. The Fo^a was so angry that he seised the 
Satota, and, harnessing him to a plough, made him drag it through 
a field. Sinoe then the Poiyas have taken an oath not to eat with 
or intermarry with a Sarota, heoause they are no better than oxen. 

9. Thqr have a tribal oounoi] {panekdfat) at which every house* 
, „ holder has a seat, lliis aseemblee on oooa* 

sions when the brotherhood oolleot for mar« 
riages or funerals. When any caste matter, such as cases regarding 
marriage, adultery, eating rtith inferior castes, etc., has to be decided, 
the meeting is convened through the Patftri or tribal priest. At 
each meeting the oldest or most respectable member present is 
appointed chairman {tarpaneh or gdnwka ) . Offences against morality 
are punished by excommunication, which may be for as long as 
twelve years. Bestoration to caste can only be effected by feeding 
the clansmen on goat’s fiesh and rioe. The number of dinners to be 
gnea depends on the gravity of the offence. Disobedience to the 
orders of the council involves summary excommunication, and the 
offender has to pay a mon^ fine in addition to giving a tribal 
dinner. Young men, if convicted of an offence, receive a shoe-beat- 
ing under sentence of the caste tribunal. Witnesses in tbe case 
must belong to the caste. No oath is administered, but perjury 
before the council involves excommunication. When a man keqis 
an unmarried woman, or a woman intrigues with an unmarried 
man, the penalty of excommunication is rigidly enforced, and they 
can be restored only on payment of the fine and providing a dinner 
for the clansmen. In such cases if a man, through poverty or 
wilfulness, refuses to accept the orders of the connml, and illegitimate 
children are bom to him, their parents are unable to get them 
married in the tribe. In order to avoid this, the children often 
themselves pay the tribal fine and get their parents married in 
their old age. The marriage ceremony is performed in the usual 
way, they are restored to caste, and thtir children can be married 
in the tribe. If the illegitimate child happen to be a daughter, bhe 
of course cannot find the cost of 'getting her parents married and 
restored to caste. But her father’s brother, or his son, is permitted 
to take her into hie family and get her married in the r^pilar way. 
She then obtains full rank in the tribe, but she is not allowed to 
visit her parents or eat in their house. 
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10. At long at the oaoditioiit of axogamj an ohaemd, varia^ 
tiont in toeial potition, dittanoa ti mUtBO^ 
or difistenoet in nUgioot praotkse or oeetqn* 
turn an not a har to marriage. But it it ettential that tibiiT' 
tkoold geneiallj obterre the tame idigion. Tbcj have not the 
dietinot torvivalt of marriage hy oaptnn at found — the 
regular Gtmdt but connected with tbit it a epedal oenmony of 
€ 0 n/arreaiio, by which the bride it not tllowtd to enter the hoote of 
her hutband until he and the tit outride and join in eating rice milh t 
and boiled rice. As with the regfular Qond% monogamy it the 
general rule ;* and, among ordinary people, only one wife it taken, 
unleea aha happene to be barren, when, at it nraal among aavage 
meet,* a aecond woman it taken in marriage. But there iff, amon g 
the better clast of Miajhit, no prejudice againat polygamy ; in fact 
it is considered respectable. The women do considerable field or 
other work, and hence their services are valued. There it a "»»" at 
present in Dudhi who hae seven wives. When there are more 
wives than one, tii^ always live amicably together, bsoante the 
more wives a man has the easier they get through the severe labour 
whioh fails to their lot.* The rights of the senior wife are always 
respected : the rules the hooediold, and is treated with considenir 
tionat aerial meetings. Concubines are allowed in aomo plaoet, 
but the general feeling is against the praotioe. Polyandry is abso- 
lutely forludden, and even the idea it ooniidered most r^ulrivo. 
Unmarried girls are allowed considerable liberty, and tend oattle, and 
run about the village, and visit the houses of clansmen. Intertribal 
immorality is lightly punished. The father of the girl or her 
paramour, if he can afford it, has to pay a fine of two maunds of 
iodo millet and a feed of boUed rice and goat's flesh to therianemmi. 
Then the girl is made over by a sort of informal marriage to her 
lover, and both are admitted to full caste rights. But, if she ia 
detected in an intrigue with a man of another caste, 'riie is perma- 
nently excommnnioated, and she can go and live with her paramour 
as his cononlnne if his tribesmen will allow it, or settle down apart 
from her family, and make her living as beet she can. 


'Hidop, lte.eU., 11. 

* Central Provtnew Cceetteer, 106, S78. 

I WestsmiMk, loe. eU., 488. 

ssf« — W—tatmurkf lee, tff- 401. <08. 405. 498 1 Istownssa, BwhiMpn sf 
Xurriage, 180, eq . ; Bpramr, Prin^plM o/ fioeMegy, 1, 057. 
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11. It is characteristic of the M&njhisi like all Gonds,* that 

ibnhMnrdi * riM marriage is not the rule. Like all 

* savages^ maturity comes at an early age .• 
The usual age is sixteen for males and twelve for girls. There is 
no trace of the Gond custom of taking omens to determine the 
expediency of a match.* The negotiations are carried out by the 
PatArii or tribal priestj and by preference the moonlight fortnight 
of the month is selected for the purpose. After the Pat&ri has 
selected the girl^ the bridegroom^s friends visit her house, and inspect 
her carefully to satisfy themselves that she has no mental or bodily 
defect. The consent of the parents on both sides is essential, and 
it is only in very exceptional cases that the parties exercise any 
right of choice. 

12. When the bridegroom is poor^ the arrangement sometimes 

^ takes the form of what is known to Ethno- 

Besiift mmiAgo. 

logists as the Beena marriage, in which the 
bridegroom serves her father a certain number of years for his 
bride. This is known as ^Hhe son-in-law-at-home 
The practice is veiy common among Gonds and the allied tribes 
like the Kurkus.* Wliile undergoing his period of probation, the 
youth is carefully excluded from the socieiy of his future bride and 
lives in an outhouse apart from the family. The practice, which 
necessarily implies poverty on both sides, involves some social 
discredit. But, so far as it exists in combination with intertribal 
license, it tends to check polygamy.* 

18. When the preliminary marriage arrangements are complete, 
the bridegroom’s friends take some cakes 
{pin) to the bride’e house. The olansmen 
xerident in the village are summoned. Then the two fathers jmt their 
hands together, and a leaf platter (dauno) full of liquor* is placed 
into the hands of each : these vesads th^ exchange, and then get 

^ Hillop, loe. eiLt 8. 

*8penoer, PrineipUi of Sociology, 1, 51. 

■Hillop, loe. HU, 18. 

^Hidop, loe. etl., 86 ; Central Provinea Gatetteer, 48, 277 ; Dilton, Ethnology, 
41,47 ; Bbening, Caetes, II, 802. . 

■ On this lee Weitermark. loe. HU, 4^. 

■ThuuneonitomprevailB among tbeBhthi of the Western hills. When the bride 
prioe is settlSd, the father f f theboy makes a onp of leafes of the DhAk tree, idaoing 
it on the top of thegAora of liqnor,and pnts inside it two annss* worth of copper coin. 
The girl's brother, or some other relation, then takes the coin and tnms the onp of 
leayes upside down. The betrothal is thon eompldle, and nothing remains but to 
drink the li4uor, whioh is done on the spot.— ilcgpiiMSa GTassltssr, I, 118. 
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The bride pzioe. 


vp and bow to eaob other and say “ Hul, maniaga couneotiont ** 
{Samdii fuidrt), ISien the danamen present oonaaine the oakea 
and liquor, and the betrothal is finally settled. 

14. It ie an interesting featore in Mftnjhi weddings, possibly oon« 

nested wildi descent in the female line, that 
the maternal uncle of the bride presents her 
before marriage with a suit of clothes. Simi* 
larly the bridegroom^s matenud uncle gives him a money present. 
These gifts are known the q>ecial name of “dowry*' {daija). 
When the marriage is over, the boy's father gives hie son's maternal 
uncle a present : among poor people, a calf is given ; among rich 
people a bu&lo. He gives nothing to the maternal uncle of the 
bride. This present is known as the " dismissal gift " {biddij. 

15. It is characteristic of ail Gonds that the bride is purchased, 
and the price consists of sndi things as are 
necessary for feeding the guests invited to 

the marriage.^ Among the hlanjhis of Mirzapur, the price paid 
by the boy's father to the father of the girl consists of three 
maunds of rice, a goat, and two loin-cloths, or sheets {dkoti, tdri)t 
one for the bride, and one for her mother. He also sends an 
earthen pot [iunda) full of cakes {pdri), and five rupees in cash : 
this sum, it is understood, will be expended in purchasing cooking 
vessels, which are to be given as a dowry by her fisther to the bride. 

16. The bridegroom, when he starts to fetch his bride goes 
dressed in white clothes ; coloured garments 
arc forbidden. Before he starts, his mother 

does the paraeUan, or “wave ceremony," 
by moving over his head a rice-poundef and a tray contuning a 
lighted lamp, in order to bring good luck. Before the prooesoon 
starts, his mother sits down and suckles the boy -at her Ineast. 
This is apparently a qrmbolical recognition of matermty.* The 
loidegroom diould be conveyed in the procesrion dther on horse* 
bade or in a large cot litter known as “ the ship " {faidt). Not 
long ago a M&njhi in South Mi^pnr was exco mmun i c ated because 
he had his son taken to be married in a palanquin {fdli^. When 
the prooesnon arrives at tiie girl's village they are eeeorted to their 
halting>plaoe (fsewisss), whidt is generally an enoloBed qpaoe 


The mairiase pneaa* 


I Hitlop fee. «U., 18; Cnitral Pwe i sew Oawtfeer, 186. 

*The MOM eostoBi premia samg ethsr nme toesasaf adaptfea.-Iiabbaek 
Orip«s V OfeWMifea, 87. 
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aalToimded witb bamboo hnrdlea, under some trees in the neigh- 
bonrhood, Vtota. there the bridegroorn’e £atiier sende the bride a 
ulver necklet {kannli) and armlet which ehe wean at the 

marriage. 

17. On the day th^ arrive, the bridegroom’s party are not 
j, . . . fodj—areminisoense of marriage capture. 

****** **'^ "**' Another indication of this is that when the 

bride and bridegroom are taken to the retiring*room {koiabat) after the 
marriage, the doorisblockedby the wife of the bride’s brother, who 
will not admit them until she reoeiveB a present. The marriage oere« 
mony takes place in a nuptial shed (mdnro) erected in the courtyard 
of the bride's house, where the ceremony, such as it is, is performed 
the Flattri, or trihal priest. The Baiga, or aboriginal devil priest, 
has the special duty of planting the first pole of the marriage shed, 
firfthmans have nothing to do with the business, except that in some 
of the more advanced families they are now asked to fix the lucky 
time (»a‘ai). The poet of the best nun is taken by the aster's 
husband of the bridegroom, who is known as the loia»a, or *' looker 
on.” His buonees is to lift the boy off the cot on which be sits 
in state and place Mm on the marriage litter. He has also to see 
that he is provided with a black bead and a silver necklace roond 
his neck, to save him from the Evil eye. Meanwhile, after the 
arrival of the bridegroom's procession, the Fhtdri makes a square 
(ehoHi) in the courtyard with lines of barley flonr, and when the 
lucky moment arrives, the bridegroom and his friends march in 
with songs and boating of drums. In the centre of the square the 
boy's fother solemnly plants a spear, an obvious survival of marriage 
by capture. The beet man then escorts the bridegroom into the 
enclosure, waving a fan over bis head, to guard him from the spirils 
of evil, which are particularly dangerous at such an important 
orisiB in the life of the b(^. Here the girl's female relations bar 
his entry and will not admit him until thqr receive a present. The 
Mide is then brought out from the inner room, and they both sit, 
facing East, on rude mats made ^ the leaves dt the $dl tree {thwrea 
robutta). The best man fastens the clothes of the pair in a knot, 
inade which axe tied up a cqtper piee and a piece of betri-nnt, 
.< Thia dene, the Fat&ri makes the pair revolve five tunes round the 
spear in the course of the sun, the bridegroom marching in front, 
followed by the bride, who rests her hands <&i his ahouMers. After 
this the girl is formAlly made over by a rude hangMdn ceremony 
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to the bridegroom^B father. Her &ther asks: Will, you receive 
her ? and the answer ia : I have received her with pleasniet'^ On 
this both the .fathers-in-law (tesi^At) embraee. Next the pair are 
again seated on the matSi and the bridegroom’s drinking^vessol is 
placed before the bride and her’s before him. Each drinks out of 
the cup of the other. Then the boy’s father presents a new suit 
of clothes to each of the senior women of the bride’s family^ and h er 
mother or grandmother washes the feet of the married pair, and 
makes a mark on the spear with some rice and curds, which 
are subsequently olEered to Sdraj N&r&yan. Next she marks the 
foreheads of the pair with curds and rice, and the same ceremony 
is rq>eated hy the father of the bride; after which the bride- 
groom smears the nose, forehead, and hair parting of the girl with 
red lead (siWar), and this is the binding part of the oeremony. 
The bride’s father on this presents the bridegroom with a oow ealf. 

18 . After marriage the married pair are taken into an 

room known as the kokabar^ the walls of 

Oerainon^^f ^ ths are decorated with rude figures of birds 

and animals, which were once probably tribal 
totems, but the meaning of the custom has now been forgotten. 
This ceremony points to the original habit of immediate consumma- 
tion of marriage, as even now appears to be the habit among ruder 
allied tribes like the Orftons.^ Now-a-days, among the Minjhis, all 
that is done is that the bride and bridegroom eat together, the boy’s 
crown {maur) is removed, and he has to submit to a number of 
coarse practicd jokes on the part of the female * relations of the 
bride. This over, the bridegroom retires and joins his friends out- 
side the village. The marriage always takes place at night, and 
next day the bridegroom and his friends are summoned to the 
marriage feast. The invitation is conveyed by the Patftri, who 
takes a brass vessel containing a little rice, water, and a 

mango leaf, to the halting-place of the procession. He stands with 
the lota in his And before the bridegroom’s f^her, and humbly 
asks him to come to the feast. 


iBaHon, 2S8. The oeremoov forms thsrabjsetof a good Bihir 

prorerb if atinoa feoi bdi na pdchtr, htMbafMaKok ki thaoMt ^No ons 
spssko to her in tbs nnptinl shed (wbers til bsTS egrsos)^ bat sbs bUdms tbs treat- 
ment of the bridegioom’s aunt in the Itohdbar iwben only the nesr reUtlTes of the 
bride and bridegroom are allowed).*’- Christian, Bihar Proeertf, 40. 
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The eooqitaiioe of ihe invitetion is notified hj his tombing the 
Ma with Us hand. After this the invitetion is oonT^ed in 
the same way to the relatione and clansmen constitating the 
bridegroom’s party. As they goto the bride’s house, th^ ate 
accompanied by a Chamfir or Ghasiya beating a drum. When thqr 
sit down to eat, the bridegroom and best man refuse to touch the 
food until the bride’s father gives them a present. 

19. Next day they return home. If, as is nsually the case, the 
bride is nubile, she goes home at once with 
^ husband j if she is not nubile, there is a 
second (fauna ceremony in the third or fifth 
year after the marriage. As she is being dismissed with her hus- 
band, the Patftri repeats some vei'ses ; and pdn and betel are distri- 
buted. Wnien she arrives at her husband’s houses his mother and 
female relatives wave over her head a brass tray containing alighted 
lamp. On this tray, round the lamp, are placed little balls of flour 
and cowdung. They also wave over hm* head the chum stick 
(mathni). In this ceremony the lamp is usually made of iron, as a 
protection against evil spirits. After this, the bride enters the house, 
and the women sing songs of joy. She and her husband are next 
rubbed vnth <nl and turmeric, and they are made to walk round 
the central pole of the marriage shed (which is erected at the house 
of the bridegroom as well as at that of the bride) five times. 
Near it are placed some pieces of iron to ward off evil spirits, 
and a jar full of water as an emblem of prosperity. There also is 
prepared a retiring-room {ioiaiar), into which the married pair 
aie taken, and given curds and coarse sugar to eat. Next, the 
biidegroom's mother and her women friends go to some neigh- 
bouring tank, whioh is pointed out ly the village Saiga. There 
they coQeot some earth in the folds of their loin-cloths, and, bringing 
it home in a basket, put it in the marriage shed, near where the spear 
is fixed up. This is kuown as ** the lucky earth ” (matmanfara).^ 
On this th^ place two jars {ghara) full of water. Near these is 
placed a vessel containing a mixture of oil and turmeric. The 
bridegroom is then bathed ly the women, and his body is tondied 
five times with ml and turmeric. Up to this time the bride and 

1 Among (other menial oaetee the *'lii6kj earttl' leemB to be ooHeoted 
beewiM fnwi it the flxeplaoe (eh4tha}« on whidi the wedding OMt ii eooked» ig 
mnda* 
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bridegroom wear white olothee : them ore now rqtlooed bgr ookMred 
gormenta. The dothes of the pair ate knotted together again^ and 
they walk ronnd the epear five times as before. The bridegroom^s 
father and mother mark the foreheads of the pair with cords and 
rice flour, and the bride washes the feet of her father-in-law in token 
of submission to him : in return for this, he gives her a present 
{neochidwat). Then ihe father of the bridegroom calls out in the 
presenoe of the clansmen : ** I have now done my duty in getting 
them married. Let them work for thdr living. If th^ reqieot 
me, let them give me a drink of water in my old age. I have done 
my duty,*' 

20. Then follow two ceremonies which are understood to bring 

. good luck to the married pair. They sit 

Fiiiftl odmnonioie • • « * » 

down Bide by side^ and five little piles of dxy 

rice are placed on a curry etone. The bridegroom graeps^the bride's 

foot and with it knocks down each of the piles^ one after the other. 

This is known as Kuri dhakelwina. The people explain it to mean 

that the bride is now mistress of the houBen^ Then follows a ouriods 

emblematical ceremony. A wooden measure, which usually contains 

about two pounds, is filled with rice. The bride and bridegroom hold 

their hands open under it, the boy's hands above and the girl's below : 

the rice is then gradually poured into tb(‘ir hands from the measure. 

It is then collected and replaced, and if the measure fail again to 

hold all the rice, it is a lucky omen. 

This is, of course, generally arranged by the simple precaution 
of crushing the rice down into the measure as it is being filled 
before the ceremony.^ When these ceremonies are concluded, the 
bride and some of the women take the sacred water-pot (haUd) and 
convqr it to a neighbouring stream, into whidi it is thrown. 

21. Next follows the worship of Dulha Deo, the Gond god of 

marriages. He is the deified bridegroom: his 
legends arenow vague and uncertain, but in 
all of them there is an echo of some terrible 
tragedy of the olden time which has deeply impressed these primi- 
tive races. A bride and bridegroom on their way home are said to 

1 A sinular oeremon j is desoribad hj Dalton (IPt Anolosy, 284) siaoBt ths Knrs 
or Hiiisii. 

ftThiaonatomof wsigUng is olM»r?«d by the Knrkos of Hoahansibld, wbo nse 
it asaaomontodstsniiiiMtbo pxospootaof the Inirresk--^)* A. BUiott, aaai^ 
Itflspor^ p. 257. 
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hm baen killed Iqr BghtniBg, or fai eome otiher e am e e li i e rol way, and 
tile bridegrooiQ nov lives in the stars and has beeome a god of the 
honsehold and marriages. The time for his worship is in tiie 
middle of sommer. He has no shrine, bat some tdl tree {tkvrm 
rtdutta) in the jangle is marked out the Baiga as his haldtation, 
and at its foot a goat is saorifioed in his honour. Whenever this 
tree falls, the Baiga sits there h>r some time and works himself np 
into a state of religious frenzy, when he walks blindly on and 
toaohes another tree which replaces the ancient shrine. At marriages, 
two short sticks of tdl wood are fixed in the ground beneath the 
marriage shed. On these the Pat&ri puts the wooden rioe>measare 
which has been used in the ceremony already described. After the 
marriage is over, the sticks ai-e taken up and fixed in the floor of the 
family cookhouse, where th^ are kept with the similar sticks used 
in all previous marriages in the family, and worshipped at all 
subsequent marriages in honour of Dulha Deo. 

22. After the bride is formally introduced into the family of 
The oeremony of ran- l^^^band, she remains there for five days, 

fitmatto. then mtums home to her father, return- 

ing to her husband after such an interval as may be found con- 
venient.^ When tile first comes to her husband, the clansmen assem- 
ble, and a ceremony analogous to the confurreatto of the Romans 
is carried out. She first touches all the family cooking-vessels, and 
cooks for the tribesmen. 

23. The binding part of the marriage ceremony is understood 
portion of the to be the marking of the foreheads of the pair 

Mtwnony of manuKO. parents of the bridegroom. After 

the betrothal, the engagement may be annulled ; but once this mark 
(ffia) is made, the marriage is irrevocable. This, the regular form 
of the marriage, is known as eiariauwa, or the offering," because 
the bride is offered to the bridegroom by her fitther. 

24. Widow marriage by the form known as tagdi is freely 

allowed. The levirate is practised under the 

WBawminisge- restri^on that the younger brother 

has the first claim to the widow of his elder brother, but the elder 

1 XUb may a laryival of the general cnetum by which the bride and bride- 
groom are debamd from interoonree and obliged to dleet leorefly lor aome time 
titar marriage. See inetanoea gi?ea by Lnbbook, (Mgin o/ CieiU«grioa» 81 ; 
Weetermarki Hiitory of Human Marriage, 151. 
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brother CBOHot take the widow cl hie younger brother,^ Uthe 
younger brother doee not care to marry the widow, she can be 
married by an outeider, and, as a mle, all widows, ezoqit those 
suffering from any serious physical or mental defect, are married 
again either to their bmther-in-law or to a stranger. In the levi- 
tate the only ceremony is the announcement of the fact to the 
clansmen and a feast to the near relationB, if the parties can afford 
it. When a stranger desires to take over a widow, ho sends to her 
friends one or two maunds of rice, a thread faraoelet [pakauneki), 
a pair of ear ornaments made of palm leaf {tarAi), and one or two 
sheets. The woman is dressed in these, and in the presence of the 
clansmen each pours some sesamum oil over the head of the other. 
He then brings her home and gives a tribal feast. An outsider 
marrying a widow has to pay back to the younger brother of the 
deceased husband the sum of twelve rupees, which is supposed to be 
equivalent of the bride price originally paid for her. This, or some 
smaller sum proportionate to the means of the widow^s second hus- 
band, is always awarded by the tribal council. 

25. There is no legal rule of divorce. After a marriage is once 
performed, no physical defects in either party 
are sufficient to annul it ; but if it turns out 
that the bridegroom is insane, or impotent, the marriage is annulled, 
and the bride is married again to one of his brothero, if such an 
arrangement is possible. But if the paiiiies before marriage are 
aware of any defect in either, the marriage must be maintained. 
Grounds for divorce are adultery or absolutely final excommunica- 
tion from caste of either party. It is said that it used to be the 
custom that if a woman was deserted by her husband for a year, 
she could remarry ;* but if such was the custom formerly, the 
people deny that it is recognised at present. But no divorce is 
permitted without an enquiry and order of the tribal council. They 
profess that a divorced wife cannot re-mai’ry, but that a divorced 
man is allowed to marry again after giving a tribal feast. But 
cases to the contiaiy have been quoted, and it would appear that 
the restriction on a divorced wife re-marrying is comparatively 


iThii is also a rale among the regnkv Gondi.— Cenfraf ProvUuit GauUnr, 
STS ; Foreytb. EtghUmds OmUral UO ; Dr. Weetermark, Bithry c/ 

Human Marriage, 510, f gg., giree strong grounds far disputing the the^ that the 
lesiiate iia inrviTil of polyandry. 

s For other inatanoes of this eee Letoanwan, JFvoluffan of Marriago, 287. 
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modmn. The reel tribal nde aeanu to have been tiiat the mail who 
took the widow in was obliged to retain the bride prioe.> 
ft6, Theohildren of reoogniBed wives, wldeh inolndeoiBpiing of 
. the Wirate and widows romarried aoootdhur 

to caste eaBtom,saeoeed equally to ths goods 
of the bther. No divirion takes place as long as the father lives 
and, as a rule^ they continue to live together, the tendency being to 
form large united households.* At the same time the sons appear 
to have the right on the death of their foither to claim their shares 
of the cattle and moveables ; and set up for themselveB. In a oonn- 
tiy where land is of little valne and houses easily built, these give 
rise to no difflenlty. Illegitimate children have no rights, bat the 
tribal connril generally awards them something out of their father's 
goods. Whether legitimate or illegitimate, children follow the 
caste ct the father, but the illegitimate children ate not allowed to 
eat with the clansmen. They appear generally to emigrate or, if 
thqr remafh at home, only intermarry with persons in the same rank 
as themselves. If a widow with children marry again, they remain 
with the friends of their father. If she marry ontride the &mily 
dt her late hnsband; she loses all rights to his estate, and her eons by 
him snooeed. In this case the eons by both fathers are conridered 
joint and equal heirs to the property of both. All, in any case, the 
widow can claim, is maintenance, and she has no power of malring 
away with aiqr property. In the case of the levirate, there is no 
fiction that the children 1^ the second are those of the first husband : 
in fact, the theory of the value of a eon from a religious point 
of view seems to be only veiy dimly understood. 

27. If a man die, leaving a widow or widows, a eon or sons, a 
Prim daughter or daughters, brothers and other 

relations, the son or eons succeed to the 
estate of their father. The eldor son gets something in excess, gen- 
erally about ten per cent, in cattle and household goods, but there 
is no fixed rule. The inheritance is divided, not according to the 
number of wives, but of sons, and im regard is paid to the &ct that 
one widow may be of better family titan the others. The father 
cannot in hie lifetime sdect any particular eon to have a larger 

iJji Gmos, in snoli owaa,it was the lady's firihsi iriio latanad tiia Iwida 
Vriea.~<MvMri.YUI,8U. * 

* TUs la tiis Uadh onstom aooordiag to soma antlioritiaa.'— Satton, Pthaotosy, 

* 4 . 
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divA than tiiA othan i and tha qoaation whathar ooa aon may ba 
battar ofl tbaatiia odiera, or may bava laoeived alargar dowij iritk 
Ub wife ia not oonaidarad. 

58. In dalanlt of aona only, tha bieihran who have lived hkamo- 
Tha MapBirtaa tec aiation with tha daoaaaad ara andtlad to 

anooaad. ^ aona of a daoeaaad aon or 
deoeaaed aaaodatad brother anooeed equally to the aharewUoh would 
hare fdlen to th^ father. If tha brothara aoooaad they avoat 
m a in ta in the widow. A ooncnbina gate only what her paiamonr 
may have given her in hia lifetime. 

59. If a man haa died in a atata of axolnnon from oaata hia 

The iigtti o( the aoooaeda and hia brothara have no 

righta. A widow'a right to maintenanoa 
depanda on her oontinoing ohaete ; and if aha ofbnda they ara at 
Uberly to tom her out. 

80. Girla have no right of inheritance, but ara entitled to main* 

The righta o* dengh- marriage^ and to have their 

ten. wadding expeneee paid out of the aatato of 

their father. > 

81. PosthtunouB sons have no rights unless tiie pregnaniy of tha 

wife haa been aoknowledged by tha husband 
Poethiuiieu eoei. , . , . ... 

dunng his life. 

82. If a man abandons the world and^ baoomes an asoatio ha 

loses his right to inherit; his vrife and 
sons, and in default of them his a saoda t ed 
brethren, succeed to his property. 

83. Succession to any office, such as that of village headman, 

falls to the eldest son of the late incumbent : 
Snaoesnoa to office. unfit some Other member of 

the family is selected to fill his place. 

84. The tribe profess to maintain elaborate rules on the subject 

of adoption : but it is doubtful how far this 
Adoption. ^ inflnence. The idea of 

adoption from a religious point of view in connection vrith the 
irdddka seems hardly to erist.* It is said that only a sonless man 
can adopt,* and that the consent of hia collateral heirs is not needed. 
But he cannot adopt if his daughter’s son is alive. If a man’s aon 


Aioeiiois 


SuooeiBion to office. 


Adoption. 


iQnflita, so. t. O.lfagM* A4idKlaw,p. 87. 

*IKd.8a. 
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10 pemunently eKohided from oaete be oen adopt one of hie brother^e 
eons. He oannot adopt a seeond time while tito eon 6nt adopted ia 
aHva, A bachelor, a blind man, a cripple, a widower, at one who 
beoomee an aacetio oannot adopt.^ Nor can a woman adopt : a 
ehildleu widow with property in her own r^t may give her goods 
to her kinsmen, bat oannot adopt. Bat oasee have been known in 
which a duldless widow * has been allowed to adopt her brotiier's son 
with the consent of all the heirs. But it is settled that in case 
a widow cannot adopt if a son already adopted by her late 
is in existence : and if a eon thus adopted die, the widow flannnt 
adopt nnless her hnsband before his death have given her distinct 
authorily to do so. A man oannot give his eldest or his only son 
to another to adopt :* bat if he have a brother living apart, he can 
permit him to be adopted by another. There is no age fixed for 
adoption, bat the boy most be onmarried. Girls cannot be adopted. 
As a matter of &flt, a boy not a rtiation is never adopted, and the 
preference is always given to a n^hew or first oonsin on the male 
side,* and it is generally admitted that the adopter and the adopted 
son shoald be of the same sept (Isrj). This exolodes the son of 
a sistmr who necessarily follows the sept of his father. The only 
exception to this is the case of a daughter's son who is sometimes, 
bnt very raiely adopted.* As illustrating the vagueness of the 
conception of adoption, ^t appears to be tribal custom that the 
adopted son inherits both from his adoptive and his natural father. 
If a man have a son after he has adopted a boy, both share equally. 
As regards the special case of gharjaigd* or Beena marriage, this 
only takes place among poor people where they are unable to afford 
a regular marriage. 

The period of probation is three years, and during this time the 
boy docs house and field woik, and is entitled to clothes and main* 
tenance from his &ther-in*law in future. The girl to whom he is 
to be married gives him food and water, and, at least nominally, 
sexual intercourse between the pair is prohibited. After the thine 
years' probation is over the girl's father gets them married at his 
own expense. After the marriage they can set up for themselves 
or continue to live with the bride's father who has no farther 


tbit, tee J. D* Mtyne, Htndu Latt, p. 90. 

9 Ibid, p. 94. 

9/Md, p. 190. 

4Ibi<l,p.ll2. 

*9 They would bt txolnded by Hindu Law, Ml# p. 118. 
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riglit to olum woi^ from his Bonnn-Iftw, and he on the otiier hand 
haa no elaim to snooeed to hia fatherdn-law^a aatato. In eaaea of 
adoption there ie no epeoal oeiemonjr exoept the annonneement of 
the fact to the aaMoibled olansmen. 

85. BeeideB agnatea all oog^natee, that is to aay, thoae 

into which ^la are given in maniage of 
whenoe bridea are taken, an oonndend 
rdations. Theee oonaiat of the fatherdn-Iaw thewifa'i 

brother (tdh). A man calla hia brothendn-Iaw {tdh) dddn : oloae 
frienda not related to him he oalla 6idi or Mdti. The^ remember 
the natnaa of male anoeators up to the third or fourth generation, 
and tiioae of women up to the great grand-mother. l%ey reoogniae 
a connection witii peraona bom in the aame village who are known 
aa bhdi, 

86. Th^ have no obaervanoea daring the pr^^nanoy of the 

I. -LL A mother : ' ahe ia not allowed to eat white 

gram, and geta only light food. The woman 
ia delivered on the ground facing Eaat. The after4)irth ia 
taken away aecietly and buried.^ When the parturition ie 
difficult the midwife {(Jhamiin) hanga a pece of a jungle 
root, the name of which ia kept aecret by women, round her neck 
and faatena it with a Int of untwiated thread. Another device for 
the aame purpoae ia to cmah two and-ai-half leavea of the mabHa 
{Bauia ktifofia) in water and make the woman drink it. The 
moment the diild ie bora a bit of two jungle planta called tbitdwar 
and ektndwar ie hung round ita neck to keq> off ghoata {ikdt). Ibe 
woman ie kept isolated in a bpedal room («a»»r) where aheia attended 
by the midwife.* The child ia not left alone for a year after ita 
birth, and some one always aita near it to ward off the attacks of 
ghosts, and with the same object some iron implement such as a 
sickle {kantua) or a betel cutter {laraata) is kept near the child's 
head. They say that iron ia the weapon of Durga Devi and keeps 
off ghosts. For the same reason a fire is kept lighted over the plaoe 
in which the umlnlical cord (tidr) is buried by the midwife in the 
delivery room. This is maintained aa long as the woman remains 
in seclusion. 

> A tomb wu railed aver tin after-Urtb at AmaiigMb at Ddwd in ttie Amob 
Hahtla. Bomkov OoMliew, III. 812. 

* 8oo the eoiea ot thia qniitad by Weatemafk, Biiioiy o/Burntm ttamoff, 486 ; 
and aompare Fraaer, QeUm Boufh, 11, 886 aqq., Walloee, dfoloy dnMpBaga, 187. 
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It is considered improper tbat the diild should bebomelsewhm 
than in the honse of the father. On the sixth day is the ekhatki 
at which the mother and child are bathed.^ 


On the twelfth day is the latahi when the head of the child is 
shaved * and at the same time all the near clansmen shave their 
heads* On this day the dirty clothes are given to the DhoU to 
wash^ and the mother and all her relations^ male and femalei put on 
clean clothes. The mother and child are bathed and at this final 
bath the mother is rubbed with a mixture of oil and turmeric and 
is then finally pure and joins the &mily. On the sixth day there 
is no regular feasti only some of the female relations and friends 
who live close by are entertained. On the twelfth day the clans- 
men are fed and liquor is distributed : the earthen cooking vessels 
of the household are thrown away and replaced : the karama or 
tribal song and dance is performed and the sister of the child's 
father or the elder sister of the baby washes out and replasters the 
delivery roomi for which she receives a present known as 
ntoehhdwaf} 


87. There is a survival of the custom of couvade to this extent 
that when after delivery the woman is given 
a cleaning draught of ginger^ turmeric^ and 
molasses^ the father has to take a drink of it first.* 

38. Like many other savage races the Manjhis take the dying 
person into the open air so that there may be 
nothing to stop the egress of the departing 


Oemvade. 


Doath oeremonies. 


> Tbe chhathi appears to represent among the tnxe Gonds the time at which ths 
base of the umbilical cord which is oarefullj buried dries up and falls off.— 'Hielop^ 
Papers, App. IV. As among Riudus the barahi or twelfth day ceremony represents 
the time at which infants generally suffer from infantile lock-jaw which is caused by 
the cutting of the cord with a blunt, coarse weapon and the neglect of sanitary pre- 
cautions. This disease is known as jomhua (the visit of Tama, the god of death 
or gkugghua from ghuggha, the owl, which is supposed to grip the child by the 
throat and stop its breathing. 

9 Child tonsure is a rite among the SantUs, and appears to be the only com- 
pulsory ceremony up to marriage. Dalton, Ethnology, 214. 

■Among the real Qonds the woman remuns apart for thirteen days after delivery : 
on the fifth day the female neighbours are feasted, and on the twelfth day male 
friends are entertained : on the thirteenth the purification is ended by giving a 
dinner to both parties. The child is named a month or two after. Among some 
tribes, howerer, the mother is isolated for a month, during which no one touches her 
and, unless th^re are grown up daughters, she is bound to cook for herself. But 
this is not general Hislop, Papers, 5, 18, App. IV. 

4 This is a custom among a Madras tribe the Eotavas : see Tyior, Primitive 
Culture, 1, 84. On the eustom generally, consult ^bbock. Origin e/OivUisation, 
15 egg. : Letoomeau, EvotuUon o/ Marriage, 816 egg. 
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Mol.* Idke ihe Korkos/ an in tlie hao^on stage betmsn 
burial and omnation. People who die of sina]l<^oi aodan siqtpoied 
to be thus dinotly under the .inflnenoe of the goddess Sitala an 
boried, and so are ohildten up to the age of about seven, unkss they 
have been already nuurried, in which case they are lunally cremated. 

The dying person is fed with a little rice and curds, and a small 
jneoe of silver is put into the month as a viaticum.* The Pattri 
priest admonishes his spirit to quickly leave the body of elay 
and depart to the next world. In the case of burial the grave is 
dug north and south in which direction the body is laid/ bead 
upwards, tied up in a shroud. The grave is dug by the mlatives, 
each of whom throws a little earth on the corpse. A cremation 
is carried out in the ordinary way at a mgnlar cremation ground 
(/Marffiat). If the deceased was an old man, a bludgeon and 

an earthen pot (rnttf/a) are left near the pyre. An axe is sometimes 
placed in the same way in order that the spirit may make its living 
in the next world. Near the pyre of an old woman are placed 
with the same object a grass spud {iiurpa) and a stick and tl^ 
wooden stand (feiri) on which the house water-pots are placed. 
These articles are not broken as is the case with other savage 
tribes.' The body is laid on the pyre, feet south and head north, 
and wood is piled over it. The pyre is fired by the nearest relative, 
the eon or brother of the deceased. lit- lights a wisp of grass, 
walks five times round the pyre, and after applying the torch to the 
mouth of the corpse sets fire to the wood. One of the relatives 
brings home a lighted brand from the pyre which he gives to the 
female relations of the deceased. Each of them then steps once 
backwards and forwards over the brand. This is understood to 
imply that though the women folk did not go to the cremation 
ground they have shared in the obsequies. After this the women 
are oonsidered impure and do not go into the house until they have 
bathed in the nearest stream. The male mourners, after the pyre is 
well alight, rub themselves with a mixture of oil and turmeric and 

* Trior. PfiuMiv* Oultun, 1, 458. 

r Omhwl ProviitcM 4B : Fot^h, Bighlandi of Owifral /adte, Ml. 

* Tylor, loe. ett., 1,484. 

* The nsnlar Ooad eutom sbmis to Im the tsvotM of thit’—OooMl Pmhuu 
0aM<(««r,a78. 

* lAbbook, OrfriaofC(mU«a4ieii,87i l^eDeor.PriiiririM<|fA»e(olavir,I,M4. 
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batter. Moet of tiion before oremetion riiove the heed oftiie oorpee 
end rob it with oil end tormeiio before it is taken oat for eremaition. 
But the head ehaving' is not uniTersal. If the deceased have died of 
a contagions disease, like choleiai, the Baiga goes ahead of the 
f anetal procession with a chicken in his hands, which he lets loose 
in the direction of some other village as a soape>goat to remove the 
infootion. None bat some other most experienced Baiga dares to 
touch or oonsnme the scape-goat. 'When they take simh a corpse 
to be cremated thqr also sprinkle sesamum on the ground as they 
go on, to prevent the return of the ghost.* After the cremation is 
over with the same object they sprinkle sesamum on the funeral 
pyre. Next day th^ sweep up the ashes and collect the bones for 
oonvqrance to the Ganges when an opportunity occurs. 'When the 
mourners after completing the obsequies return to the house of 
the deceased no food is cooked there, hut is sent from the house of a 
daughter or sister of the deceased. After eating, the clansmen 
return home. On the third day all the earthen vessels are replaced 
and the barber shaves the heads of all the male relations.* On the 


fourth day the clansmen are fed and eat with the persons who fired 
the pyre. On the tenth day is the datwdn when the Patftri priest 
rings a song in honour of the dead man and with other presents 
takes the elothes and vessels of the deeeased as his representative, 
like the Hindu Mahflbrfihman, in the belief that these things will 
be passed on for the use of the deoeased, in the world of the dead. 
On this day the clansmen shave tiroir heads, beards and mustaches, 
reserving the scalp lock. After a feast to the brethren the death 
unpnrity is over.* 

39. On the night of the cremation food is laid out on the road 


Propitiation of the 
BBinted dead. 


t^oi by the funeral procession, along which 
it is believed the sprit of the dead man 


returns. 'When a child is bom the Potiri is 


asked which of the deceased ancestors has been re-embodied in the 


child and when the PatSri announces the name this is given to the 
child. In the same way if a calf is bom and will not drink milk 
th^ call in on Ojha who says '' Your fother has been re-born in this 
calf.*' It is then taken great caro of and not worked in the plough. 


> Trlar,JVim«iwO«lfMr<.I,196: Labbook,<Msfao/OMKraKoM,aS4. 
* Odyttey, IV, 187 s SpMUMr, Sooiotoyy, 1, 164. « 

> ABum g ib. fwU Oend. ilie dMih bnpnrify IhIs gt&s mm day. Biskv, 
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The oalf is not brmnded as with Hindus. Th^ do not ereet monu- 
ments to the dead as the Gonds do.^ Whenever a son or daughter 
is married a fowl and some liquor are offered to deceased aaoestors^ 
and on the tenth day after a death the PatAri offers a burnt saorifioe 
(Asm) in the courtyard in honour of the dead. They do not perform 
the annual death ceremony (Aort i) or release male calves in honour 
of the dead : but some of the more wealthy Minjhis are already 
approximating to Hindu custom in this respect. 

40. The religious affairs of the caste are managed by the PatAri 
Religion corresponds to the PradhAna * of the re- 

gular Gonds and performs the functions of 
Hindu BrAhman and MahAbrAhman. As with the Gonds the 
PatAri does not seem to become defiled if a dog or cat dies in his 
house.* Some of the more advanced MAnjhis worship MahAdeva 
who is admittedly the representative of the Oond deity Baia Deo 
and like him has an ox for his vehicle. Bara Deo is also known as 
Ningo BAghiya or BQrha Deo. Lingo or Lingal is a sort of pro- 
phet among the Gonds.* This drity is worshipped by the PatAri 
on his periodical visits to his constituents when he goes about 
rattling a number of iron rings fixed on a stick. He takes alms only 
from MAnjhis. They also worship the collective local gods in the 
form of a male deity Dih, and a fenmle DeohArin. In honour of 
them small images of elephants^ horses, eti\| are placed under a §dt 
tree. Many of these shrines are by the more advanced MAnjhis 
identified with those of Devi. In this is placed a water vessel 
(talia) and over it is set up a red flag on a pole. The seat of the 
deity is represented by a little platform of mud on which offerings 
are made and fire sacrifices (horn) done. The sacrifices to these 
local gods are done by the Baiga who cuts off the head of a goat 
or chicken with an axe, holding the victim facing east opposite the 
shrine. To the sainted dead no blood offerings, are made. To 
them are offered small round cakes which must be made by the 
wife of the ^dest son.* These are offered in the cookhouse which 

^ HSslop, loc. eit. pBgs IS. 

9 8e« Hiilop, loe. eif., IS. 

* Hidop, loc. oil., 6 fg. 

* TJie nime aoocnrdUiig to Hislop is of Oond origin $ ■ometinm BbAa« Ooadl lor 
" doTotee,'* if affined to bis name and sometimes Psridr, wUeh means **oalnt.'’ 
Hislop, Paipen^ App. S. Tlie name as Fongrth mmarka {HighXattdM OmUral 
IndiOf 188 ) probably represents the phaUio nature of the worship. Blghfya marks 
hii eonneotion with the tiger (bdgh); Bara or Bdrha m sans ** grssti* or ^ satdteat** 

»amipbe]l,FoiM,L 

VoL. 111. 
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reprmaie tiw aibode o£ (lie sainted dead. I£ aha la nnaUe froni 
illnaaB or any other cause to cook the whole number leqnived, she 
makes one or two and the rest are cooked by the women of the 
&inily junior to hersell They hang iq> in their honses as charms 
to keq> off disease the bones of jngs or the heads of monkeys 
which they hold in a certain degree of respect. When 
they am eating they mention the earth goddess in the Hindnised 
form of Sitarim and throw a little food on the ground.* On 
holidays the only grain they eat is tdwdB (paHiettm /rasMafoWNw) 
paddy and wheat. There is a special prohilntion against tming the 
small millet (mijian) on holidays, and it is only very poor pec^le 
who eat it. When milking a cow they ntter no spell, bat poor a 
little milk on the ground from the first teat they touch. They 
it very unlucky to let salt fall on the groimd, and will not pass it 
from hand to hand as they eat it. The sacrifice to the local 
deity now identified with Devi is a female goat which has never 
borne a kid. Idqnor is poured on the ground in honour of Ghms&m 
who is a noted deity of the Kola. Women are not allovred to joiii 
in the worship of the dtoMf or local gods, nor to consume any part 
of the offering.* On Sunday they make vows to Slltaj Deotai, the 
Sun god, and pray to him to blese their occupations. On that day 
thqr ^ only once and abstain from salt. The ceremony ends with 
a fire offering [horn) which is offered in the courtyard ly the house 
owner.' 


41. They do not worship all ghosts {bk4(), but tbqr believe that 


Qtoitwmbip. 


fill di66fli86 IB diiB to thom* Xn Buoh oases an 
Ojha is cslled in and he gets into a state of 


ccstacy {iiefna, alitidua) and finally proclaims the special 6Adt 
which requires propitiation. Then thy give a female goat, a fowl, 
some liquor and a piece of yellow cloth to the Ojha who offers 
them to the bidt and then appropriates them himself. Thdr 


theory of mountains is that they were rained down from heaven by 
Paramesar, and hence people are careful about going up mmiiitoma 
whidi arc the abode of evil spirits. Many of these mountain ghoste 
are related. Thus, Tnrkin, a defied Muhammadan femala 


> Spsnoer, BotMon, i, StS. 

* SpeiiMr, fee. ett,, I, ffiS. 

I The Cknds wmlitp the Sanaa BayettL— Popm, kpp. 4S i abo aaa 
OtafrallVMtiuw OoMttMT.eS : Fatarth, tJOrnOni tnita, IM : Lnbhook. 

Or«giaafOMIfea(fea,817. 
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wlio IxTCS on iha Jongail hill aonth ot the 8<m, and Bamaiyft ante 
g^iost, who liyes on the Axinri hill , eie rister end Inothor and tale 
all the numntain ghoata in that part of the oonntiy. When peq^b 
aaoend these haunted monntama they take the preoautiou of thrown 
ing some dry rice and flowers at the foot. They then clasp their 
hands and impbre the local ghosts not to harm them. There is a 
stream called Sukandar, a tributary of the Slanhar on the Saiguja 
frontier, in wbaoh is a deq> water hob supposed to he of nnknewn 
depth. In the middb ot thu b a monad on which b a laWa ties. 
When ghosts become trodbbsome the Qjha searches lor a pboe 
of deer horn in the jungle and thb he hammers with a stone 
into the tree and thus shuts up the i^st. The tree b eorored^ 
with hundreds of such pieces of horn. The suppliant has to offer 
a water-pot {Ma) and tray nnder the tree. Only great 

Ojhae yenture near the jbee, and when th^ do th^txMd yeiy 
oautbosly so as not to disturb the bMtt, The stones round the 
pool are yety slippecy, and b is supposed that the hMtt push 
in unwary yiritors and drown them.* It b in thb hob that the 
mbr of all the hk^t aUdes, and he allows no strange hkiU* to enter 
it. In the same pool, however, liye the snake god and his wifa» 
the N&g and Nftgin. To them are offered a ted goat, a red fowl, 
and ten cakes [pUri). These offerings are made by any one afflicted 
by mUt, and the service b performed by the village Baiga. Theis 
b another river named the Knrso in Sarguja whudi b also infested 
ly thesewster bhiU$, To these the Baiga does saoiifioe that there 
may be good nun, productive harvests, and that epidemics mqr not 
visit hb village. In the same stream lives a kind of demon known 
as Jata Bohini ; the water hole in which he lives abounds in fish, 
and the Baiga catches one of them with hb hands and offers it to 
the Deo. If any one but a Baiga dare to take a fish from here the 
Deo pushes him in and drowns him. No one dares to drink from 
there. If any one ventures to do so the water bubbles up and 
drowns him. 

42. In Sarguja there ate two noted caves— one on the Motdia, 
and the other on the Banka hill. In the former lives a male deity 
called TMTaliSJATii Deo. None dares to enter the. cave. Now and 
then a white horse b seen near thb cave, and hb dung has been found 
theca; but whenany one approaches the place he dba^eocs. Thb 


r Spsaoer, BoaoUnt I. tU. 
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liin fgtcm • qomtity of wild pappw (mareka) whanee Ha name, and 
tlua if broogbli home hy tiw Minjliia and need aa a qpell againab 
diaeaae. Not even a Saiga dairea to enter the cave of IfahldAni 
Deo. Allhe'ventareBtodoiatoaaorifioeahe<f;oatmthencighboar- 
hood in hia honour. In the Banka hill ia a oaye in which a demon 
of the Ddno qpedea livea. Her name is unknown, bat she biinga 
pain and diaeaae and ia of a very violent temper. To appeaae her 
the Baiga offera a blade and wUte oodr at the foot of the hill and 
makea a fire ofiering (4 om) with molaaaea and batter. Thia done, 
he aprinkles aome holy rice (aekiai) in the direction of her cave 
which no one darea to enter. When she ia angry a voice is heard 
from the hill aaying Beware I Beware I ** [kkaharddr! kkaharditf) 
and tins is very often followed by an epidemic of cholera. Any 
one who approaches the ndghbonrhood of bor cave is seised with 
diarrhoea. 

43. There was once an Ahtr named Bachhrftj Knnwar. Hia 
1^ was cat off in a fight with some B&ja and he died. Hehaabeeome 
a vicioos ghost {J^r) and is now worshipped as a godUng (deota). 
He now lives on the Ahlor hill in Sargujai, where his petii^ body 
may still be seen, and the Mftnjhis go there to worship Mm. His 
ofEering is a Mack goat, this offering is specially made when a 
prayer to him has been answered. The Baiga does the sacrifice. 
The wife of this Bachhrftj Knnwar lives on the Jhoba hill in 
Sargoja. No one bat a Baiga dares to ascend the Mil, and even 
the Bftja of Sargoja, when he visits the neighbonrhood, saorifioea 
a Mack goat. MftnjMs believe that if these two deities are duly 
propitiated th^ can give anything thqr need. Similarly, on the 
Minra MU in Pargnna Singraoli Uves a demon known as Darrapftt 
Deo. No one dares to ascend the hill. Even Qjhas when they go 
there sacrifice a goat at the base. To illustrate the mixtaie of 
Hinduism with these aboriginal beliefs, it is said that when 
B&wana abducted Sita he kq^ her for some time on tMs hill, and 
to this day on the summit may be seen her litter (fdlki) tamed 
into stone. 

44. Another dnty of the same kind is Bfja Chandol, whose 
shrine ia on the Gonta hill in Fargana DudM under a p^l tree. 
He ia a]npaien% the same aa Chandor a drity of the Bengal Mnndaa > 
who appears to he the same aa Chando OacA or Chaaala, the meon. 


i.Biilv, TrOm 
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woralupped bj womm as the wife of Siogbonga sud the of 

the eUn.* Similar deitiea known aa Mirga BIni and Koti mni 
live on tibe Chainpur hill in Fargana DndhL F&t Deo ia the deiiy 
of the Eaimdr hills in Sargnja, and he has a ooUeagne Bonaioh Deo 
trho livea on the Bannia Bdnda hill. One looal tradition of the 
MInjhis makes B&ja Chandol a Chanhkn Chhatri from Riwa. 
Like him is Bariyftr Sih^ who is said to have been a Bakhsel 
Chhatri and a Bija of Sarguja. He came to hunt in this part of 
the oonntiy when it was all jungle and took np his residenoe at 
MahnM. He was killed by Bhaiyya Sth, the mler of Nagar 
Untftri, and his Bftni beoame Sati in his honour : since then he and 
his Bini have been worshipped. 


SMreddaaoea. 


Pilgrimages. 


45. The saored danoe of the tribe is the iwama which is per* 
formed ronnd a branch of the tara» tree 
{aiUhoe$pkal%$ eadamba) set np in the coart* 

yard of the house. The men and women stand in opposite lines and 
advance and retreat to the masio of the sacred drum (sMtaior), 
Songs are snng, generally of a very gross nature, and the ceremoigr 
is the occasion for much drinking and dissointe conduct. 

46. Some of the richer Mftnjhis go on the ordinary Hindn 
pilgrimages to Benares, Fraykg, the shrine of 
Yindhyabftsini Devi at Bindhtehal, etc. 

Th^ also go to bathe in the Son which is known as Son Bhadra 
Mah&rflj, ‘‘the fortunate great king. " Th^ visit a special shrine 
near his source at Amarkantak. The days for bathing are at 
eclipses and on the Hieiari festival on the last day of PAs 
(January). Bathing is meritorious only on the north bonk, which 
is known as tiiat of K&shi (Benares). 

47. Brfthmans are employed by them only for the pnrpose of 

fixing lucky days at marriages, etc. The 
Tlie tribal prieats. pgjjpjg already metitioned. An 

SfltMwifrii of them will be found in the special article referring to 
tliAin , Th^ worship Ningo BAghiya and the other regular tribal 
gods. The Baigas who in the Central Provinces form a special 
tribe,* worship only the village gods and the village goddesii^ now 
generally identified with the Hindn Devi. 


> DattaB,JKkMlosy,US. 
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48. Contniy to Hiodn ptaotioe the Mlajhis yoke oowv in the 
plough. Thqr have a triennial feetival in 
hononr of Ifingo BftgluTa at which aoooid> 
ing to a common Gond practice they sacrifice oalTcs.^ To Ningo 
Blghija some pillars are erected which are known as dw Mkdr or 
the *' ^ty’s store-honse " On the third day of Baisfikh th^ ponr 
water ont of a lota on the j^lar of Kingo Bfighiy% and q>rinkle it 
with grabs of sacred rice {aehM) after the sacrifice of a kid 
{iahtdaa). Alter this they cook and ofEer cakes which the Fatfiri 
and all the members of the household consume. Among Hindu 
festivals they recognise the Dasahara on the tenth bright half of 
Knflr, the Anant Chaudas on the fourteenth bright half of 
Bhfidon and the Phagna or Holi on the fnll moon of Fhftlgnn. 
The women’s festivals are the third light half of Bh&don, the 
sbth and eleventh light half of E&rttik. The Til Sankrflnt b 
Plls is also ohserved. On the Sankrftnt, or conjnnction, b Baisfikh 
b the Satnfin when people cat taitu or parched gram fiour. Like 
other Hindus they do not eat mangoes before that date. On the 
tiurd light half of Bhfidon the women fast, and on the deventir u 
the mab Karama* festival which is generally a drunken orgy. 
On this day every one dances the karama and drinks liquor, 
while the women fest. This day ends all agrionltural contracts, 
meh as partnership b cultivation, lending of ploughs, etc. On that 
day th^ eat the kazand, which is a sort of weed found b tanks 
and streams. They also observe the Bakshahandhan or Sabno 
on the last day of S&wan, but with this peculiarity that there 
bno special date for tying on the wristlets of coloured string 
hecause Brfihmans are so few b number. They wander about 
the country dutbg the whole of the following month and tie 
on the amulets as th^ arrive at each village. The Brfihman 
reoeivee for this service some pice and grab which is b addition to 
the ordinary dues {ikanoan) which he receives in the form of a 
sieve («<^) full of grab at eacfii harvest. Mfinjhis are liberal b 
distributing dues of this kbd, and b addition to the Brfihman, the 
Fatfiri, Nftn, Dhobi, the village messenger {Koftodr), usually a 

> On eoir inoriSoe amanff tlie Oonds, ffidop, Togon, IS, Se 

* ThaKuamanmang men Hinduism msiiiBlMbMisNSIaMdlijtlia JhSatar 
dMM# in wUeh tlia women gOToniidiaaoiMlewiiliiaiiiedluade,«ab«iilMjMnMr 
patiitMmkaMhtmaMi*. “WlieBaaaMdHi^tkaJhSBuatlwhaaiUewwonitt 
aarn* Shall I Join ia'”r Chiistiaai HaMr Awtwtih U* 
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Fuilok by caste, aiad eren in some places Mnsalmto bqirs zeoeive 
the same ailowanoe. Some at the fitfa paMa, or fifteen days 
sacred to the worship of the sainted dead, in the month of Enfir 
offer the saeied hall (pinda) throngh the Patfiri, and shave on the 
tenth day. There is not, as is the enstom among many of the 
allied tribes, any festival at which youthe and girls mix and arrange 
marriages. The women's festival on the third light half of 
Bhfldon is confined to married women, and is not shared in by girls 
or widows. 

Women also observe the Jiutiya festival on the 9th of Entr.* 
On this day married women fast with the special object of securing 
long life (;iv, whence the festival takes its name) and prosperity to 
their mothers-in«law and sons. Thqr have a special phrase when a 
man escapee a great danger, such as an attack from a tiger— Tkidr 
mil iiar JUtUga Kiiaa. "Yonr mother went through such a 
rigid ftst at the Jiutiya that she did not even brush her teeth." 
The date of this festival appears to differ in various places. In 
Bengal it appears to be celebrated on 1 6th Assin and in Bihir on 8th 
dark half of EIrttik. The object in all places seems to be the sam^ 
that married women by fasting invoke good luek and long life on 
their relations.* 

49. One fetish peonliar to the Mftnjhis and allied Diavidian 

tribes is the gurda or chain fetish. This is 
Vatiddsm. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

in weight, with an iron knot at the end. It is generally aooom« 
panied by a leather strip of the same length. This is in riiarge of 
the Baiga, and is kept hung up in the ehed dedicated to the local 
deities (deoMr), It is treated with great respect and a genuine 
spemmen can be obtained only with great difficulty. 

When girls become hysterical they are taken to the shrine and 
there beaten by the Baiga with his chain, which is understood to 
embody the local divinity, until the devil leaves them. The treat* 
ment is said to succeed at once. It may be noted that this chain 
under the name of SSkla Pen has among the regular Oonds become 
an actual divinity.* In the hot weather the local female deity 
idiwttifiafl ^rith Devi wanders about the air in the middle of the day 


1 Thit, SMoidbig to BSdae. f <V«n. lit is potfonud in ttwia. 

* Bid^. TtOtm and CootMb H. ISO : Giionon, Poafont lAJi, CM. 
s SlUs (Hindi BMmt, Snaskrit flhrlnkalaj aMna''a ebaia." 8so Bislopt 
y<gmw. kn, 47 1 (Tmiral tteeinfm Qm/ttm, S7>. 
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in ber obuiot {ratk) ; and if in that aeaaon of the year a child goeaont 
dreesed in ted clothee the deity rides on it, and the child heco^ in« 
sensible and can be onted only by the incantations of the Baiga. This 
is probably a pc^nlar way of explaining the effects of snnstroke.* 
One function of the Baiga is forming a sacred line with liqum 
round the village which foreign ghosts ate nnaUe to cross.* The 
belief in g^iostly lights which appear to mislead the traveller at 
night is widespread. As already stated, the mud platform in the 
Baiga’s shrine is supposed to be the residence of the local deities, 
and he sometimes in addition raises a special Brahm ohanta which is 
a platform in hononr of some Br&hman who has died by an unusual 
or untimely death. On Brahm worship Mr. Baillie writes—*' The 
names classified in the Ust of Brahms are almost innumerable. The 
information about them varies from a full and circumstantial account 
Hke that given for Batan Pdnrd or which might be given for HarirAm, 
the BA] Brahm of the Basti District, down to that derived from 
the name only, the BrAhmanical character of which was tatot to 
show that the particular BAba referred to was a Brahm. The total 
number of Brahm worshippers according to the census statements 
was 406,787, large numbers of whom belong to the BAjpnt caste 
the members of which are most likely to incur persecution from a 
murdered or injured Brahm. The forms of death sdeoted by suicide 
BrAhmans are diversified in the extreme. Of all I have heard the 
nmet horrible smd most li^y to impress the imagination of the 
persons against whom it was intended was that of a BtAhman in 
the PartAbgarh District, who when turned out of his land, to avenge 
himself, gathered a heap of oowdnng in the centre of one of the 
fields and lay down on it until he was eaten ly worms. This 
happened sixty years ago, but his fields still stand a waste of jungle 
grass in the middle of ri«di cultivated lands, and neither Hindu nor 
Muhammadan will put a hand to a plough to till them. ’Whether 
Brahms are to be classed among malevolent or benifioent 
spirits is a question which would probaUy be answered differently 
by different worshippers. Those families to whose account a Brahni'’s 
death is due would probably regard him as malevolent, but else* 
where a benifioent interest is taken by Brahms in human affairs. 
Batso PAntd is said to be the tutelary deity many Gtonda 


' Vor dmiltr Mms. sm Tjrltf, Mmi ri iwOrttstv, 1, Mi. 
* FW fhla^ aae Trior, loc. e<t I.4M> 
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villiiies.* " Thoagh they eecntly ekerifioe oowe, they atiU >o fat 
icrratenoe the uiimal ae to bow to it on l&th Etrttik, when they give 
■alt to the aiiiii>*1« and ml their home.* 

60. The worship of the souls of the dead is, as already stated, in 
an elementary stage. It is only the more advanced MAhJ Im who 
worship them durmg the Fitrapdcsha in Euir, and mai^ now get 
the Btfthman, and not the PatAri, to offer up the sacred ball (pinda) 
in their honour. When a man is asle^ or inseneiblethqr believe that 
the soul is wandering abroad and returns to the body only on re* 
oovery of consoionsneee.* Dreams are sometimes true and some* 
times false, but it is in this way alone that the qnrits d! tiie dead 
manifest themselves and their appearance is dreaded because it im* 
pUes that they have not reoeiTed thdr duepropitiatitm, and then th^ 
bring disease and death.* This is particularly the case with the 
ghost of a Baiga or of his wife. They must be propitiated by the 
offering of a young This Baiga ghost beoomes nder otiAthe 
village ghosts, and his wife queen of all the local Chords or ghosts at 
women who die within the period of ohild-bed impurify, 

61. The sword is a recognised Mftnjhi totem. When women pam 

a tree they bow and veil their faces. No 

ill tk n 

MAnjhiwill cut a large tree or any tree 
which adjoins the spedal tit tree in which the local drily rerides. 

66. The soienoe of omens is widely reeognissd. When the female 
jaokal {jpkeniitin) howls on the night tiie 
foundations of a house are laid the site is 
abandoned as unlucky. Meeting a hare is a very unluoky omen 
with them and all the allied tribes.' The sudden or unaccountable 
fall of a tree in front of a person undertaking a journey is also 
unlucky. The call of the taiga bird on the right is a good meeting 
omen : on the left the reverse; a tiger meeting a travdler is 
lucky, but stumbling on starting on a journey is omin- 
ous. If a ja(^ orossfrom right to left or a female tdtabtat 
deer appear in front the jonru^ is abandoned. The laugdr baboon 

> Ommim Baport, VarM-WMarn Proviaett, 214: Far Batsa Plulk sea 
Hon to Popular BoUgion and FoMor$, 188. 

> Thii ooireapondi to the Pda oonmonj of th« Gondf, for whioh MeHiikp* 
Popiffb App. m. 

• i^lor, PHmitivo CuUwOf i; 488e 

* Tjleo, loca o«f.» IIs IIL 

i The modem mythdofliti of ooorw identllj the here with Oe Voob. 
De GiibenNtie» Pooloptal Mfthidofn, II, 81. 
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Imrkiiig in front is Incky^ and when this ooenza thqr o1aq» tibeir 
hands and salute the animal. 

6S« After a Mftnjhi is initiated by his preceptor {guru) he is 
vrmxed. him not to eat a particular fruit. 
This is very generally that of the hargad 
or banyan and is known as gurucihorui^ BoySi and occasionally 
girls^ have the rda name or that determined by astrological consi- 
derations fixed by the Pandit^ but this is kept secret and they are 
called by another name.^ They will not eat the flesh of the cow or 
the domestic pig^ snakes^ lizards^ crocodiles^ or rats. The disuse of 
beef is comparatively modern^ and is based on religious consider- 
ations derived from their Hindu neighbours. They will not touch 
a Domi Chamftr^ Dhobi^ or Dhark&r^ and th^ particularly object 
to the presence of Dorns in their villages. The women are not 
allowed to join in the tribal worship of Ningo BSghiya^ whom 
they hesitate to name and generally call Bfirha Deo or the old god.^^ 
A man will not call his wife by her name. If she has a son he calls 
her mother of so and so/’ A man may not speak to his younger 
brother’s wife or the mother of his son’s wife or of his daughter’s 
husband {iamdHn). A wife may not call her father-in-law by his 
name.* In the morning no one will speak of a donk^, of quarrelling, 
or death. Th^ have the usual euphemisms in speaking of more 
dangerous animals, unlucky villages, or disreputable or miserly people* 
A woman while in her menses is under a rigid taboo, sits and eats 
apart, and engages in no household duties.* 

54. Their tribal oaths are touching a broad-sword,* touching 
the feet of a Br&hman, holding a cow’s tail, 
touching Ganges water. They believe that 
anyone who forswears himself becomes poor and loses his children. 
Another form of oath occasionally employed is to stand in a pool of 
water or to walk through fire. These latter oaths are principally 
used in enquiries before the tribal council. 

65. Witches are numerous, and feared, and are both male and 
female. They are detested by the Fftt&ri 
priests, w|io use all their efforts to expd 


Oathi. 


Witohoiaffc. 


1 On this, see Lnbbook, Origin of OMlUationf 248. 

s On theiS prohibitioiui aziBing out of zelntionsbips, see Letounean, SvolmUan 
Marriage, 290 : Lubbook, Origin of OivilieaHon, 11. 

* Fruer, Oolden BongK II» 288 $qq. 

^ * The Xanumra of the Cimtnl FroTinoes wonhi]^ the broad-iwozd ea an em^m 
el power nilder the same of Jhlia Khand or JhagA Xhasd.«-Cenlral Provinm 
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tliein from iihe village. WitohM are able to oause skfaieeB and 
death. A Bospeoled vriieh is caught, beaten with oaBtoiK>il rode,* 
and called on to withdraw her i^lle. Another plan is to pot her 
standing in water, and to prick her on the breast, tongne, and thigh, 
with five or six needles tied together. The blood is mixed with 
rio^ which she is made to swallow. The effect of this is that she 
forgets her nnrigbteons spells. The ordeid is effioadons only if 
performed ruiviing water. It is considered possible to injure 
an enemy by feeding a goat on grain and then sacrificing it in his 
name before Mahadtni or some of the other vicious godlings. 
There are numerous devices to dieok q>idemic8. When cholera 
begins, the elders of the village, with the Ojha, or wizard, feed a 
black fowl with grain, and drive it beyond the village boundaries, 
ordering it at the same time to take the disease away with it. If 
a resident of another village finds the fowl and eats it, cholera comes 
into his village. Hence, when disease is about, people are very 
cautious about meddling with stray fowls. When these are 

sent off, a little oil, red load, and a woman’s forehead spangle are 
usually fastened to its head. When such an animal appears in a' 
village, it is taken to the shrine of the local god and sacrificed there, 
or in some cases they merely bow before it at the shrine and quietly 
pass it on to some other village. The original cost of the animal 
used as a scapegoat is defrayed by publio subscription. This ar- 
rangement of sending out a scapegoat {ekalauwa) is common all 
over the country.* Another method of keeping off disease is to 
hung little miniature cots {pkdrpdi) on the tree over the village 
shrine. When people are supposed to be under the dominion of a 
hki^, the Ojha is consulted, gets into a state of ecstacy, and tiamas 
the particular ghost.* At exorcisms of this kind it is dangerous for 
outsiders to be present, as a wandering hkitt may possess yon, and 
this is perhaps one reason why it is so diflBcnlt to learn much of the 
proceedings of the Ojha.* In some cases, as already stated, personsi, 
possessed by a bkdt, are beaten with the sacred chain {gttrda) of the 
Baiga. Another plan is to bum strong smelling snbstanoes near 
the patient in order to drive out the hk4t. The ream {<ik4p) ex- 
tracted from the idl tree is very commonly need for this purpose. 

I These ooneepond in their efloeay to the Boirea of Bootle&d.— 'W. BenAeaeea, 
Fottlore the Hrerfhem OtunUti, SM; Oomnw, Otmenology andDevtl Lent 1, UMi. 

* On Saepesonte. see Ooumr, Dmumohogy and DaaO Lara, n. 1S4 160. 187. 

* ^Im, PrieiitiM Onltare, 1, 187, 489. 

<2W<i,n.l88. 
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The office of the Qjho is oonndered reepectaUe. Noted Ojhae take 
papila on payment and inetraot them in the oraft. It ptindpaUy 
ooneuta in the knowledge of anmnher of hooaa>poonB apella 
whidi aia need in eodden dieeaee, enake and eoorpion bite, and the 
like. 


Eril Eyffi* 


66. Dieune ace valuable as annooxtcing that dead anoestors, who 

alone appear in this way, need pn^tiation. 

They are interpreted by the oldest and most 
experienced member of the family. When f^irits appear in dreams 
it is usual to promise to make an offering of cakes, molasses, and 
batter, which is generally effectual. 

67. They believe in the influence of the Evil Eye {natar). 

People bom on a Saturday have the power of 

casting it, and it can be avoided by the posses 
{Jkarna) of on Ojha. Thqr have the usual means of baffling the 
Evil Eye by hanging beads, nuts, cowries, etc., round the necks (ff 
children ; by hanging up a blackened tile in fields or on the roofs of 
houses j and driving iron pins into the door frame. Witches, and 
people who cast the Evil Eye, ore believed to wander about at night 
with an evil effect. They touch people while they are asleq> and 
beset them. They cut and carry off locks of their hair, and thus 
acquire an influence over them. Divination is an art unknown to 
the tribe, and is done for them by Brflhmons. 

68. On the third light half of Baisikh, th^ take omens of the 

season, and make five furrows in the field 

Asrienitonl beUefs. ^ plough. On that day they sow a 

Httle tdwdn millet, generally five handfuls. When begin 
cultivation, they take the plough five times round the field, and sow 
five handfuls of seed grain. That day thqr eat specially good food. 
They do not commence sowing until the Baiga sets the example ; 
and so with manuring. The Baiga throws down five baskets of 
manure and then every one does the same. Thq^ interpret the cry 
of the cuckoo {papiAa) as on omen of heavy rain. When the tree 
lizard {girgit) becomes red, and the skin on a bufhdo's tail scarlet, 
and when bn&lo urine dries up at once on the ground, it is a sign 
of immediate rain. A rainbow m the evening marks the cessation 
of the rai^ : when it shows in the morning, tain will be abundant. 
When the honey in the nests of the jungle bee coagulate^ and when 
there is frost in spring, the autumn rains {will be heavy. When the 
crop is ripe, the Baiga cute five handfuls, anfl harvest begins. There 


Agrioaltiir&l beliefs. 
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M no qwaal wonhip, bat on that day the Boign geta a ^npaJ o{ rioe 
and pnloe. Some, howerer, make an offering to the village godo. 
Gutting begine on Monday, Wednesday, or Friday. Satoiday is a 
very nnlucly day for banning any ^d work. There appears no 
trace of the onstom of roshing at the last nnoat portion of the field 
and carrying the grain home with special ceremonies.^ But when 
the new grain is ripe, the first five handfnls cat are tatoi hom^ 
crashed, and offered to Ningo Bfi^ya. The special guardian deity 
of crops is known as the "Green lady" — Hariyeri or Hariyftri 
Devi. She is worshipped with a fire offering (toss) in the field at 
sowing and harvest time. Another of these field godlings is Choiv 
deva^ the field thief. He has a wife known as Chordevi, and both 
are sometimes known as Chor wid Chomi. Like the Jllk and 
Jfikni,* they live in different but adjoining villages, and the Chor 
robs threshing floors to support his wife. Hence, if you see one 
village thriving and its neighbour ruined, you may know that the 
Chorni lives in the former and the Chor in the latter. These field 


thieves are kept in order by the Ojha and Baiga.* "Bk^t are also 
in the halnt of roblnng threshing floors until the grain is measured; 
In order to coimteract them, a sacred circle is made round the com 
heap, and baskets are never allowed to remain mouth upwards. 

59. In addition to the food taboos already noted, they will not 
eat flesh daring the fortnight devoted to the 
souls of the dead {fitra-pah»Jui^, and when a 
mm returns frmn a pilgrimage he abetains for a time from meat 
and fish. The children eat first and the eldest last, men and women 
eat apart. As they eat, they throw a little food and water on the 
ground in the name of Faramesar. They use hemp {g^nja), liquor 
and tobacco. Liquor is offered to the local god (21soAdr),bat not to 
Ningo B&ghiya. They believe that uting hemp (yifa/a) keeps off 
itch and malaria; and that the use of liquor wards off malaria. 
Drunkenness is concideied disreputable. 


60. Equals salute one another in the form known as pdikgi. 
Elders receive the piSltgi and give a bless* 
Bolntitioii. (s«i») in return. They do pd^agi to 

nlmamiwi and taldm to strangers. In the presence of superiors 


I Boe FnauttCMdm Chap. III. 

* Pm winch mc JufroducMm to Pcjmlor SrUfitoH, SM. 

» A]aMistlMOilani,OhardeT»hMhMomcMi«Tfl spiiiti wUoh, in Os font ol 
asat, injens pngaaiikweaMii.— IMten, Whaclosy, 8U. 
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•ome staoct on one tog, taika off Uieir Aom or taifcang, •nd m/4r 
C onneottona by mantoge (Samdii) xm tiie aalntation Jukdr^ **nui,f 
you lire long I Anelder gireasblesaingtoayoiingar iaiheloiin 
niyraio:**mKj yoabeproaperonat" Ibeyaalnie by potting tiie left 
band under the right elbow and laiaing the rij^t b«nd to the torel 
of the fotdiead. Women on meeting embtaoeeadi other and we^.* 
When a man meeta hia mother, or grandmother, he tondiea her feet 
and aaya Pditagi ddi • " I touch yonr feet mother I ** She kiaaea 
him on the lipa and ohedca and aaya Jij/o putra : ** lave, my 
aoni" 

61. Women are, aa a rule, well treated. Thqr aay that a honao 

„ ^ . ia empty Ud»a) withont a woman in it. The 

wife, and eapedally the aenior wife, if there 
are more than one, ia miatreaa in houaehold aftaira, and ahe ia oon- 
anlted about mariiage allianoea and other important buaneaa. But 
women are oonaidered much inferior to men, and a wife cannot ait 
on a cot in the presence of her husband : ahe eats after him and 
walka bdiind him on the road. But quarrelling and wrangling are 
certainly not ao common among them as with oidinary low caste 
Hindus.* Some men, however, ilKtroat their wives, and cases of 
anicide and the escape of young vrives to thrir parents' home are not 
uncommon. The tribal ooundl punishes misconduct of this kindt 
In aay oaae a woman has to take bad language frenn her husband 
in silenoe or stand the lisfc of a beating. 

62. Old people are respected and supported. The MtTij liiB are 

Old people, TisiioH. hosjatable, especially to clansmen, and 

strengeie. often incur debt in consequence of this. 

When a guest comes, even if they have to borrow, th^ arrange a 
performance of the Karama for him and supply him with liquor. 
Tlu^ assist relations on occasions of mourning and rejmeing. There 
is a good deal of olan feeling amongst them, and if a tribesman is 
injured a stranger, they, though generally a very peaceable 
people, are ready to turn out with their bludgeons to asrist him. 
Th^ very sddom appear as plaintiffs or defendants in court, and 
violent crimes against person and property are practically unknown 
among them. 

1 This WM the waj in which Penelope welcomed TelemaohnB«-*OiZvtf8y, XTII, 
88. And see the whole snhjeot disonssed by Banrin, JffipreMton oftheSmoHons, 
p.,816,fg. % 

t This has also been noticed In the ease of the Gonds«— Csnlfal Provkieu 
Gositissrp 35. 
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6Si One diviaioa of Ailing the Ksnniii^ ^ eet food and drink 

. . ^ter tonohed by than. Dome will eat tBrir 

leavings. They will eat food cooked in lot* 
ter {paiH), only if cooked by themadvee or fay Brthnuias. They 
pride themselTes on abetainin^ from the use of beef and pork. 

64. women are tattx)oed. They eay that if they aia not 
jewabr, tattooed, Patameaar will ptdi them ont of 
tatbaoing. heaven.^ Nearly all the men among the 
Mftnjhis, as well as the allied tribes of the Cheio, Paiiika,and 
Parahiya wear little brass or gold tings in the lohe of the ear.* 
Some wear their bUtst bangles on both wrists. Some Minjhi «m«h 
wear iron rings, made of three folds of wirei, on the little fii^rer and 
thumb of the right hand : some wear a broad brass amnlet (hfsa) 
on the upper part of the left arm. A few wear silrer images of 
Steala with the fignte embossed and gilt. Some again have a tbm 
double necklace of small purple beads, with a larger white glass bend 
strung between the others, every three or four indies apart. Some 
again wear a broad brass ring with a thin iron wire ring beside it 
on the first finger the right hand. The better dass wear the 
ordinary Hindu jacket (siirsdt) and loin-cloth {ihuti)} but the 
elothing of the poorer men is very scanty and consists merely of a 
small loin-rag {bhagai), and a scrap of cloth tied round the head, 
while the hair hangs behind uncut and unkempt. The Minjhi 
women all wear heavy pewter anklets {paiti). These are usually 
terribly heavy and cumbrous and give them a peculiar heavy 
stumbling gait.* Women of the Poiya sept wear another form of 
anklet like the gorabra of the Hindus. They are not allowed to 
wear ydlow clothes nor glass bangles (elsrt), and, even if married 
do not apply red lead to the parting of the hair, as ordinary low 
caste Hindu women do. They go so &r as not to allow a woman 
of another caste into the dwelling-house or cow-shed, if die wears 
yellow clothes or a forehead spangle {Itkult). Minjhi women must 
keep the head bare, and arc not allowed to draw the sheet over it. 


1 Lnbbook, Origin of Civihtation^ S74. For the onstom of tattooing idnong 
these tnbest see ^^artya, para. 22. 

* The Manya Gonda hare the upper part of the lobe pierced and ornamented 
with small earrings of brass or iron.— Cenfrai Provtnea Gazetteer, 86; Hislop, 
Papers, 11. 

* lliese heavy anklets are a favourite subject of rural satire— Bdhar pudwai Un 
eet Iti neura, ghari edp na doura .* ** outside she hoMts of Itor aold^ er^ gh iiy 
three sera and has not at home even a grain sievs and haaket.'*— Ohnatiaib Proeorte 
o/Bsh/r.SA. 

Yon. III. * V 
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'Hiw ralei* veland onty for old wonieo in or m/k wenUinr,* 
The women have a way of euveloi^lihw lower KmKi in tiie kin* 
oloiih 10 tightly, that when they nt down on the gtoimd th^ have 
to apread oat their lege. They, aleo, oentrary to the eaatom of all 
ordinary Hindu women, wear a sort of inner gar de n* , like a manfo 
UugoU, which is known aa Ikagua. Tbie ie apeeially for 

them by the weavera of the Panilca tribe, who oharge fancy pricee 
for iti It ia ornamented along the edges with red atiipea. Women 
heep thia a aecret, and are very unwilling to speak of it or give a 
■peeimen. They also wear a specially warm heavily woven upper 
sheet of cotton known as datab, which l>an an ornamented border. 
TUe may be worn by other castes, but it is a qweial Minjhi dressi 
66, Though there is a good deal of tribal hoense, both before and 
after marriage, the women are generally 
oonndered to be good wives. Frostitution or 
pdiyandiy is unknown among thmn. 

66. They work as oultivators and ploughmen and oultivate at 
lower rates than their Hindu nmghbours. 
Their speeial form of cultivation used to he 
the dttkga, by which a patch of jungle was periodically burnt down 
and seeds scattered in the ashes.* This is now bmg gradually 
abandoned. The first crop sown on newly cleared land is generally 
the small sesamum {Ulli). They are, as is usual with haU-dvilised 
taoe(^* lazy and inefiBcient onltivators. 

T fa l. — (Sanskrit Malta, “a wrestler"),* a subdivision of tho 
Kurmi tribe almost altogether confined to the Azamgarh District.— 
A reference to them will be found under the head of Bisen Btjputs. 
They regard themselves os descended through a Kurmi eoncubine 
from the Bishi Mayfira Bhatta, who, after leaving Gorakhpur 
settled at Kankradih, on the banks of the Satju, in Fargana 
Nathupur of the Azamgarh District. The present Mala of 
Kankradih daim to hold under a grant from Harsha Yarddhana^ 
King of Kananj. The Mala are exogamona and intormarry with 


Morality. 


Ooeupation. 


1 Thia ia the mlo also with the Saaitli.— Dalton, Eihnobgy^ 217. 

I On this, Bee Gazetteer, Central ProvimeeB, 280 1 Hialop, P^en» 2| Voiapth, 
EigVLande <4 Central India, 102. 

* Bee inetanoBB oolleoted by Spenoer, Princtylee of BoeMogy, I, 60. 

* Dr. Opperb Bnggests that most of theBe tribal names of wldoh the first Bjllabla 
Ib Mai, anoh ae Mallai Mala, MfUava, Malaya, et&, are derived from the Oanda^ 
Draridian root Mala in the Benae of " monnti^."— 2b|rinal InhoMtaatp ef 
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jfehe Samtbwir Earmis of Gorakhpur, who take the title of 
NIgbanai or ^ of the seed of the dragon/^ Monogamy is the rule 
and ooncubinage is prohibited. Marriage is generally adult 
Widow marriage is prohibited. 

2. Some are Vaishnavas and others Saivas. They specially wor- 
ship Kill and the Dih, the aggregate of the village godlings. In 
their ceremonies they agree with the Kurmis, of whom, in spite of 
their legend of aristocratic descenti they ai'e admittedly a sub« 
division. 

Malang : a class of Muhammadan Faqirs who are usually 
regarded as a branch of the Madari (;. a.). They call themselves 
specially followers of Jaman Jati, who was a discipio of Shih 
Madftr^ According to Dr. Berklots ^ their* dress is the same as 
that of the Muharram Malang Faqirs, except that they wear the 
hair of the head very full, or it is matted and formed into a knot 
behind. Sometimes they wear some kind of cloth round the knot. 
Some of them tie round the waist a chain or thick rope and wear a 
very small loiU’cloth. Wherever they sit down they burn the Mini 
(fire) and sometimes rub the ashes over their bodies/^ Mr. Maola- 
gan * says that in the Panjab the term is generally applied in a 
more general way to any unattached religious beggar who drinks 
bhanff or smokes charat in excess, wears nothing but a loin-cloth^ 
smd keeps fire always near him. The Malangs are said to wear the 
hair on the head very full, or it is matted and tied into a knot 
behind. The shrine of Jhangi Sh&h Khaki, in the Pasrfir Tahsil of 
the SiiLlkot District, is frequented by Malangs.^' 

2. At the last Census they appear to have been included among 
the Mad&ris. 

Malavi : a division of Br&hmans who take their name from 
being emigrants from Malwa.— Of them Sir J. Malcolm writes :* 
^'Besides the various tribes of Br&hmans fiom the Dakkhin, there 
are no less than eighty-four sects in Central India ; but almost all 
these trace, or pretend to trace, the emigration of their ancestors, and 
that at no distant period, from neighbouring countries. The six sects, 
or Chhanftti tribe of Brfthmans, alone claim the Province of Mllwa as 
their native country, and oven they refer back to a period of twenty or 
thirty generations, when their ancestors came into it; but thqr still 


1 Qdntin-Msldm, 192; sad see the ertiole Dtwdna, §upra, 
* Povodh Genius Report, 197. 

•Central India, 
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Iiave a pride in being termed Mdiwa Bifthmansj which to the rest 
would be a reproach/' Of the origin of the M&lwa Brfthmans in this 
pari of the country nothing veiy certain is known. Mr. Sherring^ 
suspects that they are akin to their neighbours the GhijarAti Brfih- 
mans. They have a legend that one of the kings of Mdlwa endea* 
voured to make all the Br&hmans of that Province eat kaekeki and 
pahki together^ and that^ on their objecting, he ooniined them in a 
double-storied house. At night they saw the people of the place 
worshipping a local godling named PftnrS Baba, and on this the Brfth- 
mans vowed to worship the deity themselves if he saved them from 
their trouble. The B&ba got the doors unlocked, and they all fled 
to Benares. Some of their brethi'cn who remained behind obeyed 
the orders of the king, and since then the branch ui this part of the 
country have given up all connection with them. 

2. The MAlavi Brahmans are divided into thirteen-and-a-hal£ 


gotfMy which, with their titles, are as follows— 
n organisation. Chaubfi Parftsara, Dub£, Angi- 

ras Chaub6, Bhftrgava ChaubS. All these are Bigvedis. Sftndilya, 
Ddb^i K&sapa Chaub^i Kautsa Ddb6— these arc Yajurvedis— 
Yatsa, Vyfts, Gautam, Tivftii, Lohita Tiv&ri, and ELaimdinya — 
who are Samavedis. Lastly come the Katyftyana, Pathakand, the 
Maitreya, or half gotra, both of which arc Samavedis. They follow 
the usual Br&hmanioal rules of intermarriage. Their chief religious 
functions ajipear to be acting as family priests of the Matiiura 
ChaubSs. Many of them live by secular occupations, such as trading, 
doing clerk's work, and general service, and they are in fact more 
of a trading than a jiriestly class. The M&lavi Bralimans do not 
hold a high I'eputation in the Eastern part of the Province, and are 
generally regarded as tricky and quarrelbome. 

Mali ^ (Sanskrit mdUkOy a garland-maker,") a caste whose pri- 
mary occupation is gardening and providing flowers for use iu 
Hindu worship. — The caste is a purely occupational one, and there is 
good reason to suppose that the Mali is closely allied to the Kunui, 
Eoiri, and Kachhi, the two last of whom engage in the finer kind 
of culture which resembles that of Ihe regular M$li. At the same 
time the oast^ cannot be a very ancient one. '' Generally speaking 


1 Hindu 2W669, 1, 104, ^ 

s Based on (Bnqniries at Minapar and notes by B&ba ^tma Head-master, 
High Sohool, Mathura ; M. Baldeo 8ah4y, Head-master, High School, Fatohgarh ; M. 
Bhagwati PayM Sinh, Tahsfldar, Chhibraman, Fairnkhdbdd. 
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it may be eaid that flowera have searoely a plaee in the Veda. 
Wreaths of flowers, of course, are used as decorations, but the 
separate flowers and their beauty are not yet appreciated. That 
lesson was first learned later by the Hindu when surrounded 1^ 
another floia. Amongst the Homeric Greeks, too, in spite of their 
extensive gardening, and their different ^names for different flowers, 
not a trace of horticulture is yet to be found ^ 

2. One story of the origin of the caste is that one day P&rvati 
„ , was plucking flowers m her garden, when a 

Tribal legends. . t , ^ , 

thorn pierced her finger. Slie complained to 
Siva, who took a particle of bandalwood from his head, or by another 
account a drop of his perspiration, and on this PfiiTati wiped the 
blood from her wounded finger, and thus the first M&li waa created. 
According to the Bengal legend as told by Mr. Bisley, they trace 
their descent from the garland-maker attached to the household of 
Baja Kans at Mathura Eiibhna asked him one day for a garland 
of flowers, and he at once gavt* it. On being told to fasten it with 
a string, he, for want of any other, took off his Br&hmanical ocArd 
and tied it ; on which Krishna most ungenerously rebuked him for 
his simplicity m pairing with it, and announced that in future he 
would be ranked among the Sddras." 

S According to the leturns of tiie last Cenbus the Malis are 

dividcnl into eight piincipal endogamous sub- 
luternal organiaution. . Barhauliya, Baheniya, Bhagtrathi, 

DilliwSl or Dchliwal, Gol^, Eapri, whose speciality is making 
the crowns, ornaments, etc,, used in Hindu marriage procesbions^ 
Kanaujiya, and Fliulmali. The complete Census letums recoid 863 
Bub^divibions, among which those of most local importance arc the 
Deswali of Sah&ranpur ; the Fanwar and Samri of Bulandshahr ; 
the Bahliyan, Bhanold, Bhawaui, Bhomiyan, Kliatri, Mohur, 
MeghiySn, Mul&na, and Femaniy&n of Mor^'abSd; the BAj- 
puriya and Tholiya of Basti; the Kota of the TarAi. In 
FarrukhabAd we also find the* KachhmAli, who claim kinship 
with the Kachhis; Khatiya^ who are said to owe their name 
to their constant use of manure {khdt), and the Hardiya or 
growers of turmeric {haUt), In Agra are found the Mathnr or 
residents of Mathura, who are the same as the Fhfllmftli or 
^ flower MAli, work only as gardeners, and forl^ widow mai*- 


luternal organiBution. 


1 Sohrader, FivliidoKc AnHqvtii%i$t 
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riage; tfae Mewlti, or ^^thobo from who allow widow 

marriage; aiid the Dilwtri, or DdU brandi^ who peimit widow 
marriage^ and work at drawing gold and sUver wire. In Mathoia 
are fonnd the Phdlmftli^ Snr&h^ Hardiya^ Saini, Gold and KAohhi; 
of which the Saini and Kftohhi are usaally treated aa aqaarate 
castes^ and have been so recorded at the last enumeration. The 
Bub-oastcB of the Mdlis and Sainis also disclose a strong resemblance. 
These sab-castes are endogamous and are each divided into a number 
of gotraiy a fairly complete list of wUch no member of the caste can 
pretend to supply. The rule of exogamy is thus stated at Mathura : 
A man can marry within his own sub-caste^ subject to the 
condition that the bride is not of the same goira as that of the 
bridegroom^ his mother^ and grandmother. He can marry two 
sisters^ but the second wife must he younger than the first. Mar- 
riage is usually infant if the parties can afford it, but the marriage 
of poor adult males is not uncommon. Widows and divorced wives 
can re-marry by the sagdi or dharieha form, and the levirate is 
permitted under the usual conditions, but is not compulsory on the 
woman. 


4. In Mathura they are Siktas and worship Devi as their tribal 

Eeligion fioity. Iij Pamikhflbftd they have a tribal 
godling named Kurchna, to whom th^ make 
offerings of hc-goats, rams, and sweetmeats at marriages and at the 
birth of a mule child. These offerings are made in the house with 
closed doors, and no member of another caste is allowed to be pre- 
sent. The offerings arc eaten by the family, and whatever is left is 
immediately buried with great prccautionB against any one seeing 
the peifomance. In Delu*a Dfin they are worshippers of Eftli 
Devi, Aghorndth, and Narasinha Deva. To the East of the Province 
they worship Kali and Maliakdli, and the P&nchonpir in the manner 
common to castes of the same social grade. 

5. The primary occupation of the Mftli is gardening and he is 
Oooupsiion ^Jmpl^y cd by private persons, or grows flowers 

and vegetables in his own land for sale. In 
the larger towns there is a considerable trade in flowers, wnich are 
used at marriages and other festivities, and bought to be offered at 
the dail^T worship of the gods. Some are again used for the 
manufacture of essences, of which the rose-water made in large 


Oooupsiion. 


quantiti^ at Gh&zipur and Fatehgarh Ss^ a good example. The 
regular dis^ilW nf ihtm MRcnces is the Gandhi, who buys flowers 



m 




ffom MUiik Thtte is «1 m • wboIaMl« daator in flownn onU«i 
OnUvoih or "row wllw/* wlio pntdhnwi flo«on in krgo qnan- 
titiw and oappliw ordm for important marriagw, ote. ^ MtK 
again ptoridw the nuptial orown (maUr) for the bridegroom. He 
faaa another speoial fonotion, as the villageprieit of<Sita1a, and' when 
an epidemio e£ emall-pos rages in a village^ a general snheoription 
is raised, out of which the M&li does the necessary worship to Eftli 
and SitaJa. He also inoculates children, and is thus a constant 
opponent to our vaocinatorB. In this capacity he is known as 
Darshaniya (dersisM, "se^g, worshipping*'). In the same way 
he is sometimee employed as a sort of hedge priest to the village 
godlings and minor gods when the services of a Br&hman or San- 
njrftsi are not available. 

6. The rank of the M&li is foirly respectable. Th^ eat goat's 
flesh and mutton, but not beef, and drink 
Social Mnk. Uqtior. In FarrukhibAd th^ will eat paiti 

of EAyaeths; iaeieAici Lohfirs and SunArs; and drink water 
with the same. NAis and EahArs will eat paiti from them, and 
EahArs will eat their iaelehi. The MAli is a welUknown figure in 
the folktales. The hero is often his son, or is proteoted by the 
gardener and his wife. One popular verse runs— 

M4li eidhS bariuna} hkobi ehdkS dhdp ; Sdiu eidki bolna; 
tier ehdhi ehup. 

“ The gardener prays for rain ; the washerman for sunshine ; 
the banker loves a chat ; and the thief quiet." 
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KALLiB. 


Halk&na, Halakfina {mdUk, ‘'a raler ")..A lepfc of Muham- 
madan BSjputs^ ohiefly found in Agra and Mathura. (Wginally 
th^ were moatly Jaia and Qauma Th&kura who have been oonvertad 
to Islftm tho sword, but still retain many Hindu enstoma 
and are known hy Hindu names. They are classed M«n«g the 
Naumuslim.^ 


DwfrtM*OM «/ tht Malidnat aeeordmg to tho C«h$u* of 1891. 
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S. Most Mall&hs repremt tbemselTes as descended from the 

Iteditionsof wigiii. Nishida, a monntam tribe of the Vindhya 
range. Though this country is famous as 
the kingdom of Nala, it does not appear cocactly where it was 
situated. It may be concluded that it was not far from Vidharba 
(Bihftr)^ as that was the kingdom of Damayanti, and from the direc- 
tions given by Nala to Damayanti, it seems to bo near the Vindhya 
mountains^ and roads led from it across the Baksha mountain to 
Avanti and the South as well as to Vidharba and Kosala. It may 
also be noted that a colony of the same people lived at Sringavera 
on the Ganges, a day^s march above its junction with the Ganges, 
and their king is described in the BamSyana as having tieated 
B&ma and Sita with kindness in their wanderings.^ The B&thma 
or Sribdstav Mallfths have a tradition that they were originally 
Srivftstava Ksyastbs, and lived at some place called Siinagar in the 
hills, and were driven from there, because they refused to give one of 
their girls to the king of that country. The ancestor of the 
Malldhs of the Ganges valley in the Eastern districts of the Pro* 
vinces is said to have steered the boat in which Bam Chandia crossed 


the river on his way to Chitrakdt during his lyanishmcut, and is 
said to have settled at the village of Bam Chaura, where there is 
now a ferry across the Ganges about twenty miles above AllahfibM. 
The hcad-quaiters of the Mirzapur Malialis is at Sirsa on the Tons, 
in the Allahabad District, close to whei'e that river joins the Ganges. 
In Benares they have a tradition that Bdma, being pleased with 
the head of the caste, gave him a horse, on which ho placed a bridle, 
not on the head, but, in his ignorance, on the tail. Hence the 
custom, it is stated, of having the helm at the stern of a boat 
instead of in front.'^ * 


8. As might be expected in the case of a tribe which is of 


organisation 


occupational origin and made up of various 
elcmeats, the lists of endogamoos sab-tribes 


are Tory indefinite! In the last Census these are given as Agar- 
w&la ; BSthma (which appears to be a oorroption of Srivastava and 
to be derived from (he old oity of Srav&sti. the present Sabot Mabet 
of the Gonda Distriot, wluoh gives its title to so many sub-oastes of 


I Wilson, n$h»» PurAna, miThtiUrfef th$ Mindv, Uttmra RAma OhafUr*, 
1300. 

s Sherrmg, Hindu THhest 1, 347. 
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other tribes) ; Ohfttn^ whioh is sftid to be derived from Charvai wHeh 
ime the title o£ a tribe eapposed to be descended from an outcasto 
Yaisya; Dhuriya; Kewat; Khardbind; Nikhftd^ who take their 
name from thdir Nisliftda ancestor ; and the Surahiya. The complete 
returns ve 625 sub-divisions of the Hindu and 22 of the MusalmAn 
branchy of which those of the most local importance are the 
Chaudhariya of Alig;arh ; the Bailiya of Mathura ; the Jaiya of 
Agra, Mainpnri, and EtAwah ; the Bhok of Cawnpur ; the Nathu 
of AllahabAd ; the BhArmarA of Benares ; the Tiyar of OhSzipur ; 
the Kulwant of Ballia; the Gonriya and Kalwant of Gorakhpur; 
the Dhelphora, Mahohar, Sonhar, and Turaiha of Basti ; the Bhon- 
tiya and Machhar of GarhwAl ; the RAjghatiya of Lucknow and 

* BArabanki ; the DhAr of Unao ; the Kharautiya of FaizAbad ; the 
Jalchhatri and Khas of SuItAnpuv. A list collected at Mirzapnr 
gives the usual seven sub-castes— Muriy a or MuriyAri; Bithawa or 
Badhariya ; Chaii Chain or Chaini ; Guriya or Goriya ; Tiyar; and 
Surahiya or SoraUiya. So far this agrees with Mr. Slicrring’s list 
from Benares. The Miizapur list adds Bind, and the Benares list 
Pandubi or one who dives in water ; Kulwat or Kulwant, ‘^one 
of gentlebirth; and Kewat. An Allahabad list gives BAthmi or 
Bathwa ; ChAin ; Ghogh ; Tiyar ; Goriya ; Sorahiya, and SribAthawa, 
Some of these, such as the Bind, KharAbind, and Kewat, have been 
separately enumerated at the last Census, and it is convenient to 
treat them as distinct endogamous groups ; but the so-called classi- 
fioation of the MallAhs ns a caste is quite sufficient to show that it ie 
nothing more than an occupational aggregate made up of veiy 
divergent elements. 

4. All the sub-castes described above are strictly endogamous 

Marriaire rules smoke together. They 

have, as a rule, no general tribal council ; 
but the local groups hold meetings {pancfdffai) of their own, con- 
risting of as many adult males as can be brought together. They 
deal only with matters of caste discipline, and their orders axe 
enforced hy excommunication. Bestoration is secured by giving 
a feast {hhojan) to the castemdn. To the East of Ihe Province^ 
where they are most numerous, they appear to be in the txan* 
sitional st^^e between infant and adult marriage the former 

* being preferred by those&milies who have^ risen to a more xespeotar 
ble social position. Pre-nuptial infidelity is said to be reprototed 
but a clear diatinotiqn is drawn between an amour with a tribes- 
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maa or an outsider. The latter inyolvea summary exoommuni^ 
oation o£ the girl and her relations; but it may be condoned 
by a tribal feast, and then the girl can be married in the caste, 
llieir law of exogamy is not ycry clearly defined. In AUabAbAd 
it appears that the descendants of a common ancestor are not allowed 
to inteimarry ; but with such people who have no professional 
genealogists, the recollection of relationship lasts seldom more than 
three or at the most four generations, and after this cousins freely 
intermarry. The mai'riage in the regular form [charhauw) runs 
through the regular stages— the inspccticn of the bride and bride* 
groom by the relations on both sides ; the comparison of horoscopes 
[fMarg) ; the dressing of the bride in clothes supplied by the bride* 
groom, which is known as the marking down'^ of the girl [larki 
kd ekkenkna) ; the reciprocal present to the bridegroom (bar ekkekani ) ; 
the fixing by the village Pandit of an au6])icious moment {idvat 
af) for the commencement of the anointing (tel ahtanni) of the 
boy and girl ; the sending to the friend on both sides of the mar- 
riage invitation (lagan paltre)^ which is tied with a red and yellow 
string (kaldwa) and contains inside a little rice and turmeric, all of 
which the bridegroom lays on the household shrine; the starting 
of the procession (bdrdt) ; the worship of Ganesa (Ganeehji ki 
pAja) ; the cooking of food for the family godling [(teota kd naoia ) ; 
the cooking of an ofEering of food for the sainted dead {pitr kd 
neofa) ; the ceremonial purchase of parched grain (Idwa), which is 
sprinkled on the hair as they revolve round the marriage shed; the 
waving ceremony (paraekkan), done over the head of the bridegroom 
to scare evil spirits and bring good luck ; the return of the processioa 
to the halting^place {fantodnta) assigned to them outside the 
village; the actual ceremony, where the bride is brought out by the 
barb^B wife and seated to the right of the boy ; the tying of their 
olotheB in a knot (gatkbanttkam) ; the five eircumambulatioiis 
{ikaunri) round the marriage shed ; the marking of the parting of 
the bride’s hair with red lead (eindurddn) ; the pouring overthe pair 
of the parched grain by the bride’s brother into a fan (htni) held 
by her ; the visit to the retiring-room {kokahar)^ where the bride- 
groom’a marriage oinwn {maur) k removed and he is fed on onida 
and sugar and freely chaffed ty^he female relatione of tiie bride; 
the ceremonial eon/afnaiia or fseding of the maarried pair on rice 
and pulse {khiekari) ; the return of the bride, if ebe be nubQ^ to the 
house of her hnsibond ; the worship of the Ganges {Oa^gaji ki p^a)i 
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tile untying of the marriage bracelet [iangan utdnu) ; the drowning 
of the marriage jar (ialta, baMdaHwdr, dubdna). All these oere* 
monies hare been more or less fnlly described in connection with 
other castes. 

5. Widow marriage {lagdi, diarauna, iaitHH) is permitted, and 
the levirate, under the usual limitations, is 
Widow matriage. latter has the preference, 

and if there be a younger brother of the deceased husband who is 
unmarried and of a suitable age, the widow is generally married to 
him. The ceremony, such as it is, consists merely in the dressing 
of the woman in a suit of clothes and ornaments provided by the 
bridegroom. This is always done in secret at night in a dark room, 
apparently the element of secresy in the ceremonial being intended 
to propitiate the offended spirit of the dead husband. The parents 
of a virgin widow can dispose of her in marriage without the leave 
of the relatives of her late husband ; but if the girl have lived with 
her first husband, his relatives have a right to a voice in the sub- 
sequent disposal of her, and in many cases insist on being repaid 
the expenses of the first marriage by the friends of the second hus- 
band. A man can take a widow {sagdi) while hie first wife is alive j 
but he is understood to do this only in cose his first wife is ban-en, 
or if, as is often the cose, she desires to secure a helpmate for house- 
hold work. But, as a rule, it is only widowers who take a widow 
in marriage by the tagdi form. As Mallfihs often leave their wives 
and go away for considerable periods on voyages up and down the 
(Bulges or Jnmni^ the women ara left much to themselves, with the 
result that the standard of female morality is not high, and inter- 
tribal liatont are not seriously regarded. This can be atoned for by 
a tiibal feast, and, as among most of the castes of a similar social 
tank, the tribal council requires substantial evidence, generally 
nothing short of the direct evidence of eye-witnesses will beao- 
eeptedas suffidont. Habitual infidelity is regarded as sufficient 
grounds for a husband discarding his wife with the leave of the 
tribal council, and, though there is some difference of practice, it 
seems to be admitted that women discarded in this way may, if th^ 
show a tendency to reform their morals, be re-martied within the 
tribe by (he tagdi form. 

6. Thdr domestic ceremonies are of thq normal type. Thereareno 
’ oeremonieB during ]pregnancy. The Cham^ 

Donsstie eeramoaiM. ^ midwife attends for six days, when, if the 
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bal^be a Ix^ythe nsnal tfAiaMtoeramonyisperEoriiMd. In the case 
o£ girle, this is done on the mghth day, when the mother is regarded 
ae pore, and a Fandit is called in, who eeleote the religions »»»««> 
{rdt ia ndm), while the parents themselTee select a name to be need 
for ordinary purposes. Children under eight years of age, or those 
who are unmarried, are buried ; others are oremated in the "■«*< 
way. For a male ten holy balls are offered on the tenth day, and 
for a woman nine on the ninth day. These ate offered by the 
funeral priest {Maidpdtr, MakdArdhnum), On the anniTersary 
(barti), twelve balls are offered. Th^ have a special pinda offer* 
ing for the sonless dead. A few who are in good cucnmsiances 
go to Gaya to perform the Srftddha, and thqr do the usual NitA* 
yani-bal ceremony for those who die away from home. 

7. To the East of the Province their tribal deities are MahA- 
deva, KAli, BhAgawati, MahAbir, Ganga 
Beiigioii. Mid, MahAlakshmi, MahAsAraswati, the 
village godlings (<h'A), and the personification of the cremation 
ground in the form of GhAt or MasAn. As household deities th^ 
have the FAnchon Fir. KAli and BhAgawati are worshipped every 
second year with the sacrifice of a goat and the offering of chaplets 
of flowers. MahAbir receives sweetmeats on Sundays. Milk is 
poured as an offering to the Ganges before starting on a journey. 
Tho FAnchon Fir are worshipped on a 2 >latform in the house with 
garlands of flowers, rice and pulse, sweetmeats {laid*) and sweet 
cakes {rot). Over this is poured a mixture of sugar and pepper 
dissolved in water and known as mirehwdn, and the offering is 
finally consumed by the worshippers. In Bnndelkhand th^ have 
a godling known as Ghatm BAba, who is probably connected '^ith 
the cremation ground as already mentioned. A platform is made 
on the bank of a river under a tree, and a ram is saciifioed in his 
honour on the Dasahra or the tenth of the lig^t half of KuAr. 
The worshippers divide the offering among themselves. They 
have now come to regard Ghatoi BAba as the ancestor of the tribe. 
All along the Ganges they worship the water godling Barun, 
who is the representative of the Yedic Yamna, the god of the sky. 
Further up the Ganges they worship specially ParihAr and GhAri 
MiyAn, two of the quintette of the FAnchon Fir, and make ^grim* 
ages to BnliTtinVi and the othw cenotaphs for that pnipoee^ 
Their demonology is that common to all the lower races. The 
offering made through the Ojha, Bhagta, or SyAna to evil quits is 
Yoi.. m. 8 e 
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teohnicftHy known as batauiar. To the East of the Province the 
demon known as Birtiya Btr is worehipped in times of sickness or 
other trouble. A Khatik btings a yonng pig and sacrifices it for 
them in the name of the demon. When a person recovers from 
small-pox, he offers sweets to Sitala When starting on a 

vt^age thqr offer a burnt offering (bom) and garlands of flowers 
to their boat. 

8. The bunness of the caste m mauapng boats and fishing. 

Those who are well off own boats of their 
****** employ poorer members of the tribe 

to work for them. The women of the 
Qoriya caste are said to have an indifferent character as compared 
with others. In the East of the Province the members of the 
Bftthawa snb-castc eat only the flesh of sheep, goats, deer and all 
kinds of fish, except the Gangetic porpoise (sirs), the teielii and the 
crocodile. The others eat all kinds of fish and the tortoise In 
Ohfizipnr th <7 are reported to oat the flesh of goats, pork, fish, 
tortoise, and rats ; but not beef, monkeys, snakes, lizards, or the 
leavings of other people. In AllahftbSd they will eat paiii cooked 
at thrir own cooking place by a Bifihman, and with water supplied 

themselves ; but they will not cat iaebefti cooked by a Br&h- 
maiij or even paiii if not cooked at their own fiioplaoe. There is 
good evidence that many of the river dakSities committed in 
Bengal are the woik of MalUhs of these Provinces. Dr. Buchan- 
an * writes : “ Of late years the merchants, not only of Gorakhpur, 
but everywhere I |)ave observed on the Ganges and its branches, 
have suffered very heavy losses &om the carelessness and dissipation 
of the boatmen, who have become totally unmanageable. Th^ have 
discovered the very great difficulty, if not imposribility, of obtaining 
legal redress against people who have nothing, who are paid in 
advance, and who can in general escape from justice by moving 
from place to place with the first boat that soils. There is great 
reason to suspect that the ownem of the boat, or at least the 
Mfinjhi who works for them, connive at the tricks of the men, 
and taking the full hire allow a part of the craw to desert, giving 
tliimi a trifle, and keeping the remainder to themselves. The owners 
of the boats are totally careless about keeping the goods, and the 
composure with which I have seen the boatman sitting, while the 


> Xaitan India, 11, 678. 
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muehuA xna tearing hie hau and hia property going to min, mm 
truly aatoniahing. ” Mnoh of thia haa, of ooorae, oeaaed, ainfle the 
introdnotion of the railway ayatem haa oonaiderably xedooed the 
riTOr traffic. But even now MallSha bear an indifferent reputation 
aa regarda their dealinga with their empli^era. 

9. The Chfii and Sorahiya sulKiaBteB are ao different from ordi- 
nary M alUha that they have been deacribed in aepatate artielea. 
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XaldkdfisL— A religiooB order vhohave not been sqiaraitelj enu- 
merated at the last Cenens. According to Professor WUson^ thqr 
are a snb^viuon of theJAmanandi VaishnaTas, and the eaoooesum 
ol the leaden of the sect is said to be— Hftmanand, Asanand, Krishna 
DAs, Ktl,'Maldk DAs, making the last, oonseqnentty, eontempo- 
tary with the anthor the Bhakta MAla» and plaoing him in the 
reign of Akbar. But Professor Wilson is of opinion that Malfik 
Die was eontemporaiy with Anrangzeb : '* The modifications of tiie 
Yaiahnava dootrines introduced by Malfik DAs appear to have been 
little mote than the name of the teacher, and a shorter streak of ted 
upon the forehead ; in one reepeot indeed there is an important die- 
tinotion between these and the BAmanandi ascetics, and the teachen 
of the MalfikdAsis appear to be of the secular order {gfihatHa), or 
honseholden, while the othen are all cenobitcs ; the dootrines ate 
however, essentially the same ; Yitimu or BAma is the object of 
thtir practical devotion and their principles partake of the qnrit of 
quietism, which pervades these sects. Their chief authority is the 
Bhlgavad and th^ read some small Sanskrit tracts contain- 
ing the praise of BAma; th^ have also some Hindi SAkhis and 
Yitimupadas attributed to thtir founder, as also a work in the same 
language, entitled the Dasratan. The followers of this sect are said 
to bo numerous in particular districts, especially among the trading 
and servile classes, to the former of which the founder belonged, 
A verse attributed to Malfik DAs is proverbial : — 

J/^ar h«rS na ekikari, panehhi kati Ha kdm ; 

Dd» Maldka yo* kakd-, 

8a6 kd ddta Sdm : 

‘ The snake performs no service, 

The bird discharges no duty ; 

Malfik DAs declares — 

BAm is the g^ver of all,* ^ 

i. " The principal establishment of the MalfikdAsis is at Kara 
MAnikpur, the birtiiplaoe of the founder, and still oocupied by his 
desc<mdants. There is a temple dedicated to BAmohandra; the 
fttddi or pillow of the sect is here, and the actual pillow originally 
need Malfik DAs is said to be still preserved. Besides this estab- 
lishment there are otber six Maths belonging to this sect at AllahA- 


> li 100 *q ; Qnwm, JfatiMtro, US. 
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bAd, Benares, Brindaban, Ajndl^a, Lucknow, which is modem, hav- 
ing been founded b 7 Gtomati DIs under the patronage of Asa£-nd- 
danla^ ud JaggannAth, which last is ct great r^te^ as tendered 
sacred 1^ the death of Maldk LAs." 

■BBdah&r.— A sept of BAjpnts fonnd mainly in Ihe Mnaflan* 
nagar and SabAnmpnr Districts. They are also fonnd in the vof^ 
bonzing parts of the PanjIb. They are said to hare came fi^ 
Ajudhya to Jind, driving the Chaindel and Bri BAjpfots, adto occu- 
pied t^ tract, into the SiwAliks and across the Gdmggar, respec- 
tively. They then fixed their capital in EalAyit in PatiAIa, with 
minor centres at Sa&don in Jfnd and Asandh in Kamil. Thqr lie 
more or less between ihe Tnnwar and Ghanhin of the tract. But 
they have in more recent times spread down below the Ghanhin into 
the Jumna Biver of the Kamil District, with GHiarannda as a local 
centre. Th^ were settled in these parts before the advent of the 
Ghanhin, and were ohastued at Samina in Patiila by Firoa Shih. 
The Mandahir, Kandahir, Bargfijar, Sahkarwil, and Panihir Bi j- 
pnts are said to be descended from Laws, a son of Bimohandra, 
and claim, therefore, to be solar Bijpnts; and in Kamil at least they 
do not intermarry.^ 

Mandarkiya.— A Bijpnt sept in Oidh who claim to be of 
Sombansi origin. Th^ say that the name is derived from Sanscrit 
Maudala, “ a circuit," the dominions of their founder Krishna Sinh. 
Hiey more probably take th^ name from Mandar Sib, who was 
one of the ancestors of the sept. Some of them arc Hindus and 
some Muhammadans ; the latter are said to have been converted to 
Islim in the time of Shir Shih. But the change of religion has not 
bettered thdr condition, as the family is in the last stage of decay.* 

IfaTiih&r (Sanskrit mani, “aprecions stone," "maker :") 
workers in glass and tin foil.— They ate often confounded with the 
Ghfinhir, and in some places tluy appear to practise the same occu- 
pation : but their special bunness is to make and apply the pewter 
foil (/Mffwt), which is used in ornamenting bangles of a superior 
class.* There is both a Hindu and Musalmin branch, of whom 
the latter are much in uzoess. They are Sunnis and particularly 
respect the Pinchon Pir and Ghizi Miyin, whom th^ worship on 


^ Ibbetij^, Panjiib Ethnographif, 888. 

9 Beportf 119 ; Oudh QanUmt 11]# 468. 

9 Soe Hoej# Monograph, 147# o^ 
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the first Sunday in the month of Jeth with rich cakes (maliia), rioe 
and milk (Mir), flowers and tiarbaf. Thqr offer food to the 
dead at the Slud»bdrfi,t. 

2. The complete Census returns show nineteen Bub^visions of 
the Hindu and one hundred and thirty of the Muhammadan hraneh. 
The Hindu sub-diTisionB are : Ajudhyahftsi, Angarkhi^ Baiswfir, 
Bankarwftr, Bargfijar, ChanhUn, H&riya, Jagarhfir, Juriy% ELhat* 
w&^ Lokheri, Manih&r, Mathuriya, Bdmanandi, Begwa^ S&gar, 
Sanftwar, Sisgar, and Tanbara. The Muhammadan sections are 
of TariouB origin. Some are derived from other well known castes 
or sqvts, such as B&chhal, Baheliya^ Banjdxa^ Chandeli, Darzi, 
Ghosi, Kfiohhiyanai, Kalawant, Khatri, Kunjra, Mukeri, Murai, 
PanwAr, Qalandar, BA jput, B&wat, Baikw&r : local, as Alapuiiya;, 
Alampuriya^ BahrAioh, BAtbom, Bishupuriya, DakkhinAha, DeswAl, 
DilliwAl, JaiswAr, Eanaujiya, Purabiya, Bikhpnriya, Sarwariya : 
or occupational, as Jauhari, “jewellers,'' Lakarha, “workers in 
wood, " Lakhiya, “ workers in lac. " 

Dutribution of MmUdtt aeeotiing to the CoHitu of 1891. 
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Distbiotb. 

Hindnsa 

Mnialminfl. 

Total. 

GondB . a a a 

• 

8 

4.Q7B 

4,086 

Bfthrfcioll • a a a 

a 

eaa 

4.376 

A376 

SultAopnr a • • . 

a 

eae 

1,468 

1,463 

PftrtAbgadi • a a 

a 

eee 

168 

163 

BArabanki a • 

• 

aaa 

2,554 

2,664 

Total 

a 

1.584 

65,613 

67,107 


M&tW&r.'-'A Bqpt of Bli jpats who aio said to have oome from 
Mfirwftr to QhSzipttr at the same time as the Panwdrs of Ujjain. 
The^ are a manly race, hat do not show any marked sign of Aryan 
origin.^ 

MiiTW&li * (a resident of Mftrw&r) : a term which appears to 
bear two meanings,— 'the aggregate of Banyas who have emigrated 
to these Provinces from BajpatSna and its ncighbonrhood, inolnding 
a nnmbor of snlHiastes, such as Agarwilas, Osw&ls, and Mahes* 
wari^ who are to a large extent Jainas ; secondly, a tne snh-caste 
of the name,— It would seem that at the last Censns the Jaina 
Hftrwixis recorded themselves under their special sub-castes, and it 
is only the Hindu branch which has been s(^ratoly entered under the 
name of M&rwAri. 

2. The following account of the sub-caste in Bombay deserves 

Tl«We.t«nMlnrtris. ^ “onqr- 

lenders, the MSrw&ri Sr&vaks ore ly &r the 
most TmxnerouB and successful. So completely, indeed, have these 
foie&gniexB in the rural parts of the Surat District monopolised the 
burinesB of bankers and usurers, that in the villages south of the 
Tq>ti, Mdrwftri is the common term in use for a money-lender. 
No information has been receive^ as to when and from whm these 
MIrwtri Srkvaks have oome into the Surat District. Bnl^ as 

• I (ndbaai, QhMfur Xeme., 1, SB. 

* BsMd on infonnatioB eoOeoted nt Mimniirtaad a note by V. KeUdev 
Pnsid, Hm 4 Veoter. Higli Sohool. FUibhlt. 

* Bomtov Qaietieer, II, 187, ej. 
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mojiC!f>1eiid6n of iliis olam aie not fonnd nor^ of the Tepid, the 
common opinion that thi^ have worked their way north from the 
DaTckhin tiitongh the IMna District may perhaps be correct. 
Though as. aliens m race and religion, and related to them by the 
least amiable of ties, the Mftrwiri monqr>lender bears among the 
people of the Surat District a character of unscrupulous greed and 
dishonesty ; towards strangers of his own oaete, he would seem to 
riiow ihudi sympathy and active kindliness. Arriving in Surat 
without money or educatioii, the MArwkri Sr&vak is taken in 
his caste fellows, fed by them, set to work, and in his Irisure 
hours taught to write and keep accounts. With this help in start* 
ing, tile immigrant, who is frugal, temperate, and hardworking, soon 
puts together a small sum of ready mon^. From this amount, by 
advancing to the poorest classes sums seldom exceeding B6, hia 
capital has in a tew years increased to B2,000 or B3,000. With 
these savings he returns to Hkrwftr, and at this stage of his life 
ho generally marries. Practising economy even in his * native 
land, the Mftrwtri brings back with him to the village, where he 
formerly had dealings, enough ready money to enable him to start 
as a trader. His shop once opened, he settles in the village, leaving 
it only when forced by urgent reasons to visit Mfiiwlr, or,beoanse—> 
an event which seldom happens— he has become a bankrupt. Except 
hamlets cluefly inhabited by aboriginal tribes, almost evmy village 
in Surat has its M&rwftri shop-keeper and monoy-lmder." 

3. “ In the larger villages, with enough trade to support more 
tliim one shop, the M&rwkri keeps but little grain in stock. In 
smaller and outlying villages, where he is the only trader, the 
Mftrw&ri starts as a general dealer, offering for sale, in addition to 
grain, qtices, salt, sugar, oil, cloth, and bracelets of brass. Ihe 
settler is now a member of the community of Mdrwdri shop-keqwrs 
and money-lenders. This body has a social life,' distinct from that 
of the villagers, with whom its members have dealings. Thoi^h 
the families of the different sub-divisions of the Mftrwfri mon^- 
lenders do not intermarry, thqr are connected by many ties. In the 
event of the death of one of thar number, the members of his caste 
from the nrighbouring villages me^ together to attend his funeral. 
Before the anniversary of the death has come round, his near ttia- 
tions, arriving from Mtrwftr, unite with the other members in 
giving an to the Mfrwfri omnmunity. As the 
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ttomber of guests is small, and as iJl aie possessed witii tihe love of 
eoanomy, tiie expenditnie on saoh entertainments is, nnBV** the cost 
of a foneral feast among Gnjarftt Sr&valcs, moderate. 

4. Almost all Mftrwiris of this class are St&vaks, or followers 
of the Jaina religion, and in the largest of a group of villages a 
temple of F&rasnAth is generally to be found. To meet the expense 
attending the maintenance of worship the settler devotes a fixed 
portion of his gains. At the same time he sabsoiibes to a provident 
fond for the help of the widow and children of any member of bis 
oommunity who may die leaving his family in stnutened eironm* 
stances. When a MArwftri shop-keeper dies young, until his son 
is of age, the widow, with the help of a confidential derk, generally 
manages the business. In such oases, it is said, the shop-keqiers of 
neighbouring villages are of much help to the widow, giving her 
advice as to the conduct of the business, aiding her in keeping her 
accounts, and in recovering her outstanding debts. 

6. “ Connected by such ties as these, a community of interest is 
said to prevail among tiie Surat Mkrw&ris, and there would seem to 
be less of that competition of capital, which, in the districts of 
Northern Gujarftt, helps the debtor to play off the Yftnya creditor 
against his rival the Srdvak money-lender. Settled in one of the 
best houses of the village, with a good store of cattle and grmn, 
spoken of by all with respect as the Seth or ' master,' and seldom 
without some family of debtors bound to perform any service he 
may stand in need of, the village money-lender, though he seldom 
becomea a largo capitalist, lives in a state of comparative comfort " 
Moro information as to the methods of Mdrw&ri mon^-lending will 
be found in the repoit of the Deccan Commission.* 

6. The Mkrwkris of Mirzapur are divided into nine exogamous 
sub-divisions:— 'Singhftniya: Odndaka: Sarr&C: 

Tke Mtewteta rf the ^ a • tu -i. i d • • xri. i 

Nocih-Wastent Fror- Sarflogi; Jbujhunwalaj Bajaunya, Khemka; 
™**** Baz&z Bortya. Each of these sub-divisions 

has one hundred and seventy-two sections. The rule of exogamy is 
a man must not marry in his sub-division, in the section of his 
tn efitriml uncle, in the section of bis mother's maternal uncle, in idie 
of his grandfather's maternal uncle, in the section of his 
grandmother's maternal unde, in the section of his mother's, grand- 
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fitther’s and gnadmother's maternal tmde. Girla an nmialfy not 
married till they oome to puberty or ten years old. Widow marriage 
is prohibited. 

7. In the eighth month oE pregnancy, the ceremony o£ atkmdtg 

utdfttM is performed. Eight kinds of sweet* 

^Stfub OOTOVBOSlOBf « 

meate are placed in eight leaf platters {dauna), 
and an old woman of the tribe or family waves them round the 
head of the expectant mothers The sweetmeats are then sent to the 
houses of the relations of the family. When the child is bom^ a 
Chamftrin is called in^ who cuts the cord and buries it at the entrance 
of the room in which the confinement took place. Then a curious 
ceremony follows : 

The brother-in-law (baktioi) or sister’s husband of the father of 
the baby touches the place where the cord was buried^ and receives 
in cash or a piece of jewelry as a present. A Pandit is then 
called in who makes a note of the exact time of birth, on 
which he bases his calculation of the horoscope {Janampatiri). On 
the fifth day the mother washes her hands and feet and puts on a 
new garment. For five days she is fed on a compound of ginger, 
treacle, dill {ajwdin), and other spices. From the sixth day she gets 
ordinary food. The Chamarin attends for five days, and after that 
her place is taken by the barber’s wife and other servants of the 
family. When a month has passed, the mother is bathed and somo 
water is poured out as offering to the Sun. Then tlie mother takes 
the child in her arms and goes to worship the Ganges, if it be near 
at hand. The offering to Ganga Mai is some gmin and sweets 
{baCdsia) with flowers and sandalwood. When she returns home, 
she distributes among her friends some grain and sweets. On that 
day, before the Ganges is worshipped, the whole house is plastered 
and idl the earthen vessels are replaced, and the mother and baby 
are dressed in new clothes. When the child is six months old, the 
anna-prdiaua ceremony is done by giving the child some rice^milk 
at an auspicious time named by the Pandit. Next follows the 
ceremonial shaving {mdnran), for which no special time is fixed. 
Poor people take the child to the temple of some neighbouring god- 
dess and have it shaven there ; but rich Mdrwftris go to the temple 
of Sati Mftta at Fatehpur in Mdrwfir. The mother takes the child 
in her arms, bathes, offers a sheet to Sati Mfita, and then walks five 
times round the temple. After this the child is shaved by one of the 
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buliera attached to the dmne. Only the tcq^knot (clefo*) is left 
nnont. After thqr letom home, a liinnw is given to the olansmen. 
B<^ have <he ears and girls the nose pietoed {HaneUedta, naik- 
ehhtdan), bat no regular time is fixed for this. When it is to be 
done, the family prieet worships the goddess Lohaani for five days 
with on offering of katar, a particular kind of sweetmeat [laddu) 
made of patched rice and sesamum mixed with treacle. When the 
auspidouB hour arrives, the goldsmith is called, and he bores the 
ears or^nose of the child, who is given a laddu to eat during the 
operation, 

8. The marriage ceremonies begin with the betrothal ceremony 
{tagdt). First of all the bride’s ffitiier sends 
for the horoscope of the bridegroom, and has 

that of his daughter compared with it by his Pandit. When the 
reealt of the comparison proves satisfiictory, the &ct is oommuni- 
cated to the father of the bridegroom, who sends to the bride by 
bis sister, or, in default of her, by a Br&hmani, some rod powder 
{tort) and some rice dyed in turmeric. The bearer marks the 
bride’s fordiead with the powder and sprinkles the rice over her. 
Her mother puts a rupee in the dish in which the lice and powder 
were brought, and this is taken to the mothei’ of the boy. In return, 
the bride sends a dish of sweets {laddu) to the bridegroom. His 
mother procures some more laddut, and mixing the whole together 
sends them round to the friends of the &mily. The phrase for this 
is iagdi kd laddu bdutna. Next the friends of the boy send some 
clothes and ornaments for the bride, and for this s ome mom^ is sent 
by her father. These ceremonies usually take place when the boy 
and girl are under the age of eight. 

9. When a girl is betwcim nine and ten, the marriage day is fixed^ 

pieKini- consultation with the Pandit. Ten days 

before the appmnted day, the ceremony of Aar- 
is performed. The women arrange the sacred marriage jar {kaha) 
in the house and sing songs before it. Beside it is made an image 
of Gbnesa, the god of luck, and the boy is made to worship him and 
the jar, and to distribute moneiy to Brihmans. The same ritual is 
carried out also in the house of the girl. Every day in both houses 
sweets are made and distributed among friends. Three days before 
the noarriage day comes the teltedu, when turmeric and ml are mixed 
in four learthenware saucers and the nlq^hers oi the bride and 
bridegroom anoint them with it. Before the anointing begins, the 
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ungaent is oSsred to Qaaesa. After the mothers have done the 
anmntiqg^ it is repeated by seren married women whose hnsboade are 
alive. Every day, up to the marriage^ Ganesa is wmshipped and 
every day the bride and bridegroom are andnted. 

10. Two days prior to the marriage, the boy’s fisther feeds his 

o1aaBmen,andonthelastday before the wed- 

The DrooeBBioiL " 

ding the ianauri ceremony is done. Some 

powdered henna (weeiii) is pnt on the hand of the boy, and he is 
made to mount a mare, on whi<di he rides to the house of the bride. 
Her father and his friends receive him at the door and mark his fore- 
head with red powder. Each of them presents him with a rupee and 
a coooanut, while the women of the family sing songs of rqoioing. 
Then the b<^ returns home. On the marriage day a cloth is hung 
up and held at each oomer by a man. In the centre is placed an 
earthen oup, with a hole in the bottom, in which is placed a thread 
made of cocoa fibre. The boy is made to sit under the cloth, and, 
after he is rubbed with turmeric and oil, he worships Ganesa. The 
cloth is then tied to a peg in the house ; this ceremony is called 
manda. After this Brdhmans are fed. In the evening his mother 
rubs the boy with oil and turmeric from head to foot, seven married 
women of the caste whose husbands are alive do the same. This is 
called tel utdrna. He is then bath(>d and dressed in his marriage 
dress and ornaments, and the family priest marks his forehead with 
red powder and puts on his marriage crown. He is then mounted on 
an ass as a propitiation to Sitala, and the animal is fod on mditg pulse. 
The mother then ofEers her breast to her son, while she covers his 
head with the part of the sheet which conceals her bosom. The 
owner of the ass receives a sheet and a rupee, and the forehead of the 
liTiimal is marked with red pourder and turmeric. The boy then dis- 
mounts from the ass and mounts a horse. Here the mother, as 
before, ofEers her breast to her son. As he prepares to ride away, his 
sister holds back the horse by the bridle and will not let him go 
until she receives a present. Then a man holds an umbrella over the 
boy and fans him with a yak’s tail, and a girl marks the horse 
behind hiTit with some mustard (tareon) and salt as preservatives 
■gaiwBfc the Evil Eye. With the same object hie elder brother's wife 
or some other female relation puts lampblack on his eyes. 

11. After all this he sets out with his party (bdKi^ for the 
The Mriwloftlio house of the bride, accompanied witii music 

iffidegroom. gnd fireworks. He rides round the town or 
Tol. hi. 
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village in prooesBion, and finally readiea ihe door of die bride. 
Overdie door are ereoted some r^ representaitiona of luzda, etc. 
{ftran), whieh the bridegroom etrilnB with ihe braneh of a nfm tree 
—an bbrioos symbol of the c^poriiion vriiufii he m^ espeot in 
taldng away the bride. This done, his fatare mother-in-law oames 
ont and waves a lamp over his head as a spell against demoniacal 
inflnenoe. The party then retire to the place (f eawdasa) arranged 
for thrir reception. On the marriqge day the nuptial died {m4»ro) 
is ereoted at the house of the bride. A long pol^ dyed with oohre, 
is set up in the courtyard ; near it is laid some sand, and on it a 
jfitoher of water. done, Br&hmans are fed and baskets of 

sweetmeats are placed near at hand, which the bride distributes to 
the assembled Brfihmans. She is then made to worship Gauri and 
Oanesa. After this, die, accompanied by ihe other women of the 
family, goes to the village potter’s house and wordfips his wheel 
{eidk) as a symbol of fertility. When th^ are coming home, 
the potter’s wife accompanies them, bearing on her head two ]^tcherB— 
one small and the other large— with the necks decorated with gold 
tinsel. In these, water is sent for the refreshment of the bridegroom 
and his friends. The bride is then bathed and dressed in a white 
sheet with a red cloth over her head. Next a sort of platform is 
made of sand in the courtyard, and at each comer a peg is fixed, to 
each of which a stick is tied. In the centre a fire is lig^ited of 
mango wood. This platform is known as ekauri, 

12. When the bridegroom arrives he is seated on a sort of chair 
under the died and the bride dts on his kft. 

Theiaatxfagentiiil. oomers of theix garments are knotted 

together, and they are made to wordiip Gauri and Ganesa. This 
done, the ceremony of katiltwa is performed. For this a ball of 
flour, turmeric, and henna is made, and this is placed in the hand of 
the bride. Over this the bridegroom lays his hand, and the pair are 
made to walk four or seven times round the platform, while the 
Br&hman redtes verses and makes a fire sacrifice (Ims). When he 
has completed this, be receives his fee {iahthvu). Next the bride 
and bridegroom go into an inner room and worship what is known 
as tiie (ddpa. This is a series of marks on the wall which have 
already been made by the women of the house with red powder 
(rof»). Before these the bridegroom unmade to redte some verses, 
and thd bride’s mother gives him a present. This over, the bride- 
groom rejoins bistfriends. 
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18. Next day the women of the tribe jdeit the hair of the bride 
_ and pot Bome fmit into the sheet ooverii^ her 

bosom. Each woman gives her a present of 
money or ornaments. That day the bridegroom vrith his friends is 
entertained at the house of the brid^ and the father of the loide- 
groom distributes svreetmeats among the relativee and friends of 
the bride. 

14. Next day the prooesrion returns to the house of the biide> 
groom. Before th^ start the biidePs fathmr 
gives what he oaa afford by vnqr of dovny, 
such as vessels, clothes, etc. Then the married pair taite their seats 
in the same palanquin and return hornet When they reach the 
house, the bridegroom walks in followed 1^ the btida When they 
come into the oonriy aid, seven dishes are placed in sncoession before 
them, which the InidegToom pushes away with the sword which he 
wears all through the marriage fostivitieB. Then his father takes 
up the bridegroom in his lap and her mother-in-law does the same 
for the bride. Next the Ganges and Sitala M&ta are vrorshipped, 
and the marriage faraoeletB {kanga») worn ly the bride and bride- 
groom are put in a dish fuU of water, and the bride and bridegroom 
have a struggle to see which of them will take them out first. This 
is knovm as *‘the gambling " {Jia itiisfoe). 

16. A dying person is brought out of the house and laid on a 
peoe of ground plastered with oowdung. 
Then the pascie-rcfosa, consisting of gold 
tulati leaves, curds, pearly and Ganges water are placed in his 
mouth. After death a sacred ball {pinda) is offered in bis name 
and the corpse is laid on the pyre. The remaining funeral and 
purificatory ceremonies are performed in the orthodox Hindu 
fodiion. 


Voiiaal oMwiBoidM. 


DitIfiitiUon of Mdnedri Banyu aeeordiug to H» Cenoua of 1391, 


Dxstbzots. 

Nomber# 

DxeTBZOTS. 

Number. 

dgia .... 

2 

ShihjaUlDpiir • • 

88» 

Paimkhibtd . . 

72 

Cawnpur • • 

U 

Btlwali . . 

2 

JhAnd • • • 

6 


TobUI. 


Snt 
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DiHriMiMt tfMintiri SMjfai uMordUtg to ti$ C«aMM «/ i8p/ — eondd. 


Dutbzctb. 

Number. 

DlBTBICTBa 

Nnmbera 

JAlaun a 

• e 

• 

81 

I7d40 a a a e 

4 

BeDBiet 

• e 

• 

21 

Sitapar • . 

14 

llinapur 

• ■ 

• 

82 

Gonda a a 

15 

JannpuT 

e • 

• 

8 

Babr&ioh a # 

11 

QhAaipnv 

• • 

a 

8 

Salt&npnr . a . 

1 

Qorakhpor 

• • 

a 

164 

Partibgarb a . 

2 

Asamgarh 

a e 

a 

11 



Luolsnow 

• 

a 

28 

Tom 

720 


]II>tll1ir>— A Bub'casto of Banjas ; so called becaoeo th^ believe 
tbeir native place to be Mathuia. 


DittrUvtion of Mdllw Banyaa aeeoriing to the Ce*t*t of 1691. 


Dibvbxotb. 

Number. 

Dzbtbzotb. 

Number. 

Ifeemt • 

a • 

a 

16 

AllaUbftd 

m 

• 

8 

Matbnra • 

a a 

a 

171 

Minspar. , 

a 

■ 

1 

Agn 

a • 

• 

9,9S8 

Lnoknowa • 

a 

• 

8 

Faxmkb&bld 

a • 

a 

4 

Unlo . 

• 

a 

6 

Mainpari 

• 

a 

10 

SltapQx . 

a 

a 

8 

ElAwib 

a a 

• 

98 

Hardoi • • 

a 

e 

8 

Stab • 

a a 

t 

188 

Gonda . . 

a 

• 

7 

Baddim • 

• a 

• 

82 

a 

Firtftbgarb , 

a 

a 


MmidbbU 

a a 

• 

10 





Oavopar'a 

• • 

• 

41 

Toul 

a 

10^798 


Hanliar.— A Bftjpnt eq[>t in Bftnda, tHo say they are emigrants 
fromSembhalin.Mor&dibad. They claim Cbauh&n descent^ and 
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say tint tii^y soparated {rom the parent stock on aoooont of some 
lueadi of caste mles.^ 

Heo, Mew&ti, Mina, Hina Meo.*~A famoos tribe who, though 
fauly ntuneroos in tiie Provinces, are still formgners to it. The 
word Mew&ti means a resident of the land of Mewftt, the name of 
vrfaioh has been derived from the Sanskrit "abounding 

in fitii/' The nmilarity of names and the legend of Sambadsni, as 
well as tile fact that the sections of both tribes dosoly agree, baa led 
to the general belief that the Minas and Meos, vtiio are classed ae 
distinct in thdr native home Bajpatftn% are really of common origin. 
This famoos tribal legend is thns told by Qeneral Cunningham,* "The 
liGrftaiB are the bards and singers of the Meos at all thdr marriages 
and festivals. At a marriage feast the most popular song is the 
love story of Darya Khin Meo and Sanbadani Him. scene 
of meet Meo legends is laid at Ajftngarh, an old fort in the hills^ 
only four miles to the west of Kamftn. Todar Md, who was the 
landlord of AjAngarh, used to repeat the following verse 

Pd»ei fakir ke rijakit 
Jur piro tero dal, 

AdhSAkkat Bidtkik, 

AdkS Pakat Todar Mai t 

" In the kingdom of the five hills, with its force complete, half 
is the Emperor Akbar’s and half Pahat Todar Mal’s.'^ 

This saying was repeated to Akbar, who sent for Todar Mai and 
demanded why he made himself equal to the Emperor. Hie Meo 
replied : "As I am zamtndSr of the five hills, half the produce belongs to 
me and half to your Majesty." Akbar was so pleased vrith the reply 
that he gave Todar Mai a rent-free grant, with rank in his army. It 
happened afterwards that Todar Mai vros sent on an espedition with 
Bftda Bfto, Mina. The latter took the Meo to his house, where they 
drank wine together and beeame friends. Then Todar Mai said to 
the Mina: "My wife vrill shortly ^velnrth to a child; if a girl, 
I will g^ve her in marriage to your eon ; if a boy, he vrill marry 
yonr daughter.’’ Todar Mai’s vrife gave birth to a eon, who was 
named Darya Kh&n, and Bftda Bfto's vrife gave birth to a daughter, 
who was named Sasibadani or ’moon-like body,' or’moon&oe.’ 


• Ptwiiww, I, Ml, ISO. ^ ~ » iv 

* PteBy l>Med <m note by BSbu Atma Btei, Head Mastw, Hi«h Sohooi, lUthOM. 


* drahaeloykal JfagtoH, XX, 2:^ tqq. 
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Wbea ihe duldzen leaohed ten yens of age Bidn Bio sent the 
ngne of betiotlial {Uia) to Dstyn Ehin, the eon of fCodar, and aflar 
a year a marriage party started from Ajftngarh with eevend 
hondreda of Meos for the village of Bida Bio. When tlie bride* 

. groom reached the honae, he atrad: the ornament {fora*) over the 
door (according to onatom) by making his horae leap ; for otherwiae 
bring a he oould not have reached it. The marriage ceremony 
was thus oompletej but as the Minas vrished the Meos to eat flesh 
with them, as well as to drink wine, the Meos pretended that the 
Emperor Delhi’s troops had attariced thrir village and so the 
whole marriage party retired, leaving Saribadani in her fiither’a 
house. 

2. ** When the girl grew older she sent a letter to Daiya Khio, 
but it vras unfortunately given to Todar Mai, who beat the messen* 
ger. A second letter was afterwards safely delivered to Darya 
Khin, who at once mounted his horse and started for the Mtna 
village. As he approached, a woman, who was carrying a basket of 
cowdung {kail), saw him and throwing down her basket rushed 
off at once to Saribadani, to whom riie said: Beti BAii Bio ki 
i**yoH mkdri ter, Awot dekko Malko, siata ne adbhar diri kail : 
‘OBSda Bio’s daughter, listen to my word; I saw the Malik 
coming and threw down my basket of cowdung half way.* 
Darya Khin was kindly received his father-in-law, and the two 
sat down and drank freely. But when the Mtna pressed his son- 
in-law to eat some roasted meat, Darya Ehin struck him a blow on 
the ynnnfli and knocked out two of his teeth. Then all the Mtnas 
drew thrir swords and would have killed Darya Ehin at once, but 
Bid s Bio’s son interposed and took him inside the house to his 
rister Saribadani. At night Darya Ehin fled with Saribadani, and 
was pursued by the Mtnas. But he reached his uncle’s house in 
safety, when the dropped the pursuit.** This story of Darya 
TC htn Meo and Saribadani Mini is a very popular one, and their 
son g is sung at every new marriage by their Mirisis or bards. 
One result of this n-ffrir has been the diseontinnance of marriage 
between the Meos and the Mt^ which had previously been com- 
mon. - 

8. " 'Whatever truth there may be in the above story, the pe(qple 
generally refer to it as the oanse of ihe,,disoontinuanoe of marriages 
betwem the tribes. The acknowledgment of the previons inter- 
marriage eeeme to offer rather a strong proof that the Meos must 
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hav« been a oogmtte laoe with tbe Minas, holding tite aama gocial 
podtionr-hi(^ perhaps than the Ahlr and other agriooltnxal 
classes, bat deoidedlj below the BAjput^ from whom they «1«aw> 
descent. I am inclined, therefore, to agree with Major Powlett that 
the Meos and Mlnae may have had a common origin. I have a sns- 
pidon that they may be the descendants of the Megallsa, mentioned 
by Pliny, who dwelt along the Indtis and the Jumnai, apparently 
bordering on the Jumna. As the name is spelt Mewara as well as 
Mev, I think that Akbar most have revived the old form which 
gives a very near approach to MegalW' 

4. Whatever their connection with the Minas may be, the Meos 
themaelves pretend to B&jput descent and 
Intenwl emraiMtion. thirteen clans {fit) and fifty-two gotm ; 

but Mr. Channing^ writes that no two ennmerationB of the PAls 
that he has seen correspond precisely, and onrioasly enough the fiffy- 
two gotra» include the Pile, and are not, as would at first appear, 
in addition to them. What the exact relationdiip of the P&l to 
the gctra may be cannot bo ascertained without much more local 
enquiry in BajputAna. It is possible that the ^^stem of exogamy 
practised in the tribe may be in a stage of transition, which indeed 
is not wonderful, considering the various elements out of which the 
caste is evidently made up. As Sir A. I^all* writes : “ It is a 
Cave of Adullam that has stood open for centuries. With them 
a captured woman is solemnly admitted by a form of adoption into 
one eirole of affinity, in order that she may be lawfully married into 
another, a fiction which looks very like the survival of a custom 
t-ha-t may once have been universal among all classes at a more 
elastic stage of thar growth j for it enables tiie circles of affinity 
vrithin a tribe to increase and multiply thrir numbers without a 
break, while at the same time it satisfies the conditions of lawful 
intermarriage.'^ The following is Gtoieral Cunningham's* enu- 
meration of the Meo PAIs : Five JAdon clans— ChbirkilAt, DalAt, 
Demrot, NAi, Pundelot ; five Tomar clans— Balot, DarwAr, Kalesa, 
LundavAt, BattAvat; one EachhwAha clan— DingAl; oneBargAjar 
dan— SmgAl. Besides these there is one miscellaneous or half-blood 
nlan — ^PalAkra. Mr. Channing’s enumeration is somewhat different — 

■ Ibbetson. PmujM Xthnofraghy, Motion 478. 

' AtUMt BMiu, ISS. 

s ArAaotogicti Btgort$, XZ, S8. 
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Balsnt; Batftwat; Darwftlj Landiwat ; Cliirldiit ; Dimiot; Daloi; 
Ndij Tonglot; Dahagtl; Singftl^Ealesa oi Ealsakhi. The com* 
plete Censns retonis give ninefy-eeven sab-divisioiM of the Meo or 
Hindu and three hundred and forly-aeven of the MewAti or Muaal- 
m&n brandi. The Hindu branch have annexed various BAjput 
septs, Budi as Bargdjar, Hara^ Janw&r, E&nhpuriya^ Baghubansi, 
BAwat, and Tomar. The names of the MusalmSn sectionB illustrate 
the compoate nature of the caste. We find BAjput s^ names, 
such as Bargfijar, Chandela, ChauhAn, Ghdilot, JAdon, Kaohh'crAha, 
Bathauriya, side side vnth. BhAt, Dakaut, Gadariya, Ghosi, 
Gfijar, GuAl, JulAha, Eabariya, Eori, NAi, and Bangiez : besides 
local terms, such as Audhiya, IsmAilpuriya, EhairAbAdi, Malak- 
puriya, Mirzapuriya^ and SultAnpuriya. 

6. The best available account of the BajpntAna branch of 

irheMeoeotBBj- ^ ^ ^7 Major Powlett "The 

pnttaa. Meos are numerically tho first race in the 

Alvrar State, and the agricultural portion of them is considerably 
more than double any other dass of cultivators except ChamArs. 
They occupy about half the territory, and the portion they dwdl 
in occnj^ the north and east. They are divided into fifty-two 
clans, of which the twelve largest are called pdl and the smaller 
ffotra. These clans contend much with each other, but the mem- 
bers of a clan sometimes unite to assist one of their number when 


in danger of being crushed by a fine, or to recover a village lost to 
the dan by want of thrift. The Meos, for they no doubt are often 
included under the term MewAti, were, during the Muhammadan 
period of power, always notorious for their turbulence and preda- 
tory habits ; however, since tlieir complete subjection by Bohhtawar 
Siuh and Banni Sinh, who broke up the large turbulent villages into 
a number of smaller hamlets, they have become generally well 
behaved ; but they return to their former habits when opportunity 
offers. In 1867 they assembled, burnt State ricks, carried off oattl^ 
etc., but did not succeed in plundering town or village in Alwar. 
In British territory they plundered Urozpur and other villages, 
and when a British force came to <restore order many were hanged. 

6. "Though Meos claim to be of BAjput origin, there are 
grounds for1>elieving that many spring from the same stock as the 
Minas. However, it is probable enough that apostate BAjputs and 
bastard 80141 of BAjputs founded many of ftp dans as legends tdL 
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Tbe MeoB are now all Mnaalmins in name ; but their village deities 
are the same as those of the Hindus, and they keep several Hindu 
festivals. Thus, the Holi is with Meos a season of rough play, and 
is considered as important a festival as the Muhartam, ’Id, or Shab> 
i4>ftrftt; and th^ likewise observe the Janam Ashtsmi, Dasahra, and 
Diw&li. Th^ often keep Brfihman priests to write the note (plit 
ekitthi) fixing Ihe date of marriage. Th^call themsdves by Hindu 
names, with the exception of Bdm ; and Sinh is a frequent affix, 
though not so common as EhSn. On the Am&was, or monthly 
conjunction of the sun and moon, the Meos, in common with Hindu 
Ahtrs,G(ljars, etc., cease from labour; and when they make a wdl, 
the first proceeding is to erect a platform {ehabiUra) to Bhaitonji 
or Hanumftn. Howevo', when plunder was to be obtained, thqy 
have shown little respect for Hindu shrines or temples ; and when 
the sanctity of a threatened place has been urged, the retort has 
been — Turn to deo ; ham Moo — * You may be a god, but I am a 
Meo. ’ As regards their own rdigion, Meos are very ignorant. 
Few know the KaUma, and fewer still the regular prayers,' the 
seasons of which thqr entirely neglect. This, however, applies only 
to Alwar territory ; in British, the effect of the schools is to make 
them more observant of regions duties. Indeed, in Alwar, at 
certain {daces where there are mosques, religious observances are 
better maintained, and some know the Kalima, say their prayers, 
and would like a school. 

7. ’’Meos do not marry in thrir own clen (pel?), but are lax 
about forming connections with women of other castes, whose cluld* 
ten they receive into the Meo community. On marriage, two 
hundred rupees is considered a respectable sum to spend, that is to 
say, one hundred and thirty on betrothal {»agdi) and seventy on 
marriage. They sometimes dower thrir daughters handsomely, and 
p o nn^ times make money by them. Indeed th^ often say that th^ 
have sold their daughters to pay their debts. As already stated, 
'RrAhmauH take part in the formalities preceding a marriage, but the 
ceremony itself is performed by the Qfizi, who reemves a fee of 
about fil-4 and right sers of rice. The rite of rircumoision • is 
performed ly the village barber and the village Fsqtr, who also 
guards a new grave for some days till the ground has become too 
hard to disturb. As agriculturists, Meos are inferior to thrir 
Hindu neighbours. The point in which they chiefly fail is m work- 
ing their wells, for which they lack patience. Thrir womeib whom 
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fh^ do not seclude will, it is said, do more field work the 

men; indeed women are often found at work when the aie 

lying down. Like the women of low Hindu castes, they tattoo 
th^ bodies— a practice disapproved l^MtisalmAns in general. Meos 
ate genecaily poor and live badly. Thqr have no scmples abont 
getting drank when opportnnily offers. The men wear the loin 
and waist doth {dhoti, kamari), and not drawers {pddidma). Their 
dress is in fact Hindu. The men often wear gold ornaments, but 
the women ore seldom or never allowed to have them.'' 

8. Sir J. Malcom‘ says that it is hard to say whether the Meos 
of Central India are Hindus or Muhammadans. They partake of 
both religions and ore the most desperate rogues in India. Though 
thqr are stigmatised as robbers and assassins, thi^ are admitted to 
be faitiifal and courageous guards and servants. Their chieb 
invariably took the lead in robberies on a large scale. Colonel 
Hm^ * says that the Minas of Upper Bajputina are Hindus of 
the straitest sect, and not only do Hindus of every denomination, 
hig^ and low, but all Th&kurs, J&ts, and Ahirs will even partake of 
food wbichhasbeen prepared 1^ them. Brfihmansand Banyas alone 
lefiain from eating their food and drinking their water. They will 
however drink water which has been drawn a Mina^ but not put 
it into any drinMng utenril. They never intermarry in thrir 
mother's gotra except after a remove of four generations. The 
installation of the Mahflr&ja of Jaypur is not considered complete 
until the ceremony of fixing the mark of sovereignty {tilak) is 
performed by the headmen of the two leading sub-divisions. They 
guard the Mahftrdja's harem, aud are the constituted watchmen of 
the State. Thqr do not, however, mix with the Parihfir Mfnas 
inhaluting Khairw&ra, who eat the flesh of young buffaloes. In 
the Western Ponjdb, Mr. J. Wilson * says that they erect in their 
villages the standard of Sayyid Maslnd. The erection of these is 
the privilege of a body of Shaikhs, who are known as mosque atten- 
dants (wty^wtr), and have divided the Meo villages among them. 
Each man annually sets up a standard in each village of his own 
oirele, receiving one rupee from the village for so doing, and appro- 
priating a4 offerings made by the people. The usual offering is a 
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sort ti Bweetoieai made of bread otomba, gJU, and angar, whidi ia 
oaUed maUia ; tihia ia broog'bt 1^ ihe wonhi^pen and put in tha 
band of the attendant Mnjftwir ; be piaoea it at the foot of tiie ataad* 
aid, redting the bleaaing (dlkam^tiFUM), while the wonhipper 
makee an obeiaanoe. The Ehftnzldaa, who are doeely oonneoted 
with the Mma, have the aame oeiomony. Aoootding to General 
Cunningham,^ thqr reverenoe the looal deitiea of the Hindna, such aa 
Bhai 7 y% a platform witii white atonea placed upon it, who ia alao 
oalled Bhfimiya, Chihund, or Khera Deo. He tinnka that the ooa- 
tom of tattodng, commoa among the women, pointa to a oonneotion 
with the lower claaaea of Hindna, and perhapa alao with the abori- 
ginal Minaa, rather than to any lelationahip vdth the Bt jpnta. 
They may, however, have been B&jpnts on the aide of the fathers, while 
the mothers preserved the oustoms of the lower laoea to which thqr 
belonged. He also describes the lavidi waste with which they 
perform the ceremony of the funeral feaat, which ia called thah- 
hat Ana from the quantity of sugar consumed by the gneata. 

9. The last Census daaaes them under three heads : the Meo 
and Idltaa, who are all Hindus; and the 
JPIOT- Mewiti, who are all Muhammadans. There 
uoMandOndh. ^ legend current that the two sons of 

Bfija Jaawant had once, in the oourar of a hunting escournon, 
caught and brought in two wild cows. Their friends taking pity 
on the calves, which were left deserted in the jungle, taxed the princes 
with their indig^oua conduct; upon which their father turned 
tiiian out of his palace. One of them turned a freebooter and 
his course to Jamundes, or the country between the 
Ghmges and the Jumna; after making a great booty in slaves and 
goods, be returned to his native place, MewAt, which he continued 
to govern in the name of his father. He had, however, lost the 
orthodoxy of his Hindu faith by leading a ‘dissolnte life and 
connectionB with women of different creeds and castes 
during the period while he roamed about as a freebooter. IVom 
him Ike present MewAtis are said to be descended. Another legend* 
derives the name Meo from the word makeo, which fhey use in 
diiring their cattle; and a third story* says that whoi a majorify el 

I AuMUtgieait RtpenU, XX, 88. tg. 

> Baja Stall. BvimMhakr Utfm., 18S,(«. 
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DiiiMuHon ike Meoe aeeerOng ie the Oeneue of 


DZBTBXOn. 

Hindus. 


IH 

Meo. 

MiDft. 

Oibm. 

Mewiti. 

Total. 

Manffomagar 

• 

• 

a 

22 

aaa 

■ 

1,098 

1,137 

Meerat • 

• 

• 

a 

2 

1 

■ 

5,190 

5,194 

Balandahahr 

m 

• 

a 

2.807 

A795 

12 

8,788 

1&887 

Aligaxli • 

a 

• 

a 

846 

864 

92 

5,345 


llatbiiim 

■ 

• 

a 

694 

429 

165 

A179 

5,367 

Agra 

• 

• 

a 

599 

590 

9 

2,784 

3,922 

iMrambftd 

• 

• 

a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

231 

281 

Mainpuri • 

• 

t 

a 

15 

15 

aat 

247 

877 

attmh . 

• 

• 

a 

aat 

aai 


1,606 

1,606 

Etali 

• 

• 

a 

6 

6 

aat 

1,048 


BMiUy . 

a 

t 

a 

aaa 

aaa 

aat 

10,044 

10,044 

Bijnor • 

• 

• 

a 

1,632 

aaa 

1.882 

366 

3,120 

BndAnii • 

• 

• 

a 

2,092 

8,092 



m* 

UvMMA 

• 

a 

a 

1,659 

1,488 

171 

2,095 

5,413 

fihAligalADpur 

• 

a 

a 

19 

aaa 

19 

679 

717 

FiUbhit • 

• 

• 

a 

aaa 

aaa 

taa 

2,248 

2,848 

Cawnpnr • 

• 

a 

a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

474 

474 

Fatebpar • 

• 

a 

a 

aaa 

aaa 

atf 

345 

245 

Bbnda • 

• 

a 

a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

66 

66 

Hamlipar • 

• 

a 

a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

15 

16 

Allabbbhd 

• 

a 

a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

1,260 

1,860 

JbAnai • 

• 

a 

a 

aaa 

aaa 

tat 

91 

91 

JUaan 

• 

a 

a 

aaa 

aaa 

tat 

62 

62 

lalitpur • 

• 

• 

a 

1 

a 

aaa 

1 

K| 

84 

Benarai • 


a 

a 

18 

18 

aaa 

193 


Mirisapar • 

• 

a 

a 

•taO 

aaa 

n 

108 

108 

Jannpur • 

1 • 

a 

a 

600 


H 

1 

1,801 
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Hzndvb. 



DiBTBXOTi. 



Meo. 

Mina. 

OiherCo 

Mewkti. 

Total. 

Ghftsipar • 

• 

• 

• 

000 

• •• 

BUB 

80 

80 

Ballift 

• 

a 

• 

••• 


BBC 

141 

141 

Gorakbpar 

• 

a 

a 

• •• 

• •• 

CCB 


207 

Bait! • 

a 

• 

0 

• •• 

000 

... 

16 

16 

Asamgarh 

• 

• 

a 

OOa 

• •• 

aoa 

207 

807 

Taifti 

a 

a 

• 


467 

13 

2,683 

8,498 

Lucknow 

• 

• 


• •• 

• •• 

•cc 

1,934 

1,934 

Unko • 

a 

a 

a 

eoo 

• •a 

aao 

1,131 

1,181 

Bkk Bareli 

a 

a 


ooa 

• eo 

BC# 

401 

401 

Sltapur a 

a 

a 

• 

aao 

aao 

• •• 

831 

881 

Hardoi • 

• 

a 

• 


000 

1 

BCB 

124 

184 

Kheri 

a 

a 


000 

000 

BBC 

685 

685 

Faii&bkd • 

* 

a 


••• 

aoa 


852 

258 

Gouda • 

a 

a 

• 

••• 

aao 

• BB 

518 

518 

Bakiiioh • 

a 

a 

• 

• oe 

oaa 

BBB 

870 

870 

Sultknpur • 

a 

a 

• 

• •• 

aaa 

BBC 

468 

468 

Ffeurtkbgarh 

0 

a 

f 

aao 

aoa 

4 

BBB 

116 

*116 

Bkzabanki 

a 

a 

• 

• •• 

aoa 

BBB 

160 

160 


Total 

• 

10,642 

8,756 

1,887 

60,882 

81,616 


GBAND TOTAL 


HINDUS. 

HUHAMUAOANB . 


21,284 

6aSS2 

81,616 


— A MuhamoukdaQ tribe in aome of the Eaatem 
triots and parts of Oudh who are not recorded separately in the 
Censns. In Unfto, they are landholders and fidd labourers. 
Aaamgarh, they are regarded as the aristoeiacy of the Muhammadan 


* BMwd OB a note ty H. OUratan 14^ Dapnlgr OoUoetor, Uato. 
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oommunity, and are bo called because their anceetors were the elaea 
to whom principally revenue grants {milk) were given under the 
Muhammadan rule. They are the class with whom we axe most 
brought in contact, for they hold a good deal of landed property, and 
from among them come many of our native ofiSoialB and lawyers, 
the tribe in this respect occupying among Muhammadans the posi* 
tion that EAyasths do among Hindus. Th^ are, as a ml^ inclined 
to indolence, and are wanting in practicality. Their neighbours do 
not put much trust in thtar generosity or straightforwardness. 
There is a popular prov<»b— 

JUilii id jand pardf dil H f 
PaUid dadr niHi ikitii : 

“ What docs a Milki know of the feelings of another ? 

He comes in by tho door and out by the window.'^* 

They are, as a rule, wanting in enthuoasm for their creed. 
Some are Shiahs and some Sunms, and thdr Uvea are regulated by 
the orthodox rules of IslAm. 

Mir&ai, Dom Mir&si, Oftm Mirdsi.— A caste of singers, min- 
strels and genealo^sts. They are obviously an o&hoot of tho 
great Dom tribe, and at the last Census appear to have been classed 
among the Muhammadan Dorns. The word Mii-Asi is derived from 
the Arabio Mird», inheritance,^^ in the sense that tho members of 
this caste are a sort of hereditary bards or minstrels to the lower 
tribes, as the BhAt is to the BAjpnts. They are also known as PakhA- 
waji, from the Pakhdwaj or timbrel which they play ; Ealawant, 
"possessed of art or skill'' {kaU); QawwAl, “one who epeaks flu- 
ently, a professional story«teller." Th^ sometimes abbreviate the 
word MirAsi into Mtr, as if tluy were Sayyids. Th^ are seemingly 
closely akin to the DhAi'hi, and the Muhammadan MirAsis and DhAr- 
his appear to intermarry and eat together. 

2. The MiiAn has two functions— the men are musimans, story- 
tdlers, and genealo^ts ; the women dance and sing, but they are 
said to perform only in the presence of women, and are rqmted 
chaste. A writer in the Calcutfa Bmw * gives an amusing ac- 
count of the HirAd 

“ The MiiAai is a perfect Autolyous at weddings and other func- 
tions among the JAts, and again at the * solid funerals, * in which 
% • 


1 .ifamsrarTi Settlmeni Report, £i, 
8 JC. in. 
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the BAjput takes his pleasure sadly, as becomes a gentleman. One 
often meets him on a raw-boned steed, its tail dyed in the fashion 
to a hair, and a pair of kettle-drums strapped across its withers 
while the tails of anew pink turban, the fresh spoil of some magnan- 
imous client, stream in the March breeze behind the bard and 
genealogist. These ' beggars on horseback ' absorb a most inordi- 
nate shai'e of the fanner’s gains, and help him, if recklessly disposed, 
in a variety of ways along the road proverbially open to the nou* 
veau fieAe of all societies. For generations back the lords of Dig 
and Bhartpur were hardly recognised as even yeomen ; but seventy 
years of peace and comparative plenty have trebled the demand for 
pedigrees as well as other luxuries.” Writing of the Fanj&b, Mr. 
Ibbetson says : The position of the MirAsi, as of all the minstrel 
castes, is exceedingly low ; but he attends at weddings and similar 
occasions to recite genealogies. Moreover, there are grades even 
among MirAsis. The out-caste tribes have their MirAsis, who, though 
they do not eat with their clients, and merely render them profes- 
sional service, are considered impure by the MirAsis of the higher 
castes. The MirAsi is generally a hereditary servant, like the BhAt, 
and is notorious for his exactions, which he makes under the threat 
of lampooning the ancestors of him from whom he demands fees.” 

3. The instruments of the MirAri nrv generally the small drum 
{dholai)^ the cymbals {majira)^ and the gourd lute (Atsyri). They 
are said to have been converted to IslAm in response to an invitation 
from the poet Amir Khusru, who lived in the reign of AlA-ud-din 
Khilji (1296 A. D.). The most &mous of them in recent times was 
BAji-ud-daula, who ruled the Court of Oudh. Another was ’Ali 
Bakhsh who married a European woman, and whose daughter mar- 
ried Nasir-ud-din Haidar. The current proverbs illustrate the unfa- 
vourable view of the Dorn MirAsi : Dm, Baniffl, Ponfi - tinon 
beimdn : The Dorn, Banya, and opium-eater arc all three rogues 
Dorn doUy Pdihak piydda : "The Dorn in a litter and the BrAhman 
priest on foot;” Munh lagdt Domni hdl baehhd ^amet dS : "En- 
courage the singing woman, and she will come with all her 
brats;” Bdp Dorn aur Dorn kt ddda; Kahdmigdn t main aiur/a 
zdda ! " His father was a bard, and so was his grandfather ; but 
he says, ' Sir I My family is noble I ” 

Mochi (Sanskrit the cobbler and shoemaker class. 

They are properly an occupational sub-caste of ChamAr. There 
appear to be two kinds of Mochis : one, who make and cobble shoes 
VoL. III. ^ ‘ 
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are real Cbam&re ; those who make saddles and harness call them* 
selves Srib&stab K&yasths^ with whom they mtermarry and agree 
in manners and customs. Thqr do not appear to know anything of 
the Bengal tradition of their origin^ which is thus told by Mr. 
Kislqr:^ ^‘One of the Frajapati or mind-bom sons of Brahma was 
in the habit of providing the flesh of cows and clarified butter as a 
burnt offering (ahnii) to the gods. It was then the custom to eat 
a portion of sacrifice, restore the victim to life, and drive it into the 
forest. On this occasion the Frajapati failed to resuscitate the sacri. 
ficial animal, owing to his wife, who was pregnant at the time, having 
clandestinely made away with a portion. Alarmed at this, he 
summoned all the other Frajapatis, and they sought by divination to 
'discover the cause of the failure. At last they ascertained what 
had happened, and as a punishment the wife was cursed and expelled 
their society. The child which she bore was the first Mochi or 
tanner, and from that time forth mankind, being deprived of ream** 
mating cattle slaughteied for food, the i)ions abandoned tlie practice 
of killing kine altogether. Another story is that Miichir&m, the 
ancestor of the caste^ was born from the sweat of Brahma while 
dancing. lie chanced to offend the irritable sage DurvSsa, who 
sent a pretty Brahman widow to allure him into a breach of chastity. 
Muchiram accosted the widow as mother and refused to have any- 
thing to do with her ; but Durv&sa used the miraculous powers he 
had acquired by penance to render the widow pregnant, so that the 
innocent Muchiram was made an outcaste on suspicion. From her 
twin sons descended the two main sub-castes of the Bengal 
Mochis.'^ The Bengal Mochi evidently coiTesponds more to our 
Chamar than Mochi. In Bengal ho tans hides like the Chamfir, 
but will only cure those of the cow, g«)at, buffalo, and deer. 

2* Lucknow and Cawnpur are the great centres of the shoe- 
making trade. A full account of the Lucknow shoe industiy has 
been given by Mr. Hoey.’ A common proverb i-uns—Jf^cAe moehi 
laren fhati raj he jin : When saddlers squabble the Bftja's saddle 
gets tom, t. e.y " Too many cooks spoil the broth/^ 

S. The Census returns show 160 sub-divisions of the Hindu and 
‘ 27 of the Musalmftn branch. We find, as usual, many names 
taken from those of other castes and septs, such as B&gri, Bais, Bar- 
gfijar, Barwftr, Basoriya, Dhuns;, Gaur^ Gidbiya, Jftdon, Janw&r, 


> Tribei andCMfcM in, 1895. 
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Jftt, 'Kaohhwfth% E&yaslih, Eon, BIjpat, BamoBiya, SakarwAr, 
Tomar : with local gronpg, snoh as Agarw&l, Allah&bftdi Bhojpaiiy% 
Chaniasiya, DilliwAl, Gnjaratiya, JaiswAr, Kanaujiya, Saksena, 
ShirAzi, SiibAstab. 


Dittribnfuu of Moehit according to ike Cf»im» of IS91. 



Hisddb 




Dibtbictb. 

SribdBtab. 

OtherB. 1 

_ 



Total. 

Debra Diln 

... 

92 

92 

,, 

92 

Sahdranpur 


682 

682 

227 

809 

Mazafifarnagar 

... 

214 

214 

101 

316 

M(*erut .... 


180 

180 

67 

247 

Bulandsbahr 

•• 

87 

87 

6 

93 

AHgaih • a • • 

... 

123 

123 

aaa 

'123 

Mathura 

... 

66 

66 

1 

66 

Agra .... 

10 

360 

370 

12 

382 

Farrukbftb&d a 

161 

.313 

494 


614 

Mainpnri • • 

• •• 

69 

69 

■ 

70 

KtAZFdh a i • « 

18 

261 

279 

21 

300 

KUh .... 

61 

100 

161 


168 

Bareilly .... 

• •• 

169 

169 


169 

Bijnor ... * 


... 

... 

294 

294 

Budftnn . . . - 

vte 

34 

34 


84 

MorAd&bAd 

2 

149 

ISl 

42 

163 

8bAbjab&npnr . • 

73 

86 

168 

34 

162 

Pilibbtt • . t . 

22 

62 

74 

45 

119 

Cawnpar • • . • 

40 

1.116 

lpl66 

36 

1.192 

Fatebpnr .... 

60 

117 

167 

11 

178 

BAnda • t 

39 

169 

198 

B 

198 

Hamlrpnr • • a . 

81 

98 

169 


161 
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JHtMbution qfMoehi* aworiing to tie Oenetu <if 1891— eeaeld. 


DZ8TB10TB. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mAns. 

Totali 

SribAstab 

Others. 

Total. 

AII»h8lAd 

• ■ 

a 

17 

660 

677 

19 

696 

Jhlknsi 

• • 

• 

116 

••• 

116 

8 

118 

JAlann • 

• • 

e 

14 

118 

132 

8 

136 

Lalitpar 

« • 

• 

... 

Kl 

66 

... 

66 

Benares 

• 

t 

8 

43 

61 

67 

118 

Miraapur • 

■ 

• 

108 

23 

125 

... 

125 

Jaunpur • 

• • 

a 

... 

14 

14 

126 

140 

GhAzipnr • 

• e 

• 

... 

... 

•• 

63 

68 

Ballia 

• • 

• 

... 

••• 

see 

123 

123 

Gorakhpur 

m • 


69 

28 

88 

261 

349 

BMti 

• • 

e 

... 

• ss 

... 

322 

382 

Azamgarh 

• • 

« 

... 

4 

4 

124 

128 

Kumaun • 

• • 

• 

... 

116 

116 

B 

116 

Garhw&l . 

• « 

• 

... 

... 

... 

B 

... 

Tar&i 

• • 

e 


10 

10 

B 

10 

Lucknow . 

• • 

• 

... 

670 

670 

669 

lpl39 

UnAo 

■ • 


28 

82 

60 

... 

60 

BAA Bareli • 

• • 


18 

91 

109 

152 

261 

Sitapur 

• • 


162 

129 

291 

6 

296 

Hardoi • 

• • 


46 

101 

146 

26 

171 

Kheri 

• • 


106 

... 

106 

1 

107 

FAizAbAd . 

• • 


81 

49 

■1 

184 

264 

Gonda • 

• • 

• 


9 

9 

166 

164 

BahrAioh • 

• • 

e 

61 

118 

169 

66 

236 

fluhAapur 

• • 

a 

B 

64 

64 

842 

406 

PaitAbgurb 

• ■ 

f 

M 

38 

88 

% 

93 

181 

BArabanki 

• • 


B 

108 

nos 

47 

156 


Toval 

e 

1,88a 

6,736 

8.019 

a678 

11,691 


0. 1. C. P. O^Ho. 17 8. to a. N. W. P —88446.— 600. 



















